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A:-REVIEW: OF THE: WORLD 


THE ELECTIONS LAST MONTH AND THEIR BEARING ON 
THE COMING PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


UT of the elections held last month one glittering 

generality may safely be drawn. That is that in 
these tempestuous days in the history of the world 
American voters show a distinct tendency to get back 
into their customary grooves and a distinct aversion to 
making any new political experiments. Here is what 
they did last month: In Detroit they decisively turned 
down the proposition for the city to buy and run the 
street car lines. In Ohio, every one of half a dozen 
constitutional changes was defeated, including Prohibi- 
tion. In California, Governor Johnson’s pet propo- 
sition to abolish partisan politics in stated elections was 
given a quietus..In New York, the proposed new 
Constitution was overwhelmed by an adverse vote of 
half a million. In Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and 
New York, Woman Suffrage suffered the same fate 
as in New Jersey the month before by a combined 
majority against it, in the three States, of 370,000. 
And everywhere members of the Progressive party 
were seen scurrying back into the old parties. It is 
true that the Prohibition amendment in Ohio was 
defeated by only about 40,000, which is but half the 
majority against it one year ago. It is also true that 
Woman Suffrage, in four eastern states, in the first 
campaign made in its behalf in any of these states, has 
received about one million votes in its favor. Taken 
by themselves, these two results do not seem particu- 
larly discouraging to the advocates of those two 
causes. But taken in connection with the other results 
of the election they show a tendency in general to reef 
sail rather than to shake out any new canvas. Massa- 
chusetts went back into the Republican ranks. Mary- 
land returned to the Democratic column. New York 
City swung again into the arms of Tammany Hall. 
Philadelphia crept back into the bosom of the Repub- 


lican organization. It was a sort of back-to-the-old- 
home movement all around. 





Determining Features in the 
Coming Presidential Campaign. 

HIS back-home tendency, which was also very vis- 

ible in the elections last year, is the principal factor 
to be reckoned with in the coming: presidential cam- 
paign. For that campaign, alas, is again upon us. 
Early this month the national committees meet in 
Washington to make a sort of formal opening. In a 
few weeks the first of the primaries for the election 
of delegates to the national conventions will be held. 
In a little over six months the conventions will have 
met and made nominations. This fact gives the elec- 
tions of last month an interest that they would not 
otherwise have had. They are scanned closely by both 
sides for crumbs of comfort, and, of course, both sides 
find them. In interpreting the situation, the chief fact . 
to be kept in mind is that the Democratic party is in 
power in Washington as a minority party. It fell 
short over two million votes of a majority in 1912, 
and it went into power because of division in the 
Republican ranks. If in the election next year the 
Democrats simply hold the vote cast for Wilson in 
1912 and the Republicans and Progressives reunite, 
the defeat of the Democrats by about one and one-half 
million votes would be assured. In other words, 
either the Democrats must find a million and a half 
new votes in order to succeed, or the Progressive party 
must again divide the opposition. Some light comes 
out of the recent elections. In Massachusetts, for in- 
‘stance, the Progressive party was practically wiped out, 
not polling even the three per cent. requisite to get on 
the next official ballot. As a result, the Republican 
candidate, McCall, was elected by a majority of 6,988. 
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But McCall’s total vote (235,918) was 62,000 less than 
the combined vote of Taft and Roosevelt in 1912, while 
Walsh, the Democratic candidate, polled 55,000 more 
votes than were cast for Wilson in 1912. According 
to the statement given out by the Republican chair- 
man, national issues were especially to the fore not 
only in Massachusetts but in the special election for 
Congress in the twenty-third district of New York 
(upper New York City). In this district, Bennett, the 
Republican and Progressive candidate, was elected by 
700 majority. But in 1912 the combined Republican 
and Progressive vote in the district was 3,000 in excess 
of the Democratic. 


The Next Campaign as a 
Sporting Proposition. 

O FAR as these two elections show, it appears that 

the Republicans and Progressives are practically 
reunited, but that the Democrats are gaining consid- 
erably onthe vote of 1912. There are thus crumbs 
of comfort for both sides. In Maryland, where also 
the Progressives have returned to the Republican ranks, 
the Democrats elected a governor in spite of a bitter 
factional fight. In Kentucky, another state that is 
normally close, they elected a governor by 327 majority. 
In Jersey, on the other hand, another close state, the 
Republicans captured the legislature, and in New 
York they retained it. Assuming, then, that Mr. Bryan 
does not do anything to jeopardize his party and Mr. 
Roosevelt does not again lead a revolt against his 
former party, the contest next year ought to be a fine 
sporting proposition. Here is the way the Chicago 
Tribune sizes up the situation from the point of view 
of a Progressive Republican: 


“The elections indicate that the eastern Republicans have 
regained the power which the third party movement took 
from them. They do not indicate that the causes which 
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HIS PROPER RESTING PLACE 
—Hanny in St. Joseph News-Press 


resulted in the third party have made much impression upon 
the management of the party in the East. In consequence 
the West is likely to find that the Republican management 
is seeking to return to national control, to impose its will 
upon other sections regardless of the will of the rest of the 
country. That is the prospect. It is not a promising one.” 








The Springfield Republican thinks that it is going to 
tax all the political skill of the leaders to hold the 
Republicans and Progressives together in the national 
campaign, without a considerable leakage of the latter 
to the Democratic party, tho it admits that east of the 
Mississippi the equilibrium between the two old parties 
has been “fully accomplished.” The N. Y. Evening 
Post expects to see the drift of the Progressives back 
to their old party accentuated between this and nomi- 
nation time, and the N. Y. Times, another administra- 
tion paper, thinks the warning signal is up for the 
Democrats and that every step from now on must be 
studied with the utmost care. The Boston Traveler 
also thinks the Republican tide is running strong, but 
it reminds us that Mr. Wilson is “a good deal stronger 
than his party.” The Madison (Wisc.) Journal, a 
La Follette organ, notes with certain significant jubi- 
lance that Mr. Wilson has “blanketed the opposition 
campaign by adopting practically all their issues.” 


Grooming of the Presidential 
Candidates. 


SO: FAR as presidential candidates are concerned, 

only one man is even mentioned for the Democratic 
party. Up to a few weeks ago it was generally as- 
sumed that there would be no opposition to the renom- 
ination of Woodrow Wilson. The one element of 
doubt now is caused by Mr. Bryan’s recent course. 
To what extent he will carry his fight against the 
President’s program is a matter of anxious uncer- 
tainty to many. A somewhat ominous interview with 
him appeared recently in the Atlanta Journal. Here 
is a part of it: 


“‘T have not felt it necessary to promise or give a pledge 
against my candidacy for office. I have simply stated my 
plans and expectations. No friend would ask me to go 
further and I do not take counsel of those unfriendly in 
deciding my course.’ 

“Colonel Bryan was asked whether he thought the one- 
term plank in the Baltimore platform would be held up 
against the possible candidacy of President Wilson for re- 
nomination. 

“‘Write out your question, he suggested, and it was 
written as follows: 

“Do you think that the one-term plank of the Baltimore 
platform will be held against Mr. Wilson ?’ 

“*T do not care to discuss the President’s connection with 
the next campaign until after he has himself announced his 
intentions.’ ” 


The most interesting thing in the discussion of candi- 
dates on the Republican side is the reappearance of 
the name of Justice Charles E. Hughes. Senator Borah, 
one of the “favorite sons,” speaks of the “striking 
crystallization of public sentiment in favor of Hughes 
throughout the West,” and declares that he will be the 
next Republican candidate unless he refuses in terms 
stronger than he has yet used. Another favorite son, 
Senator Wm. Alden Smith, asserts that Mr. Hughes 
comes nearer than any other man to representing the 
hopes and aspirations of the party. Mr. Roosevelt is 
another who has spoken significantly of Mr. Hughes 
within the last few weeks. Chairman Hilles, of the 
Republican national committee, also reports a strong 
disposition, especially in the West, to disregard all 
that Justice Hughes has said against drafting a 
Supreme Court Justice into a political contest, and to 
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AMERICAN NERVES BECOMING TENSE 


make him the candidate. In Nebraska active measures 
have been taken to place his name on the nominating 
petitions. The demand, the Providence Evening Jour- 
nal thinks, “may well prove to be irresistible to him.” 
Nothing but discouragement, however, is reported from 
Mr. Hughes’s friends, and it is reported that he has 
taken prompt measures to have his name removed 
from the petitions in Nebraska. Strong support has 
appeared for another reluctant Repubiican—Senator 


Root. President Butler, Mr. Taft and ex-Speaker 
Mann have expressed their preferences for him in 
emphatic terms. Ohio has reduced her favorite sons 
from three to one, Governor Willis and ex-Ambassador 
Herrick Having renounced all claims in behalf of Sen- 
ator Burton. This is only a beginning of the list, but 
these three names, with Senator Cummins a close 
fourth, have been leading in the newspaper talk of the 
last few weeks. 





The sight of European monarchies asking the United States to 
advise the Chinese to remain a republic would have interested 
Thomas Jefferson—Springfield Republican. 


Some people talk as optimistically about cutting out the hyphen 


as if it were as simple as an operation for appendicitis.— Boston 


Transcript. 





NEUTRALITY 


IGNS: multiply that the nerve-tension in America is 

increasing. The strain shows in many ways. The 
quick response to the President’s appeal for “America 
first’; the earnest discussion on “preparedness”; the 
claims made of German-American influence in the re- 
cent elections and the quick resentment elicited by those 
claims; the comment aroused by the many explosions 
and mysterious fires in munition plants, on ships and 
on railways—all go to indicate that American nerves 
are growing tense. Earnest demands, for one thing, 
are made for an immediate increase in the strength and 
alertness of the national secret service department. An- 
other earnest call goes up for additional federal laws to 
cover violations of neutrality. The President in one 
address last month declared that the time has come for 
the nation to call “to a reckoning” those whose voices, 
not many but clamorous, show alien sympathies and 
divided allegiance. In another address he counseled 
“gentle hazing” for such citizens. Ex-President Roose- 
velt has written a letter to a friend in France deploring 
our Government’s failure to take a much sterner course 
in regard to the violations of international law and the 
rights of neutrals by the Teutonic allies. And into the 
tense situation thus manifested comes news of the sink- 
ing of the Italian passenger ship, the Ancona, by an 
Austrian submarine, with the consequent loss of 209 
lives, nine of them the lives of American citizens, and 
the additional news of the arrest of half a dozen con- 
spirators for efforts to destroy ships sailing from Amer- 
ican ports and to cripple American factories. Patience, 
the Philadelphia Ledger thinks, is at an end. The only 
important issue now before the country, says the N. Y. 
World, has been defined by President Wilson in two 
words—“America first.” “Until that question is defi- 
nitely settled,” it adds, “no other issue is important. 
This country must determine once for all whether in 
its national aspirations, ideals and sympathies it is to 
be all American or half alien.” 


The Cry of “Treason” is Heard 
in the Land. 
INCE February of this year, there have been in- 
dictments for violations of neutrality of more than a 
score of men, namely: Stegler, Madden, Cook and 
Ruroede for passport frauds; Stahl for perjury in a 
Lusitania affidavit; von Horn for transporting dyna- 
mite ; five Montenegrins for seeking to enlist in Illinois ; 
Huerta and Orozco for conspiring to send a military 
expedition into Mexico; Blair, Addis and others for 
enlisting British soldiers in California; Hamburg- 


American line officials for securing fraudulent clear- 
ance papers for ships designed to supply German cruis- 
ers; and Fay, Scholtz, Bronkhorst, Daeche, Breitung 
and Kienzle for conspiracy to destroy ships by means of 
attaching bombs to the rudders. In addition to these 
cases Ambassador Dumba’s recall by the Austrian gov- 
ernment has been requested and granted, and special 
investigation is being made into the evidence of per- 
nicious activity on the part of von Papen, military at- 
taché of the German embassy in Washington and von 
Nuber, the Austro-Hungarian consul-general in New 
York City. Another sensation has been made by the 
alleged revelations made by Dr. Goricar, until recently 
an Austrian consul in this country, but who, it is said, 
resigned his post because of his unwillingness to carry 
out instructions received to violate American neutral- 
ity. It is asserted by Dr. Goricar (we quote from the 


Pons 
ner, 


RIVAL HEIRS 


—Kirby in N. Y. World 


THE 


Providence Journal, which developed this case and 


vouches for the ex-consul), “that this country is 
honeycombed with German and Austrian spies, that 
they are directed by Count von Bernstorff and Consul- 
General von Nuber, and that every Austro-Hungarian 
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consulate in the United States is the center of a propa- 
gandist hotbed for the destruction of munitions fac- 
tories, the fomentation of labor troubles and acts of 
violence against our domestic peace and order.” The 
Journal also offers to supply evidence that millions of 
dollars (perhaps as much as 40 millions) have been 




























DOWN 
—Kirby in N. Y. 


FOOT 


World 


received by German agents in this country for hostile 
purposes. Dr. Goricar’s allegations are denied by the 
Austrian embassy and attempts made to discredit him; 
but the press has paid serious attention to his charges 
and, whether true or not, they have had an evident 
effect upon the temper of the country. It must be 
admitted, the Syracuse Post-Standard thinks, that even 
without the aid of Ambassador Dumba, “the agents of 
the Teutonic monarchy have succeeded in carrying on 
a sizable war of their own on this continent.” “If 
they are naturalized Americans who are back of this 
thing,” says the South Bend Tribune, “there is but one 
name for their work, and that name is treason, and it 
should be punished as such.” 
German-American Views of 


Violations of Neutrality. 
MORE ienient view of those indicted for these 


misdeeds is taken by Herman Ridder, Jr., who 
now succeeds his father as the directing head of the 
N. Y. Staats-Zeitung. His view of the men committing 
the misdeeds is that they are either crack-brained or 
over-enthusiastic, and have been led to go to extremes 
by the one-sided attitude taken by our Government. 
This attitude, Mr. Ridder asserts, “has given the in- 
centive to certain Germans to commit acts which we 
do not like, but which are in essence no more grave 
than those which we are pleased to permit the enemies 
of Germany to commit freely and daily among us.” 
For instance, he goes on to ask, was it any more repre- 
hensible for German agents to endeavor to supply Ger- 
man cruisers than it is for British agents to establish 
here a base for purchasing, assembling and shipping 
supplies to the allies for use by their armies? Mr. 
Viereck, editor of the N. Y. Fatherland, pursues the 
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same line of thought to considerable length. He ad- 


dresses President Wilson as follows: 


“Let us suppose, Mr. President, that, in your place, by 
the same sort of accident to which you are indebted for 
office, a German-American professor, Frederick Schultz, 
had been elected President of the United States. 

“Let us assume that President Frederick Schultz was the 
son of a German mother and a German-American father, 
that his grandparents were all natives of Germany; that he 
was steeped in German literature, but ignorant of the great 
English writers; that he spent his vacations among the 
Pennsylvania Dutch whenever, to his regret, he was un- 
able to spend the summer in Germany; that he was un- 
familiar with the history of any country save Germany. 

“Suppose that President Frederick Schultz, ignoring 
other racial components of the United States, selected all 
his advisors from the various branches of the National 
German-American Alliance, that in his cabinet there was 
not one man of English descent, but two natives of Ger- 
many.” 


Then Mr. Viereck goes ahead to “suppose” a long list 
of deeds by this President Schultz paralleling, as he 
thinks, those of President Wilson, but telling on the 
side of the Teutons instead of the Allies. The article 
abounds with bitter terms such as “sanctimonious,” 
“dastardly flunkey”—this latter for our ambassador to 
Great Britain—“hypocritical,” etc., and concludes as 
follows: 


“Suppose President Schultz was guilty of such conduct, 
what would you say to him? 

“What would be the verdict of the American people? 
Would Congress sustain or impeach him? 

“We would consider such a man, who loved other couh- 
tries better than his own, who was a partisan of other 
causes than that of America, and had forgotten that his 
chief allegiance was to the people of the United States, the 
worst possible type of hyphenated American, whether his 
antecedents were German-American or (note the double 
hyphen) Scotch-Irish-American, whether his name was 
Frederick Schultz or Woodrow Wilson.” 


“Hyphenated Americans” as Viewed 
, _ in the American Press. 
UTSIDE the strictly German-American press, how- 


ever, there is little disposition to condemn the Pres- 
ident’s brand of neutrality, except to condemn it for 
being too lenient to the Teutonic allies. Nor is there any 
disposition to condone the violations of neutrality, es- 
pecially those involving destruction of life and prop- 
erty. Here is the comment made by the Chicago Even- 
ing Post on the recent revelations: “America’s duty in 
the face of this continued and contemptuous invasion 
of her rights is to learn that she must take on more of 
the ways of an adult nation among adults. She must 
not only ‘prepare’ for military defense; she must pass 
laws adequate to deal with domestic assaults upon her 
peace and prosperity by foreign spies, foreign strike- 
makers or foreign dynamiters.” A number of papers 
have taken delight in calling attention to an utterance 
made recently in a speech to the Knights of Columbus 
by ex-President Roosevelt. “There is no room in this 
country,” Mr. Roosevelt fairly shouted, “for the 
hyphenated American. You can’t hoist two flags on 
the same flag-pole and not have one underneath.” The 
Atlanta Constitution calls for some sort of a show- 
down, saying: 


“It is to be hoped the President is right and that hyphen- 
ated Americanism exists more largely in the imagination 











THE GERMAN - AMERICAN 


than in actual fact. By ail means let’s have the test of it, 
if we can; let’s find out just where we stand and what per- 
centage of our citizens, regardless of origin, are for us 
only conditionally.” 


The N. Y. World notes that federal detectives, grand 
juries, courts and penitentiaries are dealing with 
“German-American copperheads” as they never had 
occasion to deal with native American copperheads in 
the days of the Civil War; but that, it thinks, is not 
enough: the Germanic citizenship which these disloyal 
sons degrade and disgrace has been too long silent. 
It must speak out and act, not for Germany but for 
the United States. The Washington Post deprecates 
any tendency to hold the mass of Americans of foreign 
birth responsible for the “‘over-zealous” acts of a few 
foreign-born residents. The great mass of immigrants, 
it insists, come to this country to become Americans 
and they do become good Americans. The Chicago 
Tribune adds to the discussion the following observa- 
tions : 


“If the innumerable foreign cultural societies through- 
out America are tempted by the inflamed partisanism bred 
by the war to drift into a militant and exclusive attitude 
toward their fellow countrymen, they will destroy America 
and destroy themselves. We do not think this is probable. 
But we do not hesitate to point out that it is a danger, and 
that every real American, of whatever extraction, will set 
his face firmly against it wherever it appears.” 


The German-American Vote in 
the Recent Elections. 


S IF to fan the flames of this discussion still higher, 

comes the claim made by the N. Y. Staats-Zeitung 
that the German-Americans brought about a rebuke 
of President Wilson at the ballot-box in the recent 
elections. “This has been the first opportunity,” it says, 
“offered the ‘hyphenated Americans’ to express their 
opinion of the President’s course at the ballot box, and 
they did not hesitate to make the proper use of it.” 
The claim itself is not given much weight by the press 
generally; but the making of it is resented. One of 
the elections where, it is claimed, the German-American 
vote was the deciding factor was that in Massachusetts. 
But, as we have shown in the preceding article, the 
Democrats in that state increased their vote there very 
considerably over the vote for Wilson in 1912. The 
same is true of the special election in the twenty-third 
congressional district in New York City, where also 
it is claimed that the German-American power was felt. 
“The German-American vote,” says the Cleveland 
Anzeiger, however, “cut no figure in Tuesday’s election 
as far as Ohio is concerned,” and no convincing evi- 
dence has appeared, so far as we know, that it cut any 
,important figure anywhere else. But the claim made 
by the Staats-Zeitung and the similar claim made in 
the Berlin Morgen-Post that the elections have “re- 
corded a heavy moral defeat for the President” indi- 
cate to the Louisville Evening Post that for the next 
twelve months this phase of politics will “prove to be 
the most interesting topic for discussion in American 
public life.” It quotes the Berlin Neueste Nachrichten 
as calling on the German diplomatic service to “go to 
the assistance of our German kindred across the Atlan- 
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tic even tho civil war be the outcome of the step.” 
Notice has thus been served, the Louisville paper re- 
marks, that from this time on “Germans propose to 
vote Germany up and America down.” The N. Y. 
Telegraph calls attention to the adoption of a résolu- 
tion for the defeat of President Wilson’s reelection by 


CONVERTED TO KULTUR 
—Weed in Phila. Ledger 


a convention of delegates from twenty-six German so- 
cieties in Massachusetts, and it comments as follows: 


“It seems almost unbelievable that sane men, university 
men, are so blind to conditions that they cannot realize that 
any effort to make of this country a Magyar federation of 
‘national groups’ will sound the doom of any aspirant to 
political honors that may receive support at the hands of 
the propagandists. Do the Massachusetts citizens of Ger- 
man birth or descent wish to make it impossible for any 
man of Teutonic name or antecedents to hold office in that 
commonwealth? It seems so. Do they wish to insure the 
re-election of Woodrow Wilson by an overwhelming vote 
in the electoral college? Apparently this is their desire. 
They have taken a step that leads inevitably to political 
ostracism, and in a country that has profited greatly in the 
past by calling to office statesmen of German blood.” 


The N. Y. World is still more wrought up on this 
subject. It sees a “conspiracy” that reaches further 
than political activity. It says: 


“This German conspiracy extends not only to the Presi- 
dent and his party, but it extends to American industry, 
American finance and to the fundamental institutions of 
the American people. This conspiracy works not only 
through the ballot but through the torch and the bomb 
and the bullet. It is the most sinister phenomenon that 
has appeared in American life since the death of slavery 
and secession, and until. it is disposed of no man can be 
sure that the great Republic is more than a hollow shell.” 





There is a growing conviction that the gun-barrel is about to 
take precedence over the pork barrel.—N. Y. Sun. 


And is Ezekiel to become a political issue in the next national 
campaign ?—Cleveland Plain-Dealer 
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THE ISSUE OF NATIONAL DEFENSE PRECIPITATES WAR—IN 


THE DEMOCRATIC RANKS 


O NCE again since Mr. Bryan’s departure from the 

Cabinet has President Wilson changed the tones 
of his voice. They were changed in speaking to Ger- 
many. They were changed a little later in speaking to 
Mexico. They have been changed a third time in 
speaking on the subject of national defense. A year 
ago the President referred to the subject as “academic,” 
and turned away from it almost in derision, saying: “It 
is not new. There is no need now to discuss it. We 
shall not alter our course toward it because some 
amongst us are nervous and excited.” Last month the 
President made a speech devoted to the same subject 
but couched in terms so emphatic that all other issues 
seem certain to take a subsidiary place in the coming 
session of Congress. Upon this new issue, indeed, is to 
be hung, apparently, the whole administration policy of 
the immediate future. Whatever is done in the way 
of mending the tariff will be done with a view to sup- 
plying funds for national defense. The revival of the 
McAdoo shipping bill has already been urged by its 
author on the ground of the need of the navy for 
auxiliaries in the form of merchant ships. The result 
of the next presidential election seems likely to depend 
upon the depth and permanency of the rift that has 
been made visible between the President and Mr. Bryan 
on this subject. Not only has Mr. Bryan come out 
in open opposition to the administration program, but 
he has been followed by Congressman Kitchin, slated 
as the next leader of the Democratic majority in the 
House. “It may well be,” remarks the Charleston 
News and Courier sadly, “that the party is confronted 
with a very serious danger and that it faces a schism 
that threatens nothing short of disaster.” 


Influence of Europe’s War 

On American Sentiment. 

UCH water has run over the mill since the Presi- 
dent termed the agitation over national defense 
academic. We have been in sharp diplomatic conflict 
with Germany, coming perilously close to the despatch 
of an ultimatum. We have had to request Austria to 
recall her Ambassador. We have had to notify Mexico 
that our patience was at the vanishing point. We have 
addressed a very significant query to Japan as to her 
intention in regard to China and the “open-door” policy. 
We have a serious difference of opinion with Great 
Britain that has yet to be threshed out. And we have 
read the stories of frightful devastation that have come 
every day from invaded lands—Belgium, Poland, 
Servia, Galicia. The President is not the only one 
whose tones of voice have changed in the last twelve 
months. From all parts of the land have come evi- 
dences of a growing feeling of insecurity. In scores 
of cities and states the governors and mayors have 
appointed committees to cooperate with the National 
Security League. The Navy League has organized 
sections in many of the colleges and universities and 
expects to have them all organized by the end of the 
year. The Red Cross is out for an endowment fund 
of $100,000,000 to erect storehouses for reserve mate- 
rial in ten different districts. In Philadelphia, Bible 
classes have formed a military camp, and efforts to fol- 
low their example are being made in the cities of thirty 





states. Even the movies are being drafted into service, 
a film-play, “The Battle Cry of Peace,” being exhibited 
in all parts of the country representing an imaginary 
invasion of our Atlantic Coast and depicting the hor- 
rors of unpreparedness. One organization in Phila- 
delphia—the Stonesmen’s Fellowship—has secured over 
100,000 signers to a series of resolutions endorsing the 
administration program for an increase of the army 
and navy. A few weeks ago James Middleton wrote an 
article for the World’s Work on the attitude of Con- 
gressional leaders toward this movement. Of James 
Hay, chairman of the House committee on military af- 
fairs, he said that almost from the first day he arrived 
in Washington he has fought any increase of the army. 
In the last session he declared himself “utterly opposed 
to adding a single man to the standing army as it now 
exists.” Lemuel P. Padgett, chairman of the House 
committee on naval affairs, introduced a resolution in 
I91I to reduce the number of new battleships from two 
to one. Senator Tillman, chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee on naval affairs, voted in that committee in Ig12 
for no battleships. All these men seem to have changed, 
and the report of their attitude as published in the 
World’s Work in October is already out of date. All 
of them, as well as Senator Chamberlain, chairman of 
the Senate committee on military affairs, are now with 
the President, so it is reported. 


President Wilson Calls For 
An Increase In Our Army 
and Navy. 
N HIS address before the Manhattan Club in New 
York City last month, President Wilson explained 
what has happened to himself and to such men as those 


above mentioned. He said: 


“Within a year we have witnessed what we did not be- 
lieve possible, a great European conflict involving many of 
the greatest nations of the world. The influences of a 
great war are everywhere in the air. All Europe is em- 
battled. Force everywhere speaks out with a loud and 
imperious voice in a titanic struggle of governments, and 
from one end of our own dear country to the other men 
are asking one another what our own force is, how far 
we are prepared to maintain ourselves against any inter- 
ference with our national action or development.” 


We have it in mind, he went on to say, “to be 
prepared not for war but only for defense.” He 
elaborated this idea to such an extent that some of the 
editorial writers speak of his remarks as an apology. 
He expresses his confidence that we “shall never again 
take another foot of territory by conquest.” He denies 
that there is any “panic haste” in the matter of de- 
fense: 


“The country is not threatened from any quarter. She 
stands in friendly relations with all the world. Her -re- 
sources are known and her self-respect and her capacity to 
care for her own citizens and her own rights. There is no 
fear amongst us. Under the new-world conditions we have 
become thoughtful of the things which all reasonable men 
consider necessary for security and self-defense on the part 
of every nation confronted with the great enterprize of 
human liberty and independence. That is all.” 
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Yet in the next breath he asserted that in this matter 
we are dealing with things that are “vital to the life 
of America itself,” and that he would not feel that he 
was discharging his solemn obligation to the country 
if he did not speak “in terms of the deepest solemnity 
of the urgency and necessity of preparing ourseives to 
guard and protect the rights and privileges of our peo- 
ple, our sacred heritage of the fathers who struggled to 
make us an independent nation.” Immediately after 
this he went on to speak of the “grave concern” with 
which the country has in recent months heard, within 
her own borders, voices which spoke alien sympathies 
and came “from men who loved other countries better 
than they loved America.” It is high time, says the 
President, that the nation should call these men to a 
reckoning, and he asks for an unmistakable declaration 
from the nation “in the deep unison of a common un- 
hesitating national feeling.” 


Mr. Bryan Again Takes the 
Field as a Dissenter. 
HE unison for which the President thus pleads 


was sharply broken almost as soon as the tones of 
his voice had died away. Mr. Bryan lifted up his voice 
on one side and Mr. Roosevelt lifted up his voice on 
the other side. Mr. Roosevelt’s criticism, of course, is 
for what he considers the inadequateness of the pro- 
posed plan of the administration. Mr. Bryan calls 
for the country to abandon all trust “in the weapons 
of physical force,” and to rely upon the Gospel of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Since the days, seventeen years 
ago, when Mr. Bryan rushed into the uniform of a 
colonel of volunteers, he has listened to the voice of 
Tolstoy, and the latter’s doctrine of non-resistance has 
sunk deeply into his soul. Apparently he is in favor 
of having no army or navy at all, tho he does not go 
as far as that in any explicit statement. This is what 
he says in a signed article in The Commoner: 


“No time is to be lost; immediate action is necessary. 
Congress will soon meet, and when it meets this issue will 
confront it. Write to your congressman—write to both 
your senators. Tell them that this nation does not need 
burglars’ tools unless it intends to make burglary its busi- 
ness; it should not be a pistol-toting nation unless it is 
going to adopt pistol-toters’ ideas. .. . The preparedness 
now demanded will provoke war instead of preventing it. 
Peace among nations, as among individuals, rests upon 
friendship and good will, not upon force or fear.” 


In another signed article in the same number of 
his paper, he calls upon all Christians to take Jesus 
at his word and to “rely upon love to conquer anger— 
upon good to overcome evil.” Nor would he by any 
means confine this to individual conduct. “Why not,” 
he asks, “apply it among nations?” He continues his 
appeal : 


“Is not this the day for which the ages have been wait- 
ing? For nineteen centuries the gospel of the Prince of 
Peace has been making its majestic march around the 
world, and the philosophy of the Sermon on the Mount has 
become more and more the rule of daily life. It only re- 
mains for it to be lifted from the level of individual rela- 
tions and made real in the law of nations, and is not our 
nation the one best fitted to lead the way to the larger and 
the brighter day? Can it be that in the presence of this 
supreme opportunity the nation will give its endorsement 
to the policy of frenzied preparedness and devote its ener- 


BRYAN SPURNS THE PRESIDENT’S PLAN FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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gies to getting ready for war? Will it put its trust in the 
weapons of physical force and commit itself to the fatal 
folly that has driven Europe into this unprecedented con- 
flict ?” 

These ‘utterances were published by Mr. Bryan be- 
fore the President’s address was delivered. After that 
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address, however, he declared the plans outlined to be 
“a departure from our traditions, a reversal of our - 
national policy, a menace to our peace and safety, and 
a challenge to the spirit of Christianity which teaches 
us to influence others by example rather than by ex- 
citing fear.” 


Political Effect of Mr. 
Bryan’s Revolt. 
HILE Mr. Bryan stands alone among public men 


in the extent to which his fervor carries him, 
there is no disposition to belittle his power to carry a 
considerable following to the point of opposing any 
marked increase in the army or navy. The N. Y. 
World puts it as follows: “The Bryan opposition is 
serious, because Mr. Bryan controls certain backwoods 
Congressmen who are honest in their provincialism 
and sincere in their almost infinite ignorance of world 
conditions. Theirs is the stupidity that the gods them- 
selves battle against in vain, and they have the moral 
support of idealists who sturdily refuse to accommo- 
date their theories to the actual conditions of a present- 
day world.” The Detroit Saturday Night points out 
that Mr. Bryan in the same paper in which he preaches 
his doctrine of reliance upon love-thought asserts that 
armed interference in Haiti was necessary because 
“the United States, under the Monroe Doctrine, must 
guard Haiti from European interference, and it could 
not do so without suppressing the lawlessness which 
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invited foreign interference.” Says the Detroit paper: 
“If it requires soldiers and sailors to safeguard the 
Monroe Doctrine in Haiti, how can it be safeguarded 
in other and larger states without sufficient soldiers 
and sailors for the task?” The Chicago Tribune, which 


finds fault with the President for not going far or fast 
enough, thinks that Mr. Bryan’s attack is to be wel- 


AMERICAN & 
MONEY 


ed 
WHICH WILL YOU PAY? 
—Evans in Baltimore American 


comed by thoughtful Americans of all parties. “Mr. 
Bryan,” it thinks, “represents an influence which, in 
solution, so to speak, is dangerous. When precipitated, 
it is harmless.” As an unformulated pressure, it has 
driven the President into an irresolute and incompetent 
treatment of the stibject. Now that conciliation of 
Mr. Bryan is no longer possible, the Tribune hopes that 
the President may be induced to make radical amend- 
ments in his plan on lines approved by expert judg- 
ment. The Charleston News and Courier also thinks 
that Mr. Bryan’s opposition, while a menace to Demo- 
cratic triumph in 1916, may be an actual help to the 
cause of national defense by bringing to the support 
of the President’s program Republican votes in Con- 
gress, to save the situation and claim the credit. The 
N. Y. Evening Post, which is one of the few papers of 
influence that opposes any increase of the army at this 
time, thinks, nevertheless, that Mr. Bryan can get but 
a corporal’s guard in Congress to go with him and 
against the President. “Indeed,” it remarks, “there 
are some who see in the President’s speech a deliberate 
attempt to force Bryan into the open and complete 
his discomfiture.” This guarded remark gains signifi- 
cance from the fact that Mr. Villard, proprietor of the 
Evening Post, is one of the President’s closest advisers. 


What the New Army 
Program Involves. 


HAT is called for in the administration program 
is (1) an increase of the Regular Army, in two 
years’ time, to 141,843 officers and men. It is now, 
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including all branches, medical, hospital and others, 
108,008. This would be an increase, therefore, of 33,- 
835 men. One year ago the number in the technical 
and non-combatant branches was 20,966. The number 
in our foreign possessions was 20,863. The number 
in the coast artillery was 17,947. The number of cooks, 
musicians and scouts (not included in either of the 
above branches) was 5,376. Assuming that all these 
branches would remain of the same size, there would 
be left in the Regular Army a mobile fighting strength, 
in the continental United States, of 76,691. Assuming 
that the other branches would be kept at the same ratio 
as last year, the mobile fighting strength of the new 
army would be about 55,000. It would fall some- 
where between these two numbers. The program calls 
(2) for a new federal army (the Secretary calls it 
the Continental Army) of 400,000 men and officers, to 
be enlisted at the rate of 133,000 a year. Recruits in 
this army would enlist for three years of intensive 
training (two months a year), and for three more 
years of furlough, subject to call in time of need. 
The cost of this Continental Army after the first two 
years would be 45 million dollars. That of the Regular 
Army, after the first year, 127 millions. That of the 
National Guard, 10 millions. In addition, the program 
calls for an expenditure each year for four years of 
26 millions for reserve war material, and 20 millions 
for sea-coast defenses. The grand total for five years 
would be $1,034,399,234.88. This would be more than 
double the present expenditure on the army (101 mil- 
lions), and would give us at all times, including the 
National Guard, over one million men more or less 
trained, if volunteers came forward in sufficient num- 
bers to keep all the ranks filled. That “if,” however, 
is a very large if, as Mr. Taft points out. We are 
having all we can do to-day, he remarks, to raise 
80,000 men for our present army. To get the increased 
numbers the pay will have to be doubled. “We can- 
not have a large army,” says the ex-President, “with- 
out conscription.” As he is opposed to conscription 
and to “militarism,” he opposes President Wilson’s 
program. The new naval program calls for building 
in the next five years 10 dreadnoughts, 6 battle cruisers, 
&5 coast submarines, 50 destroyers, 15 scout cruisers, 5 


gunboats. 


Voices Raised Against Increas- 
; ing Our Army and Navy. 
HE voices that are raised against any material in- 


crease in our army and navy are comparatively 
few.. The World’s Work took a poll on the subject 
among the newspapers a few weeks ago and found that 
out of 261 opinions of representative editors only six 
showed any doubt of a need for stronger national de- 
fense. The proportion is about the same to-day. The 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce is one of the strongest 
papers that deprecate any increase at the present time. 
“There is no more occasion,” it says, “for getting ex- 
cited over the question of national defense than there 
had been for years before this war. When it is over, 
it is to be hoped that there will be much less occasion 
and there is reason to believe that it will be so.” The 
Wall Street Journal is another paper which scouts the 
idea that this is a time for any special fears. While 
it does not maintain that we should go on forever with 
an army and a navy of the present size, it does main- 
tain that the European war “furnishes no legitimate 
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excuse for a frantic agitation in favor of precipitate 
measures of so-called national defense.” Neither our 
honor, our safety nor our vital interests, it thinks, are 
in the slightest jeopardy. Two of the most emphatic 
and persistent opponents of the movement for a sub- 
stantial increase are the Topeka Capital and the 
Jacksonville (Florida) Times-Union. What the army 
needs, in the judgment of the former, is a house- 
cleaning, not an expansion. It says: “If all the money 
ordinarily appropriated by Congress were wisely ex- 
pended, the defenses of this country would be so im- 
pregnable at every point that no nation on the globe 
would consider an aggressive war against us under any 
circumstances.” It does not believe that any nation 
has the disposition or the power to make an attack 
upon us, and at the end of the war in Europe we will 
be, without the expenditure of an additional dollar, in 
a position of greater security than we have ever before 
been in our history. The Florida paper foresees the 
New World forced by the United States into the same 
situation that Europe has been forced into by Germany. 
The N. Y. Evening Post, which has been a stanch de- 
fender of the Wilson administration, can not follow 
him now in what its proprietor, Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard, calls his “sudden surrender to the militarists.” 


Mr. Bryan Stimulates Support 
? __, Of the President. 
HATEVER weight may be attached to such utter- 


ances in opposition to increasing our defenses, 
the volume of them is inconsiderable. In all sections 
the most influential journals are enlisted on the side of 
“preparedness,” and this is as true of the inland sec- 
tions as of the coast sections. Mr. Bryan’s attack 
seems to have stimulated support of the President, 
who is, according to the Chattanooga Times, “taking 
the part of a broad-minded, courageous, patriotic and 
Christian statesman,” and who “will have the support 
of all the people against all the Bryans who can be 
arrayed against him.” Mr. Bryan, observes the Mont- 
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“I'LL PREPARE YOU!” 
—Carter in N. Y. Evening Sun 


gomery Advertiser caustically, “believes in peace every- 
where except in the Democratic party.” The same note 
is sounded with varying degrees of bitterness in many 


Democratic papers. “Mr. Bryan’s future value,” says 
the Cleveland Plain-Dealer, “will be solely as an assis- 
tant Republican.” “The division in the Republican 





BUBBLING AGAIN 


—Pease in Newark Evening News 
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party having been mended,” remarks the Washington 
Post, “Mr. Bryan promptly does his best to divide the 
Democratic party.” “It may be improbable,” comments 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, “but it is not impossible 
that soon or late the duty will devolve upon the United 
States of making the last stand for democracy and free 
government. No man knows. But what true Ameri- 
can would like to see his country meet that great duty 
to civilization and meet it unprepared?” ‘Where 
breathes the American,” asks the Chicago Herald, re- 
ferring to the President’s address, “whose heart swells 
not under such an appeal—who does not highly resolve 
that his thought, his word and his act in all the days 
that are to come, whether they be days of sunshine or 
of storm, shall be for this, his country, our country!” 
Senator Cummins, of lowa, prominent among the pres- 
idential possibilities, expresses himself (in the Review 
of Reviews) as follows: 





“We know that an assault may be made upon us which 
we must resist. We know that there may come a time 
when we must fight or lose our right to sit in the council 
of the world. We know that a day may dawn when lives 
will be the priee of liberty, when our territorial integrity 
can be preserved only with guns, and when our national 
honor must be maintained by the strength of an army and 
navy. 

“It is of no avail to argue about these things, for they 
are instinctively and everlastingly true, and there is not a 
sane man in the United States who does not recognize them 
as simple verities. Those who are preaching peace at any 
price cannot mean what they say. It is an abasing, destruc- 
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tive doctrine and obliterates all distinction between the 
freeman and the slave; between courage and cowardice; 
between the self-reliant and self-respecting nation and the 
abject, harried dependency.” 


Is the Proposed Army In- 
i crease Inadequate? 
SUCH criticism as has come from Republican and 


Progressive quarters assails the administration for 
not going far enough. Mr. Roosevelt calls the pro- 
gram entirely inadequate and demands a Regular 
Army of 250,000, with officers enough to command an 
army of 1,500,000, a navy that shall be the second in 
power among the navies of the world, permanent muni- 
tion plants west of the Alleghanies, and the abandon- 
ment of useless army posts and navy yards. The pro- 
posed Continental Army, he thinks, would prove ex- 
pensive, useless and detrimental to the National Guard. 
He calls for “universal service” as the only way in 
which we can secure “real democracy, real fairness and 
justice.” His views are understood to tally closely 
with the recommendations of the General Staff. 
The Army and Navy Journal also lacks faith 
in the Continental Army. The only result that it 
thinks it would be likely to accomplish would be to 
give the country another illustration of the failure of 
the volunteer enlistment system and thus lead to “a 
just and safe system of compulsory military training.” 
It charges, and the charge is repeated by others, that in 
drafting the new plans the Secretary of War “has 
almost wholly ignored the report of the War College 
Division of the General Staff.” Henry A. Wise Wood, 
of the Naval Advisory Board, assails the plans for 
the navy as well as the army as “wholly insufficient” 
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and calls for publication of the plans of the General 
Staff, which he intimates have been disregarded. Mr. 
Eric Fisher Wood, fresh from his activities as attaché 
of the American embassy at Paris, writes in the Cen- 
tury in advocacy of the Swiss system of military train- 
ing in the public schools. That system, he says, costs 
but eight millions a year, yet it can put into the field 
promptly a compact army of nearly 400,000 trained 
soldiers. He narrates an interesting conversation with 
a European staff officer, who disabused his mind of 
the idea that our country is safe from invasion because 
of its size. “It is true,” said the officer, “that your 
country is very large; but its heart is very small and 
very vulnerable. Let us get a map and I will show 
you.” Whereupon he proceeded to draw a line from 
the Chesapeake bay, up the Potomac, along the foot of 
the Alleghanies, through Gettysburg to Harrisburg, 
along the Susquehanna river to Scranton, along the 
foot of the Catskills to Kingston, then along the Hudson 
river, Lake George and Lake Champlain to Canada. 
By seizing the territory east of this line, we are told, 
an invading army of 400,000 men would be able to 
hold it against any army in the world. It would have 
a line but 600 miles long to defend, of which 385 
miles would consist of effective natural barriers. 
While this territory would comprise but three per cent. 
of the United States, it contains nearly all the factories 
that might be converted into munition plants, the prin- 
cipal navy yards, the war colleges, the capitals of eleven 
states and of the nation, the executive centers of all our 
great industries, half the wealth of the country, includ- 
ing the richest city of the world, and a population of 
25 millions. 





_ Presumably President Wilson’s program for national defense 
includes some plan for circumventing Mr. Bryan.—Charleston 
News and Courier. 


Edison says war can be made so terrible that nobody will want 
to fight. Is Europe merely playing a parlor game ?—Detroit Free 
Press. 





SECRETARY LANSING DESPATCHES A NEAR-ULTIMATUM TO 
, GREAT BRITAIN 


the principle that neutral nations have rights that bel- 
ligerents must respect, and that changes in the methods 
and exigencies of warfare do not change these rights. 
The Secretary of State thus sums up the conclusions 
maintained by us: 


HE long-delayed note—if a fifteen-thousand-word 

despatch may be called a note—that went to the 
British Government last month had words and phrases 
in it that have as ominous a sound as a diplomatic docu- 
ment can well have without being an ultimatum. As it 
is the eighth note of protest to the same nation on the 
same subject, a few emphatic phrases, if we were to 
use any at all, seem not misplaced. Great Britain’s 
methods are flatly declared “without justification” ; her 
blockade is termed “illegal and indefensible”; she is 
told that we “can not submit” to these methods and 
that we “unhesitatingly assume” the championship of 
not only our own rights but of neutral rights in general 
against the continuance of such methods. “Refusal of 
recognition to the whole British blockade,” says the 
Chicago Evening Post, “is as extreme a step in its way 
as our demand for the cessation of all German sub- 
marine warfare.” It may be taken for granted also 
that in this case no verbal intimations will be conveyed 
with the note to the effect that we do not really mean 
what we say. Hundreds of instances are listed in which 
our rights of trade with neutral nations have been, as 
we maintain, infringed. The whole protest is based on 


“I believe it has been conclusively shown that the meth- 
ods sought to be employed by Great Britain to obtain and 
use evidence of enemy destination of cargoes bound for 
neutral ports and to impose a contraband character upon 
such cargoes are without justification; that the blockade, 
upon which such methods are partly founded, is ineffective, 
illegal, and indefensible; that the judicial procedure offered 
as a means of reparation for an international injury is in- 
herently defective for the purpose; and that in many cases 
jurisdiction is asserted in violation of the law of nations.” 


That is our indictment of British conduct. What we 
insist on in the future is that her relations with Ameri- 
can shipping be governed “not by a policy of expediency 
but by those established rules of international conduct 
upon which Great Britain in the past has held the 
United States to account when the latter nation was a 
belligerent engaged in a struggle for national existence.” 














MR. LANSING’S EMPHATIC PROTEST TO ENGLAND 





Unjustifiable Detention of 
American Ships. 


HE arguments by which Secretary Lansing upholds 

his case are legal and technical, but three main con- 
tentions are clear even to a layman. First, we ask that 
officers be instructed to refrain from those practices 
under Orders in Council which interfere with our 
legitimate trade with Holland, Sweden and similar neu- 
tral countries. Nearly half the text of the protest deals 
with this class of grievances. A ship bound for Rotter- 
dam, for instance, is detained “on suspicion” and taken 
to port instead of being examined at sea or passed up- 
on the evidence of its sailing papers. Then Great 
Britain’s prize court not only places the burden of 
proof upon the shipper to show that the cargo is not 
contraband, but it assumes that increased trade with 
neutral countries adjoining her enemies raises the pre- 
sumptive right of detention or seizure until there is 
evidence that the goods are not ultimately destined to 
aid the enemy. In our Civil War, says Secretary Lans- 
ing, we did not bring vessels into port for search prior 
to instituting prize court proceedings. We made no 
captures except upon evidence found on the ship; we did 
not depend upon circumstances ascertained from external 
sources. Sir Edward Grey misunderstood when he 
cited such alleged precedents. Again, Germany’s neigh- 
bor Sweden, for example, may have greatly increased 
imports; but the increase does not prove transmission 
to Germany. Part of the increase of total value is an 
increase of prices, part is due to lack of the normal im- 
ports from the central empires. The big fact, points 
out Mr. Lansing, is that British exports to such coun- 
tries have also increased! Can England defend a trade 
by her own ships from which she would bar neutral 
America? Whatever may be the conjectural conclu- 
sions to be drawn from trade statistics, “the United 
States maintains the right to sell goods into the general 
stock of a neutral country and denounces as illegal and 
unjustifiable any attempt of a belligerent to interfere 
with that right, on the ground that it suspects that the 
previous supply of such goods in the neutral country, 
which the imports renew or replace, has been sold to an 
enemy.” 


We Refuse to Recognize the 
British “Blockade.” 


"THE second main contention of the Lansing note is 

that the “blockade” of Germany instituted by an 
Order of Council in March can not be recognized by 
the United States as a blockade in law, in practice, or in 
effect. It has not closed the German coasts to trade in 
the Baltic or the North Sea. It does not apply im- 
partially to ships of all nations, inasmuch as German 
ports are notoriously open to traffic with Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden, and Great Britain’s reexport busi- 
ness to those countries has actually increased while 
they are held to be “blockaded” to American trade. 
Finally the law of nations forbids the blockade of neu- 
tral ports in time of war. The so-called blockade, there- 
fore, meets none of the “three universally conceded 
tests” of validity. The only redress offered to our 
ships is to be had through the British prize courts. 
This is the subject of our third main contention. We 


claim that England’s prize courts act according to the 
very Orders in Council against which we protest. Our 
sovereign rights under international law, as neutrals on 
the high seas, are not to be surrendered to a tribunal 
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bound by orders and regulations promulgated by Eng- 

land for her own purposes contrary to international 

law. Our Government’s advice to shippers accordingly 

will be against recourse to the British prize courts, and 

direct claims will be made through diplomatic chan- 

nels. Regarding the extension of the list of contraband 
m 








TRUE NEUTRALITY 
—Starrett in N. Y. Tribune 


by England, which now includes cotton, Secretary 
Lansing reserves the right to make a later communi- 
cation. It will probably be no less emphatic in tone. 
All the arguments of the note about the indirect effect 
of captures and restrictions, says Prof. A. B. Hart of 
Harvard, apply with double force to the contraband 
question. But the time to protest on this point, he 
thinks, was when the list was extended. 


British Criticize and Germans 
’ Praise the Note. 
HE contrast afforded in the reception given by the 


British and the Germans to this note and that given 
by them to our notes on the Lusitania, Arabic and 
other cases, affords proof, so the Indianapolis News 
thinks, that our policy has been fair and our principles 
not narrowly national. The comment of British news- 
papers, laudatory of our notes to Germany, now dis- 
closes as hopeless a divergence of the belligerent view- 
point from that of America as the comment of German 
newspapers was disclosing a few months ago. It elicits 
from the Springfield Republican these observations: 


“If there were no interference with the transit of 
innocent goods through neutral countries, sincerely says 
the Manchester Guardian, then Germany could not be 
blockaded. To such a conception of the virtually unlimited 
scope of belligerents rights have the British come that they 
practically put the smaller neutral states out of existence 
as independent sovereignties. They really are reverting 
in practice to the principle of antiquity that those who are 
not with us are against us, and that neutral states cannot 
be recognized in a great war.” 
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“In some passages,” says the Pall Mall Gazette, 
“the note seems to invoke the authority of inter- 
national law as if its problems could be finally settled 
for one belligerent without reference to the doings of 
the others. That is a view utterly inapplicable in the 











HURTING THEIR FEELINGS 
: —Kirby in N. Y. World 


world of things as they are.” “The trade interests 
of a neutral nation,” says the London Morning Post, 
“are not compatible with the life and death interests of 
a belligerent. No nation can be expected to commit 
suicide.” Any resort of the British government to such 
newspaper pleadings as these, the N. Y. Evening Post 
points out, must infallibly weaken its moral position 
both absolutely and in relation to Germany. The tone 
of the German newspapers is one of satisfaction that 
President Wilson used such energetic language, tho 
there is doubt whether‘ corresponding action will fol- 
low. We hear, says the Lokal-Anzeiger, “the un- 
varnished truth about Great Britain’s rape of neutral 
trade, her disregard of all international law, and her 
shabby manner of conducting war at sea. This picture 
of the real British character, drawn by a neutral pen, 
will be valuable for all time, whatever practical results 
the Americans achieve with their protests and com- 
plaints.” 


Dr. Dernburg Predicts Another 
; _ American Victory. 
F special interest is the comment made on the 


British note by Dr. Dernburg, ex-missionary to this 
country. In an article featured in the Berlin Tageblatt, 
he tells his countrymen that President Wilson means 
business, as he meant it in the Lusitania case. With so 
many available financial and economic weapons to make 
use of, the United States, so Dr. Dernburg predicts, will 
enforce its rights on the seas: 


“The submarine question had at first to be settled, be- 
cause this act was not a question, as in Great Britain’s com- 
mercial war with Germany, of replaceable wares or financial 
losses, but of the lives of American citizens. The differ- 
ences with Great Britain, therefore, were postponed until 


a way had been cleared through Germany’s wise giving in 
in the Arabic case. 

“Apart from the fact that she shared America’s con- 
siderations for humanity, Germany apparently gave in prin- 
cipally for the reason that a nation which wishes the free- 
dom of the seas should not contribute to shatter the princi- 
ples which hitherto had been maintained even in an incom- 
plete form, and that she had no right to expect the United 
States would hold Great Britain to an observance of the 
maritime law without also following the same policy toward 
Germany. A submarine campaign defended on the ground 
of the modernity of the weapon was, however, irrecon- 
cilable with the application of the London regulations. 

“With the note of November 5 and the two notes on the 
transfer of the registry of a ship and the declaration of 
cotton and other wares as contraband, the whole fabric 
which Great Britain had built up, not only to starve Ger- 
man but to hem in American trade, falls to pieces.” 


No Trade Discount 
on the Note. 


SINCE the trade that has been hit the hardest by the 

acts of Great Britain against which we make protest 
is that in meat-stuffs from the packing houses in the 
middle West and cotton from the South, the views of 
the note expressed in those two sections have peculiar 
significance. There is no disposition there to belittle 


- the note or the serious purpose back of it. This is what 


the Chicago Evening Post, for instance, has to say: 
“Any fair-minded American who has been expecting to 
see his government issue to England as strong a pro- 
test as it has issued to Germany must feel that the 
Lansing note fulfills this expectation.” The Chi- 
cago Herald notes with approval that “the fact that 
Great Britain is at present our best customer—that 
without the sales to the allies our international trade 
would be in a truly perilous state—is not allowed to 
affect the firmness of the assertion of the principles 
for which this country stands.” The Houston, Texas, 
Post confidently expects the note “to get results,” be- 
cause Great Britain will carefully consider what effect 
upon her ability to carry on the war a forfeit of the 
friendship of America would have. Georgia, and the 
South generally, according to the Atlanta Constitution, 
“will cordially approve the President’s strong and fear- 
less presentation of the case. Expediency may justify 
extreme measures in dealing with an enemy; but it 
does not justify assault of a friend.” 


Is Our Note-Throwing 

. ; Worth While? : 
NE point of view that finds frequent éxpression in 
the press of this country is represented by the stu- 


dent of world-trade, James D. Whelpley, who says: 


“Washington can bombard all Europe with fragments 
of international law and stern demands regarding the treat- 
ment of neutrals at sea, orders in council and the adjudica- 
tion of marine cases by British prize courts, until our 
State Department is exhausted, and no point will be yielded 
by any combatant unless there is good reason for the belief 
on the part of that combatant that more is to be gained 
than lost in any concession made to America or any other 
neutral. And it would be the same with the United States 
Government: and the American people if we were included 
among the warring nations.” 


The counter contention is that freedom of the high 
seas to neutral commerce is a right, not a concession. 
Our avowed policy for generations, writes C. Brewster 
Rhoads, in the Philadelphia Ledger, has been the de- 
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velopment of the arts of peace, to exist as part of the 
family of nations governed by ascertainable principles 
of law. We shall change that policy only as a last re- 
sort. 


“It has never been the spirit of the American people 
to depend upon an appeal to arms to vitalize our diplomacy. 
But if the exigencies of the moment warrant that nation 
or group of nations possessing admitted physical mastery 
of the avenues of commerce to so shape or remodel inter- 
national law as to make it a rule of conduct advantageous 
to the successful belligerent alone, then is not this country 
confronted with the necessity of surrendering such pre- 
viously announced policies and, as England has done, con- 
structing such an armament as may determine the duties of 
belligerents by an appeal to force rather than to recognized 
principles of international law?” 


Yet there are plenty of optimists in the United States. 
The note leaves Great Britain not a leg to stand on, 
thinks the Knoxville Sentinel; our protest will stand 
in law and prevail in the final adjustment. “England 
may not fear our military and naval power any more 
than Germany did,” comments the Columbus Dispatch, 
“but it will fear public sentiment. This country was 
right in its controversy with Germany, and it is right 
in its controversy with Great Britain. The Germans 
knew it then, and the English know it now. There is 
a tremendous power in being in the right.” 


Newspaper Cross-Fire 
in this Country. 


Alt the same time there is a very large amount of 


cross-firing among American newspapers which 
defies classification. 


The Hearst papers call for “ac- 


SIGNS OF A DOMESTIC STORM BREWING IN GERMANY 
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tion” in place of words, and the N. Y. Evening Mail 
criticizes the submission of “just a bill of expense.” 
Forbearance and friendliness will go far toward a 
solution of the present Anglo-American difficulty, in 
the opimion of the Providence Journal, a leading advo- 
cate of United States “preparedness” for war. But the 
Detroit Free Press finds that the note in a sense com- 
mits the nation to an aggressive program; we have 
quite enough to do without proclaiming championship 
of the rights of neutrals in general. What can we do 
about it? asks the Philadelphia Telegraph. The Bryan 
treaties, one of which has been signed with Great 
Britain, puts a brake on any effective action; we can 
not be proud of this folly, which keeps us out of war, 
but not out of national humiliation. It is a tribute 
either to our peaceful disposition or our military help- 
lessness that the possibility of effective intervention on 
our part to protect the outraged rights of neutrals has 
not been considered by either Germany or Great 
Britain, according to the St. Louis Star. To the 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston, the greatest weak- 
ness of the note lies in its references to the past 
and to precedent. A war that began by the inva- 
sion of Luxemburg and Belgium wiped out the past 
and destroyed precedent so far as the comity of 
nations is concerned. Great Britain can hardly be 
held to the observance of “precedents,” “principles,” 
“rights,” “laws,” so-called, if they are openly ignored by 
its enemies. Some day our differences will be settled 


equitably, but upon a basis of conditions that until very 
recently had no place in the domain of international 
controversy. 








One of the things a President can do that nobody else has the 
nerve to do is to write a letter as long as a young novel and call 
it a note.—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 











The dove of international peace ought to be encouraged over the 
fact that China’s new minister to the United States is named Koo. 
—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 





GROWING SEVERITY OF THE DOMESTIC CRISIS 






IN GERMANY 


FF. MPEROR WILLIAM was obliged to address him- 

self lately to the problem of insubordination in the 
German army, according to the Milan Secolo, and he 
did not find the problem at all easy to deal with. It 
presents itself in aspects that render summary mea- 
sures of the traditional militarist type out of the ques- 
tion. The problem grows in magnitude as well as 
in immediacy, if we are to trust the press of the allies. 
To select a typical elucidation of this subject in the 
London Standard, it would seem that in the remote 
frontiers to which the armies have been conveyed, the 
supply services of the War Department have broken 
down. This is inevitable now and then, no matter how 
generous the scale of the commissary in adjusting sup- 
ply to. demand. The difficulty is the greater among 
the German troops owing to the shortage of food at 
home. The Germans at the front are, in certain sec- 
tions of the line, simply starving. The condition of 
prisoners taken during the past six weeks is cited as 
evidence. There are regions in which German troops 
find themselves ragged and htingry with no prospect at 
all of a ration. They break up into gangs of maraud- 
ers. They do not hesitate to leave their units in 


search of food among the tiny villages and scattered 
farm houses. 


This drives the inhabitants of such ter- 





ritories to arm themselves, the German lines being 
everywhere so extended that resistance to a Prussian 
no longer involves the consequences it did last year. 
The troops present themselves in a famished, ragged, 
demented state. Parties of Germans are also out after 
these marauders. 


Menace of Insubordination in 
: the German Army. 
NUSUAL attention has been given in the allied 


press lately to the insubordination alleged to be 
growing among German troops because, the Temps 
(Paris) and the London Chronicle tell us, we have the 
invariable symptom of disintegration in an army on 
campaign. It is the beginning of the end, in the opin- 
ion of more than one military expert. The situation 
seems to Colonel F. N. Maude, writing in the London 
Standard, the direct and logical outcome of the relaxa- 
tion of discipline allowed the German army in Bel- 
gium and in Flanders. The men in the ranks of the 
German army are “out of hand,” says the well-posted 
correspondent of the London Telegraph, who ascribes 
some at least of the recent developments to the fright- 
ful mortality among their commanders. The essential 
factor, this observer says, is the somewhat marked de- 
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cline in the quality of the food served out to the 
Germans on the march in Russia. The clothing of the 
men is not replenished on the former scale. The troops 
are, in fact, facing a winter in a condition bordering 
in places on destitution. This explains the story, we 
are likewise told, about the Bavarian mutiny. This 


Rovenr 
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“AND A YEAR AGO I WAS TO HAVE DINED IN PARIS” 
—Carter in N. Y. Evening Sun 


alleged mutiny is supposed to reflect some constitu- 
tional difficulty raised in Munich and slighted in Berlin. 
There was a difficulty on the same subject a year ago 
in Belgium and the war has intensified it. 


Germany Feels the Pinch 
at Home. 


FeOR an explanation of the growing sufferings of the 

German forces in, the field we are referred by the 
London Chronicle to the effects of the British blockade. 
The Kélnische Zeitung and the Norddeutsche may 
paint the domestic situation in rosy colors, the Minister 
of the Interior at Berlin may exercize his censorship 
over the local news, even suppressing vital statistics of 
an alarming tendency; but the fact is beyond dispute, 
the English paper says, that Germany is running 
“shorter and shorter.” Clothing is in itself one of the 
acute troubles. Before the war, the Germans im- 
ported their raw cotton, their raw wool, or most of 
it, and a large proportion of their hides. ‘To-day a 
civilian cannot actually buy a blanket or a woolen rug 
in a German town. The Bundesrath has forbidden 
them to be sold.” Leather is so scarce that even the 
gently bred are taking to wooden shoes. The uni- 
forms of five million men at the front must be re- 
newed every three months. Boots wear out in two 
months. The rigors of a Russian winter have doubled 
the demand for such supplies at a time when they are 
diminishing. These allegations in the different organs 
of the allies are amply confirmed by evidence from 
Germany itself. The Socialists complain of the do- 
mestic budget with its increasing list of articles be- 
yond the reach of the comrades. 


How True are the Tales of 
German Destitution? 


"THOUSANDS of persons regularly assemble outside 

the city food shops in Berlin. There is a riot of 
housewives. The police intervene. Women stand in 
line for hours and faint from fatigue. Such details 
can not always be kept from the German press, altho 
the censorship grows sterner. The Berlin Tageblatt 
and the Vorwdrts are somewhat bolder than their con- 
temporaries in serving up items of a spicy character. 
Butter and egg shops were wrecked at Chemnitz, for 
example. The Bavarians at the front can not get even 
a sausage from home on account of the price. Pork 
costs three times what it did. Beer, once deemed a 
necessity, is becoming a luxury. Municipalities analyze 
the town sewage to extract food from it. There are 
to be national butter cards, like the bread cards. The 
potato supply is to be commandeered. The Berlin 
council urges state monopoly of all staples and “dis- 
tribution on the basis of citizenship.” In other words, 
says the London Standard, Germany would become 


officially a beleaguered fortress, “with equal rations for 


the garrison.” The subject has provided the Kélnische 
Zeitung with a theme for another of the articles which 
are understood to be a preparation of the German 
mind for greater privations to come. There are food 
riots even in Aix-la-Chapelle and Silesia. 


Germany No Longer Fed 
_ Through Neutrals. 
HE long process involved in the use of the econom- 


ic factor against Germany has begun to tell se- 
verely at last, affirms the London Post, and its con- 
temporaries are in substantial agreement with it. 
“Spectacular victories on land cannot affect the silent 
strangulation by the British fleet.” The end is some 
way off yet, no doubt, concedes the London Standard, 
but the result is inevitable. The Imperial Chancellor 
knows it. He dares to tell Emperor William home 
truths. These things, and a hundred evidences of the 
economic ravages of war, fully account to the press of 
the allies for the month’s proposals of peace. They 
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SOME OF HIS OWN MEDICINE 
—Ireland in Columbus Evening Despatch 
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are prefaced by the usual German assurances, notes 
the London Telegraph, that the British fleet is a fail- 
ure, that a peace will be dictated in London, that 
France has lost hope, that Russia is paralyzed. There 
is the usual oracular intimation that President Wilson 
will do something, adds the Paris Temps; but the 
French daily feels sure that President Wilson has re- 
ceived too many German intimations on the subject of 
peace to be much impressed by a fresh one. The only 
result has been the fresh declaration of last month by 
the British government that it will end the war only 
when Prussian militarism has been crushed. Germany 
was more urgent on the topic than usual because the 
last of her smuggling syndicates through Holland and 
the Scandinavian nations was detected. No more high 
explosives disguised as oleomargarine will get through 
the frontier. But let us turn to the semi-official denial, 
in the Vienna Fremdenblatt, of much of what the allied 
press tells us: 


“The self-deception of the first months of the war has 
now passed. Nobody among our enemies now believes 
that Saxony and Bavaria are only waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to rise against Prussia and to let themselves be 
emancipated by the entente powers, or that our Slavs are 
thirsting for the inevitable collapse of the dual monarchy. 
Nor does anyone indulge now in the illusion that Hungary 
can be induced to break away. . . . But still flourishing is 
the inexpressibly foolish notion that Austria-Hungary can 
be induced to rebel against Germany, and that mistrust 
towards the dual monarchy can be sown in the German 
Empire. Germany, it is said, is pushing us everywhere 
into the background. The Austro-Hungarian army is said 





to be full of resentment because it is being treated by the 
Germans as auxiliary troops and our people are said to 
be angry with Germany because Germany has drawn us 
into this endless war. 

“Whom do these men, supposed to be so clever, hope to 
deceive by, writing of this sort?” 

Suppression of Socialist Senti- 
ment in Germany. 


GITATION of any kind against the war itself is 

now severely dealt with in Germany. Whether 
there be any truth in stories about the violence in the 
streets of Berlin, with the police as aggressors and 
the Socialists as victims, the fact remains that a prom- 
inent Socialist of Diisseldorf, Peter Winnen, was ar- 
rested and imprisoned. He was accused of having dis- 
tributed pamphlets on behalf of subversive ideas and 
of being in treasonable communication with Russian 
Socialists. At the end of a week of solitary confine- 
ment he was offered freedom in return for a pledge 
not to speak at any meeting and not to promote an anti- 
war agitation. The same method was adopted in deal- 
ing with Socialists in various parts of the country. 
There have been arrest and imprisonment for Socialists 
caught distributing leaflets in which the invasion of 
Belgium was denounced as a crime. For asserting that 
war news in Berlin papers is false another Socialist 
got six months in prison. The number of sentences 
imposed for criticizing the conduct of the war is said 
to be on the increase. A woman went to a cell for say- 
ing that the regiment of Germans on the western front 
were in rebellion against their officers. Alsatians de- 
tected in the use of French are also imprisoned or fined. 





Krupp Works will distribute its surplus earnings of $6,000,000 to 
charity. Looks like the cat chasing its own tail—Wall Street 
Journal. 











Extreme vegetarians are prepared to congratulate the German 
people on the new restrictive meat laws.—Providence Evening 
Bulletin. 





N OTHING has yet occurred in Rome to verify the 

prediction of the Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung that the 
Salandra ministry can find no solution of the crisis into 
which it rushed by taking such a firm stand in the 
Balkans. Salandra is:for the moment under the in- 
fluence of his foreign minister, the pro-English Sydney 
Sonnino, according to the Berlin Tageblatt. Sonnino, 
in turn, takes his orders from the British Ambassador, 
Sir Rennell Rodd. The third member of the triumvirate 
disposing of Italian destinies is Signor Martini, who 
preaches war to the death, war not only in and with 
Austria but throughout the Balkans. The remaining 
members of the ministry in Rome, with the possible 
exception of Signor Barzilai, would like to keep the 
peace with the Central Powers and confine the military 
adventure to the spoliation of Austria. With so adroit 
a diplomatist as Sir Rennell Rodd in the British em- 
bassy, that is out of the question. Mr. Barrére, the 
French ambassador, with Sir Rennell and Signor Son- 
nino, may be described as the infernal trio in Rome 
from the standpoint of the German press. One should 
add to their number, perhaps, altho only in the capacity 
of clown, the poet d’Annunzio, who has almost played 
out his part as the Mephisto of his country—at least 
the Berlin Tageblatt thinks so. But these men have 
among them done infinite mischief. They have dragged 
Italy into the British slaughter house. There will be 


ITALY’S EXTENSION OF THE SCOPE 
OF HER WAR 


a complete disappearance of the Salandra ministry when 
the parliament of Italy is allowed its way, to follow 
further the interpretations in the Berlin press. 


Italy Warns the Germans 
of Griefs to Come. 


KING VICTOR IMMANUEL, the Berlin chron- 

iclers go on to say, has about disappeared from the 
stage. He spends most of his time in the rear now, his 
sobs over the ruin of Italy having a depressing effect 
upon the troops at the front. The worst of the situation 
is that “notwithstanding the fatigue inspired in the ma- 
jority of deputies in the chamber, the overthrow of 
Salandra and Sonnino must be postponed—events are 
not sufficiently ripe for such a thing.” Salandra knows 
what is coming. From these and similar statements in 
the German press, the Paris Gaulois draws the inference 
that the Salandra ministry is well established in power. 
What events could undermine the Premier, in view of 
the victorious offensive of the Italian army on all 
fronts? The Vienna Neue Freie Presse admits that the 
Italians are pressing the Austrians hard. While Servia 
is pushed to the utmost by the Austro-German invasion, 
adds the /dea Nazionale (Rome), Italy hurls her armies 
into battle with fresh vigor and causes Berlin and 
Vienna thus to realize what a dangerous thing it is to 
seek new adventures in foreign regions before the old 
problems are solved. “Twice, in critical phases of the 
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military situation for the quadruple entente, Italy has 
intervened. The weight of her sword fell heavily the 
first time. We hope and we believe it will be decisive 
this time.” The Italian organs inspired by Sonnino and 
Salandra say the same. 


Italy Hopes Greece Will Now 
Be Disposed Of 
N THE more exalted political circles of Rome there 


has been some discontent, according to the /dea Na- 
sionale, at the delicacy of the allies in their proceedings 
. with the court of Athens. Greece has in the past had 
difficulties with Italy on the subject of certain isles to 
which Turkey still sets up a claim. How boundless are 
the ambitions of Greece is shown by her disdain of the 
offer of Cyprus. If the allies wish to show their appre- 
ciation of all they owe to Italy, let them make an end 
of Greece now. “That nation should be cajoled no 
longer, but forced to act. As a result of her geograph- 
ical position, Greece is at the mercy of the quadruple 
entente.” The Anglo-French troops landed at Salonica 
can not permit their line of communications, their sup- 
plies, their secrets, their very safety, to be placed in 
jeopardy by the whims of a country so fickle as Greece. 
Italy will be glad to second the efforts of the allies if 
and when she gets satisfaction on this important point. 
The Sera assures the Austrians and the Germans that 
their joy over the progress of events in Bulgaria will be 
of short duration. National interests at Athens and 
Sofia have been sacrificed to dynastic interests, it says, 
but the latter will prevail over the former in no long 
time. Baron Schenck may trade for a time upon the 
fact that Queen Sophia is Emperor William’s sister ; 
but the central fact of the situation is that Slav interests 
in the Balkans would be compromized forever by a 
triumph there of the combination of Turkey with 
Austria and Germany. 


Italy Decides that the Teutons 
Must Lose. 

ERDINAND of Bulgaria has lost. That is the con- 

viction of the Salandra-Sonnino ministry as it finds 
expression in the Messaggero and other Italian dailies. 
Ferdinand was too much impressed by the inaction of 
the allies in the west at a time when Russia was re- 
treating in the face of the conquering Teuton. They 
have sources of information in Rome which convince 
them that the great soldiers among the Bulgarians— 
men like Savoff, Dimetrieff and Fietchieff—do not relish 
the campaign before them, or rather its object. The 
men in the ranks look upon the struggle as directed 
against the Greeks and the Serbians, whom they loath. 
Ferdinand did not foresee the landing of the allies at 
Salonica and their entry into Macedonia. All he fore- 
saw was the retreat of the Serbians to their hills, and 
the entry of the Germans into Constantinople. It 
dawns upon him now that even if the portal to the East 
swings open for him it may be shut again soon. Based 
upon Salonica, the allies may bring such succor to the 
Serbians as must revolutionize the strategical situation. 
At any rate, the Italians came to that conclusion. In 
the words of the Messaggero: 


“The occupation, even if temporary and precarious, of 
Constantinople by the Teutonic powers, would place in 
their hands a weapon which liberal Europe could break 
only after a severe strain and in consequence of the heaviest 
sacrifices. The vast resources in men available to Ger- 
many in Ottoman Asia would enable Emperor William to 
reinforce his depleted armies without drawing upon the 
workers in the munitions plants at home. It is, therefore, 
a first necessity to the powers in the quadruplice to make 
head against the German rush to the East. Armed forces 
must be collected sufficiently strong to bar the way to the 
Germans and, if that be not possible, then to make their 
position untenable.” \ 





When the Kaiser’s sister married King Constantine—that was 
more German efficiency.—Toledo Blade. 


The Teutons grab railroads in Serbia as if they had been edu- 
cated in Wall Street—Providence Evening Bulletin. 


“Ship Me Somewhere East of Suez” is the latest German war 
song.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 


No, Anxious Parent, the new football rules do not permit the 
use of gas.—Chicago Evening Post. 





HOW THE NEW ASPECT OF THE WAR CAUSED DISCORD 
AMONG THE ALLIES 


}- OR some time: after the center of gravity of the war 

had shifted to the southern European theater, pub- 
lic opinion in England concerned itself solely with the 
situation in Russia and in Flanders. A few men in the 
war office in London understood the new situation at 
once. They were not heeded. So much is now ad- 
mitted by those newspapers in England which, in the 
fashion of the London Times, reflect the imperialist 
school of statesmen like Lord Cromer and Lord Curzon. 
Hence there is a certain basis for assertions in the 
Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung that the great drive of the allies 
in the west, put through several weeks ago, was in 
reality a strategical blunder. It greatly astonished the 
Russians, according to stories in the German press 
gathered during the rush towards Riga. Now, it seems, 
Kitchener himself took no stock in this drive. The 
German line was driven back in places; but the net re- 
sults scarcely justified the expenditure of lives and 
ammunition. Kitchener, who has shown no enthusiasm 
for conscription, is understood in the Berlin press to 


dislike the tendency of commanders in the field to call 
for heavy reinforcements. They should hold their 
lines and wait until the fresh troops are properly 
trained. He wants no “drives” until his new machine 
is in working order. 


France Passes Through a 
Cabinet Crisis. 

HILE London split itself into factions over the 

new phase put upon the land war by Balkan de- 
velopments, the divisions among the French at Paris 
grew too acute for the Viviani combination then in 
power. This was foreseen by the Rome Tribuna and 
a number of its contemporaries. The Italian dailies, 
following the French crisis with care and having less 
to endure from the censor, make no concealment of 
their view that the French wait too much upon the 
English. The same idea occurs to the Homme en- 
chainé, although the censor suppresses it whenever the 
point is pressed too hard. In the end the pressure from 
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Petrograd forced the French to take a Russian rather 
than a British view of their strategy. After all, as the 
Kreuz-Zeitung remarks, the Dual Alliance is the center 
of the quadruplice. France must do what Russia says 
and Russia has grown tired of waiting patiently for 
the allies in the west to expel the Germans from France 
and Belgium. It was high time to set up a new strategy 
and go south. President Poincaré, who is in all things 
a friend of Russia first, took the same view. The 
Viviani ministry could not see this. The expedition to 
the south was undertaken over the head of Viviani by 
President Poincaré, who has become the real ruler of 
France. Altho these impressions are mostly German, 
they reflect an idea that gains adherents in Italian 
dailies as well as in the press of the neutrals. The 
emergence of a Briand ministry expresses the personal 
supremacy of Poincaré, whose power and prestige are 
extraordinary for a French President. There is no 
longer even a pretense in official Paris that the execu- 
tive head of the republic is a figurehead, as Loubet or 
Falliéres was. The fact is not pleasant to the Homme 
enchainé, which finds its comment upon the topic 
mangled by the censor. The opposition of the Cle- 
menceau organ to the Balkan enterprize is attributed 
in the Berlin press to-dread of Poincaré as a dictator. 


London Obliged to Follow 
Paris and Petrograd to 

p a the Balkans. 

UNTIL the cabinet crisis in Paris caused an upheaval 


in the London War Office, the Asquith ministry 
did not force the pace of the war. Over and over again 
have the British newspapers pointed out that time is on 
the side of the allies. An attempt to force the pace 
unduly would be playing the German game. “In crowd- 
ing on all sail from the start,” to quote the London 
World, in a position to understand the point of view in 
exalted official spheres, “Germany has played her cards 
correctly.” She was ready. She strove to gather the 
spoils quickly and get home in triumph. England, in a 
position to force her view upon her allies, kept telling 
France and Russia that Germany, while doing great 
things, had not achieved her real aims. Let Germans 
go on getting killed abroad and starved at home. The 
Fatherland would see everything going out and nothing 
coming in. Kitchener is thought in the Berlin dailies 
to be a champion of this view and the Figaro has 
espoused it more than once. It found acceptance in 
Petrograd and Paris because London was paying every- 
body’s bills while the British fleet kept the seas open 
for one side and closed to the other. This point of view 
made the Dardanelles expedition a mere incidental ad- 
venture of the war and caused the Asquith ministry to 
refuse at first to entertain the suggestion of the expedi- 
tion to Salonica. Russia did not like this at all. The 
Czar had a crisis with the war party in his own palace 
and for a time German hopes of a separate peace were 
high. If Enver Pasha had not told the Germans that he 
could not hold out unless they came to his assistance, 
suspects the Rome Tribuna, General Hamilton, instead 
of being recalled from the Dardanelles, might be dic- 
tating terms in Constantinople. 

é 





Great Britain Obliged to Act 
. _ Against Her Judgment. 
VERY much against its own judgment, the War 


Office in London finds itself committed to a series 
of land operations in the south of Europe which, even 


THE ALLIES HAVE TROUBLES OF THEIR OWN 
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if victorious, can only hasten events by an unnecessary 
expenditure of blood and treasure. The Clemenceau 
organ in Paris got into fresh trouble for saying some- 
thing very like that, and the London Globe, after saying 
among other things that Kitchener had resigned, was 
actually suppressed. The truth about Kitchener, as the 
Berlin Tageblatt sees it, reveals him as a strategist 
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HEROIC SERBIA 





—London Punch 





whose plans are defeated by the unreasoning impatience 
of the allies on the continent. The Asquith ministry 
was appalled by the sums of money it had to provide 
for the unexpected emergency. The Balkan powers 
have heard the most amazing stories regarding the sums 
given to this government or that out of the resources of 
the British exchequer. Sir Edward Grey can negotiate 
with nobody until he produces money. There has been 
already far too much recklessness in the payment of 
subsidies to continental belligerents who achieve noth- 
ing, according to the London World and the London 
Post. Meanwhile the allies on the continent complain 
that the mistress of the seas neglects her friends, altho 
she has a million men in Flanders, an expedition in the 
Gallipoli peninsula, a force resting on Salonica, a 
Persian Gulf raid backed by veteran troops, and all 
German commerce swept from the seas! There is in- 
ternal evidence in the press of the allies to confirm the 
assertions of the Berlin Vossische that they have been 
rent by dissension of late. 














Germany Takes Comfort From 
is the Foe’s Dissension. 
OTHING could have been more opportune from 


the official Berlin standpoint than the disruption 
of the Asquith ministry to the extent of the recent 
resignations. Sir Edward Carson went, says the 
Rheinisch-W estphiilische Zeitung, organ of the great in- 
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dustrial interests of western Germany, because he saw 
how mad were the commitments of England in the 
south of Europe. Winston Churchill had to go because 
he made British sea-power a jest. Indeed, to accept the 
impressions of German newspapers generally, the British 
government finds itself drawn into a land campaign that 
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AsguitH (Skipper of the good ship “‘Cabinet’’): “Below there! A dozen 


Jonahs wanted!” —London Punch 
can end only in irretrievable disaster, a fact of which 
it is well aware. At the same time, the British dare not 
risk that separate peace which Russia is said to be hold- 
ing over Mr. Asquith’s head like a nightmare. The 
French have grave doubts of the wisdom of it all, but 
they must do what Russia wants and President Poin- 
caré is simply the agent of Russian policy in France. 
While the German dailies dwell on these things, we get 
a somewhat different idea from English organs. It is 
true, concedes the Manchester Guardian, for instance, 
that dissension exists in British councils over the new 
great campaign in the south. There have been two 
resignations from the ministry in consequence. “But,” 
says this liberal paper, “let us begin by understanding 
the enemy’s strategy.” The Berlin general staff finds 
it can not take Paris. The Flanders campaign is a fail- 
ure because in conjunction with the submarines it 
achieved nothing against British sea-power. In the East 
the army of Russia is not destroyed and the project of 
a separate peace with the Czar goes by the board. There 
remains only a Macedonian campaign to equip the 
armies of Turkey for an attack on England in Egypt. 
Hence no half-measures in Macedonia will suffice. 
Against the Turks alone the British troops in the Dar- 
danelles can hold out through the winter. Let there 
be no thought of withdrawal yet. The immediate prob- 
lem is not the men—England has them under training 
at home now—but the time and the equipment. If the 
Macedonian campaign fails, England must make every 
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effort to defend Egypt against the Turks. Mr. Asquith 
makes no mistake, therefore, in recognizing the shift 
of the center of gravity of the war to the south. 


Difficult Position of the 
French President. 

S° MUCH depends upon the success of the French in 

harmonizing the differences of standpoint between 
Petrograd and London that unusual attention is be- 
stowed by the Berlin press upon the relations between 
Premier Briand and President Poincaré. They work 
in complete harmony, it is said, because Briand controls 
the radical elements in the chamber and Poincaré has 
the perfect confidence of the Czar Nicholas. Poincaré, 
to the Kreuz-Zeitung, is the evil genius of Europe. 
His militarist spirit emulating that of Delcassé, ushered 
in the policy that made the great war inevitable, it 
thinks. He incarnates in France the theory of Ger- 
many as a menace to the world., There can be no doubt 
that he has Briand under his thumb. It was Poincaré, 
too, who really drew Great Britain into the war. His 
representations of the crisis, while the Asquith ministry 
hesitated, turned the scale. He appears to the Berlin 
press generally as more disposed than any other one 
individual to the policy of militarism, to a continuance 
of the war to the very last. He has balked the move- 
ment for peace that promised so well at one time in 
Petrograd. He urges the allies to make the pace hot. 
The new Prime Minister in Paris is an agent of his 
will. In this fashion are the variations rung on the 
Poincaré. theme in different organs of the Central 
Powers, seeking an explanation of the unexpected stiff- 
ness of the Russian attitude and of the extent to which 
the British have surrendered their judgment to that of 
the French. A growing distrust of the British in the 
French mind has been dissipated for the time being, 
some German papers agree, by the cleverness of Poin- 
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HA? it not been for the perfect loyalty of Arthur 

James Balfour to a “gentleman’s agreement,” the 
ministry of Mr. Asquith would have passed into history 
some weeks since. That seems to be the verdict of the 
Vienna dailies, which have mysterious sources of in- 
formation regarding the crisis in London. For the 
moment Foreign Minister Grey is said in Vienna to be 
holding office by a very precarious tenure indeed. Here, 
again, Mr. Balfour, altho a leader of the conservative 
elements in English political life, has stepped in to save 
a Liberal opponent. He is the one man in the political 
life of Great Britain who seems to understand the 
meaning of the word coalition. Not that this must be 
accepted as the only explanation of the dominant posi- 
tion attained by Mr. Balfour. The fact is that the 
destinies of the war in all that relates to sea-power are 
in his hands. This is not completely grasped, we are 
assured by the newspapers referred to, even by the 
English themselves. The critical question to the press 
of the Central Powers, where England is concerned, is 
how long Mr. Balfour will maintain the equilibrium. 
He is regarded the key to the whole situation in Lon- 
don just now. 


How Mr. Asquith Came to De- 
pend Upon Mr. Balfour. 


ONLY the well-informed in London, says the Paris 

Temps, realize the significance of Mr. Balfour’s 
control of the naval policy of his country at present, 
and in this the Vienna Neue Freie Presse agrees, altho 
it is skeptical regarding the outcome of the statesman’s 
efforts. One point all commentators concede—the high 
capacity of Mr. Balfour as a naval strategist. To the 
general public he is known as a former prime minister 
of unusual sublety in speech and a rare mastery of the 
forms of debate, who has written abstruse volumes on 
philosophy. That is one side of him. His intimate 
acquaintance with the practicalities of naval administra- 
tion, the extent to which he enjoys, through intimate 
association, the confidence of the highest officers in the 
grand fleet, the attention he has given to war as a com- 
bination of military action ashore and naval action by 
blockade and transport—these things are not appre- 
ciated except by Mr. Asquith and the discerning few. 
When the war broke out, it was Mr. Asquith himself 
who asked Mr. Balfour to take a desk in the admiralty, 
for the leader of the Liberal party had been won over 
to the Dreadnought policy in former years by the utter- 
ances of his predecessor in the post of Prime Minister. 
There was from the very firsjga conflict of opinion be- 
tween Mr. Balfour and Winston Churchill regarding 
naval policy, and that conflict, as the Berlin Kreuz- 
Zeitung has said more than once, explains a great deal 
that is mysterious in the long crisis in the Asquith 
ministry. 


The Feud Within the Con- 
servative Ranks in London. 


As ‘SOON as it became evident to the enemies of 

Mr. Asquith that he had won over Mr. Balfour to 
the most loyal agreement, the latter statesman was 
marked for attack. He had proved a traitor to his 
party by not joining in the hue and cry against Kitch- 
ener that opened the campaign of the conscriptionists. 


MR. BALFOUR AND MR. ASQUITH 


THE EFFORT TO DRIVE PRIME MINISTER ASQUITH 
FROM POWER 





That campaign was greatly aided by the intimate rela- 
tions betwéen certain newspapers in London and certain 
newspapers in Paris. For instance, the London Times 
no sooner urges a policy upon the Asquith ministry than 
the Paris Matin will urge a corresponding measure upon 
the Briand ministry. If the London Mail makes Sir 
John French the hero of Flanders, the Paris Figaro is 
sure to echo the eulogy. The newspapers of all France, 














































































































—Pease in Newark Evening News 








indeed, echo, in dealing with British affairs, that North- 
cliffe press, which is said by the London News to stick 
at nothing in order to drag the Asquith ministry down. 
When things were going very much against the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Balfour stepped forward. His name 
carries immense weight with an important conservative 
group in the Commons. He spoke at the right time, 
when the panic over the German submarines was in- 
tense. He exerted his personal influence with Lord 
Cromer, who in turn exerted his influence with Lord 
Kitchener, at a time when the conscriptionists thought 
they were winning the great War Minister. Again and 
again in this fashion has Mr. Balfour proved himself 
the stable political pillar of the coalition, much to the 
wrath of the factions which want Lloyd George as 
Premier. Mr. Balfour has been punished by a kind of 
ostracism in the Northcliffe press. References to him, 
when not omitted altogether, are perfunctory. If the 
conscriptionists can force a general election, they will 
boycott Balfour. If they win, he will not sit in their 
ministry. 














































































































Progress of the Plot to Ruin 
' Mr. Asquith Politically. — 
FARLY in the month now closing, a story was printed 


in one of the Berlin newspapers to the effect that 
the Asquith ministry would resign in a few days. This 
report is alleged to be the echo of Lord Northcliffe’s 
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own impression, based upon the progress of the agita- 
tion in the London Times and the London Mail. Then 
came the truce among the warring London newspapers. 
Even the London Post agreed to modify its appeals for 
conscription long enough to test the campaign of Lord 
Derby, who stimulated recruiting prodigiously. Sud- 
denly it was discovered that the voluntary system was 
not receiving the fair test presupposed by the terms of 
the agreement, the Liberal Manchester Guardian being 
particularly indignant on this head. Next the London 
News discovered that the plot to ruin Mr. Asquith 
politically was in full swing, despite the most solemn 
assurances of the “conspirators.” Once again the 
ministry was going over the precipice and once again 
Mr. Balfour rushed to the rescue. He went into a sort 
of triumvirate with Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd 
George—the inner cabinet about which so much was 
made in the despatches. Sir Edward Grey is consulted 
on questions involving foreign policy. Otherwise the 
British government seems to be made up of Mr. As- 
quith, who is to be ruined, of Mr. Balfour, the traitor 
to conscription, and David Lloyd George, who wants to 
be Prime Minister himself and whom the other two 
profoundly distrust. Such is the atmosphere as exhaled 
through the Vossische Zeitung and its Berlin contempo- 
raries. Sir Edward Grey, in the light of these authori- 
ties, is being let down “easy,” notwithstanding the fact 
that he has destroyed Great Britain by bringing on the 
war. 


A Sympathetic Interpretation 
of the Position of Sir Ed- 
ward Grey. 

HILE the British foreign minister was being por- 

trayed in a sinister light by Austrian dailies draw- 
ing conclusions from Balkan surprises, he got long 
lectures at home from the London Mail and the London 
Times. There were occasions when their references 
to Sir Edward Grey were strikingly like extracts from 
Berlin dailies. The “plain truth’ about the Balkans is, 
affirms the London News, a Liberal daily much in- 
censed against the ‘“conspirators” at home, that the 
situation in Bulgaria, in Greece and in Rumania is 
“simply the other side of the Russian reverses.” Arms, 
not diplomacy, it assures us, will afford the explanation. 
What critics of Sir Edward Grey overlook is that all 
through his Balkan diplomacy, Russia, as the power 
most vitally interested, has had the decisive word al- 
ways. “More than three months ago the allies had 
offered to Bulgaria territorial acquisitions on the 
Aegean and in Macedonia, but through the perfidy of 
her king, Bulgaria had already sold herself to the 
Central Empires.” All the diplomatic skill of a Ma- 
chiavelli could not have retrieved the situation, declares 
the English organ of Liberalism. Nevertheless the 
Curzons and the Carsons, the Milners and the North- 
cliffes, are bent upon driving Sir Edward Grey from 
office. They got no help from Mr. Balfour; but his 
turn, too, will come. He is marked out for the severest 
punishment for not lending himself to the ruin of Mr. 
Asquith, and, as a preliminary, there is to be a hulla- 
balloo over naval strategy in the Mediterranean. Every 
flaw in the fleet is discovered as a means of attacking 
this renegade. Nothing tremendous in the way of an 
uproar will be raised until Sir Edward Grey is set out 
on the sidewalk. 
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Mr. Asquith Gains by the Re- 
vival of Terror in Belgium. 
NE device to which Prime Minister Asquith resorts 
cunningly, whenever he seems to be tottering, ob- 
serves the Hamburger Nachrichten, is the exploitation 
of German military courts. One of them shot a woman 
caught in flagrant violation of an established law of 
war—Miss Cavell. The whole German press was at 
that time protesting against the slaughter of German 
submarine crews who were already in the power of the 
enemy as prisoners of war and who were entitled to all 
the rights of prisoners of war. Very serious charges 
are brought in the German press against the Asquith 
ministry on this head by the Kélnische Zeitung, but 
Mr. Lloyd George ‘diverts the neutral mind from the 
subject by prolonging the agitation over the case of 
Miss Cavell.” Sir Edward Grey is making capital out 
of the affair, says the Berlin Post. There is not a doubt 
that the episode solidified the English and enormously 
strengthened the recruiting campaign. Here is a typical 
bit of comment in London—that of the Liberal News: 


“It is customary in Germany to treat all expressions of 
abhorrence at outrages done in Germany’s name as the 
clumsy calumnies of Germany’s enemies. Is the American 
diplomatist who urged upon Baron von Lancken ‘the fear- 
ful effect of a summary execution of this sort upon public 
opinion both here and abroad’ an enemy of Germany? Is 
the Spanish Minister who took him aside ‘to say very 
forcibly a number of things which he would have felt 
hesitancy in saying in the presence of the younger officers’ 
an enemy of Germany? Are the Pope and the King of 
Spain her enemies? In a sense, yes; there is no man of 
decent feeling who is not the enemy of the brutal assassins 
who are making the very name of Germany a hissing and 
an abhorrence.” 


The Allies should try sending a book-agent through the Dar- 
danelles. If he fails to get through they might as well give up the 
fight and go home.—Wichita Eagle. 
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ON THE ROAD TO MANDALAY . 
—King in Knoxville Sentinel 
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THE PLIGHT OF KING CONSTANTINE BETWEEN TSAR 
FERDINAND AND EMPEROR WILLIAM 


MYSTERIOUS as was the sudden disappearance 

of Lord Kitchener from the War Office in London 
last month, it is definitely connected by the conscription 
press of England with his growing distrust of war as 
conducted by lawyers. There are too many lawyers in 
the business of strategy, complains the London World. 
The diplomatists of the allies in the Balkans have long 
been making the work of Lord Kitchener a nullity. 
The War Minister was driven at last to do himself 
what he has too long attempted through the instru- 
mentality of others. He has begun to gather informa- 
tion at first hand respecting the mysteries of Constan- 
tinople and the still greater mysteries of Athens. As 
regards the Turkish capital, he should find some diffi- 
culty, in view of the flatly contradictory accounts of 
the situation there provided by the Berlin press on the 
one hand and the Paris press on the other. Three men 
are actually masters in Constantinople, avers the Petit 
Parisien. They have long since wrested power from 
the imbecile old Sultan. He has rebelled with the 
aid of his energetic niece, but they have locked him 
up again. Turkey is ruled by Liman von Sanders 
—reported dead weeks ago and revived now in 
French despatches — with the assistance of von der 
Goltz, reappearing unexpectedly likewise after reports 
of his banishment, death or disgrace. Enver Pasha 


has nothing to do but to carry out orders given him 
by the German field- marshals, who are stern and 


implacable. 


Enver Pasha Reduced to 
a Nullity. 

NVER PASHA still lives in the palace bestowed 

upon him when he was in favor with the decrepit 
Sultan, according to the French dailies. He lives in it 
a prisoner, to all intends and purposes. Night and day 
a janizary with naked sword stands outside his portal, 
with orders to slay at once all who come upon a sus- 
pected errand. His wife, who covers him still with 
reproaches for not having gone over to the quadruple 
entente, shares his ordeal. By stealth at night the 
Turkish Minister of War leaves his palace to get fresh 
orders from those relentless Germans. The Pasha’s 
agony of mind is explained for us in the allied press. 
Enver has detected Emperor William in the act of sell- 
ing Turkey to the Bulgarians. Enver Pasha—the Ger- 
mans do not consider him a Bey, it seems—has always 
been assured by the Germans that when this war 
ends, Turkey will find herself a European power still. 
bestriding the Bosphorus. “Further,” as the Lon- 
don Spectator puts the matter, “she will be rejuvenated 
by the gold of Egypt and by the riches drawn from 
Asia Minor.” The Turk was dreaming of that hour 
when he learned that Ferdinand of Bulgaria was, 
as the British paper puts it, “bribed with the same 
» money.” 


King Ferdinand and King 
Constantine Befooled. 


RELUCTANT as Enver may be to accept the tales 

of German treachery to Turkey with which the al- 
lied press is filled, the facts are too stubborn, thinks 
the Paris Débats. Indeed, the London Spectator says 


Ferdinand’s crown, to be set upon his head in the 
mosque at St. Sophia, is even now in the custody of a 
jeweller at Vienna! For the moment, the von der 
Goltzes are telling each dupe in turn that he is to be 
the wearer of the bauble, not forgetting the Kaiser's 
brother-in-law at Athens, who, it seems, is also a can- 
didate. To complicate the crisis, Sir Edward Grey has, 
in another fashion, permitted himself to be no less 
egregiously befogged. The London /l’orld, in closest 
touch with Balkan affairs, is our authority for that. 
While Sir Edward Grey was telling the Commons how 
nicely everything was going for the Engiich at Sofia 
and at Athens and at Bucharest, he was being out- 
maneuvered at all points by envoys from the Wilhelm- 
strasse. Yet Sir Edward Grey has had ample warning. 
The first came when Winston Churchill, instead of 
sending an expeditionary force to land in Gallipoli 
simultaneously with the action of a fleet, relied on the 
Venizelos fell. He was set up 

He renewed his promises of 

He fell again. The London 
paper is frankly indignant. “The bungling of one 
minister has turned the Gallipoli peninsula into a 
slaughter house.” Kitchener takes the same view. His 
ideas on the subject are said to be expressed with much 
vehemence. 


promise of Venizelos. 
by his people at home. 
support to the English. 


Who Will Be First to Enter 
Constantinople? 


URING the crisis caused in London by the dis- 

appearance of Lord Kitchener, there was excite- 
ment at imperial headquarters in Berlin, according to 
the Paris Temps. Rumors have spread in military 
circles there of a supreme effort to be made by the 
allies to turn the tide against them in the direction of 
Constantinople. General von Falkenhayn was never 
more certain that the Anglo-French expedition to the 
Gallipoli is a fiasco; and his judgment, from the first, 
as the French dailies admit, guided Emperor William 
to a perception of the fact that the rush upon General 
French and the turn against Russia were secondary to 
the Turkish consideration. This idea was deemed non- 
sensical in Berlin at first. Time has vindicated it fully 
Emperor William no longer regards Servia, the Straits, 
the Euphrates and the Suez Canal as subsidiary fields 
in the theater of this war. His Majesty has come to 
see that victory or defeat for him and his central ally 
depends upon whether Germany can maintain and sus- 
tain Turkey and establish direct relations with her. 
For some reason this great fact dawned upon the 
British mind before it was appreciated in Berlin, but 
there came that muddling for which the London press 
still seeks a scapegoat. If the French, the English and 
the Russians succeed, in the Bosphorus and in the 
Dardanelles, in cutting Germany off from the “near 
East,” she will be done for. The end of her career as a 
world power must arrive speedily. This view, being 
advanced first by the French press, when it speedily 
felt the hand of the censor, was soon echoed in Ger- 
many. It was taken up in the Italian press, notably by 
the Tribuna. It has been the source of that discord be- 
tween Paris and London which reacted upon Petrograd 
and has led to the reconstitution of ministries. 








Rome Amazed by the Dilatory 
Action of Paris and London. 


S LONG ago as last August, according to the 

Italian dailies, notably the /dea Nazionale and the 
Tribuna, Premier Salandra received full information of 
Emperor William’s conversion to the new strategical 
conception of the war. Sir Edward Grey was told that 
Austro-German operations against Serbia on totally new 
lines would follow the drives into Russia. The Italians 
also prophesied the action of Bulgaria. It was all an 
open secret in Rome. Sir Edward Grey relied instead 
upon reports from the embassy at Athens, the head of 
which was snubbed at court by Queen Sophia. The 
British legation at Sofia sent in the rosiest accounts of 
Ferdinand’s devotion to the Slav cause. It was pointed 
out in Downing Street that the considerations involved 
were political and not military. The Kaiser would not 
endorse a military expedition for political purposes at 
a time when he needed men in Russia and Flanders. It 
happened that Emperor William did the unexpected, 
the only diplomatist who served the British well in this 
whole affair being Sir Rennell Rodd, whose news from 
Rome was pooh-poohed. When the truth was realized, 
there was a hurried landing of Anglo-French troops 
at Salonica, but the movement came too late. Venizelos 
protested, as much to please the Kaiser’s sister as for 
the sake of appearances. The relation of the Kaiser’s 
sister to this series of events is another of the mysteries 
of the month which Lord Kitchener is supposed to have 
had on his mind when he left his desk at the War Office 
so abruptly. Such are the net results, laments the 
London Statist, of allowing the Hohenzollerns to estab- 
lish German princelets upon Balkan thrones. 


Queen Sophia as the Greatest 
of Balkan Diplomatists. 


UEEN SOPHIA made the discovery that the 

present conflict is not a Balkan affair but a Euro- 
pean one, and she got the information from her brother, 
Emperor William. The idea gives Constantine his ex- 
cuse to Servia. . This plea, put into her mouth by the 
Paris /ntransigeant, strikes the press of the allies as 
specious. Her Majesty issued an impassioned appeal 
to the women of Greece to be patriotic, to love the land 
of the Hellenes first and to be true to the national ideal. 
This was an outburst of emotion, says the Gaulois, 
astonishing evidence of her well-known regard for her 
brother in Berlin. What the outcome will be depends 
upon the relations between Bulgaria and Greece, which 
the Berlin Tageblatt says are of the most satisfactory 
kind. There can be no doubt, admits the London News, 
that the Wilhelmstrasse is determining for the moment 
the war policy of the Balkan powers with Germans on 
their thrones, but any day may bring a swift and dis- 
concerting change in a delicately balanced situation. 
The London Post, speaking with the voice of the tra- 
ditional diplomacy of England which for the moment 
is so discredited at home, issues this warning: 


“Greece has to consider whether it is her interest to sup- 
port Serbia or to stand aside and allow Serbia to be crushed. 
In the first place, she loses her credit as a Power whose 
word can be relied upon. No one would henceforth make 
a treaty with Greece, because no one would think it worth 
while to sign a paper which might be dishonored by the 
other party. In the second place, Greece chose Serbia for 
an alliance because Serbia was useful as a balance against 
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Bulgaria and Turkey. If that balance disappears, Greece is 
left without a friend in the Balkans, and Bulgaria becomes 
supreme. Bulgaria, which seeks to grow greater, would 
naturally add to her power and her territories at the ex- 
pense of Greece. Turkey also would take full advantage 
of the isolation of Greece in her own sphere. Therefore 
if the Central Powers succeed in giving victory to Bulgaria 
and Turkey, Greece must be the prey of both, with no 
friend to protect her against either. 

“That is the position should the Central Powers win in 
the Balkans. But suppose, for the sake of argument, they 
should lose. There would then be a victorious Serbia 
backed by the arms of France, Italy, England and Russia. 
Greece, in such circumstances, could not fairly expect to 
be very much considered in the settlement which would 
follow. ... 

“These are desperate times, and it is absolutely neces- 
sary for us to know who are our friends and who are our 
enemies. It is not feasible to send an army through a 
Greece which promises nothing more than to remain neu- 
tral, since this promise also might be broken. But what 
is feasible is that Greece should be asked to declare either 
for us or against us. If she refuses to fight on our side 
then she is, in fact, against us, and in the case it remains 
for the Navies of the Entente Powers to treat Greece as 
an enemy. A blockade of the Greek coasts, the seizure of 
all Greek shipping and of all the Greek islands is the logical 
reply to the refusal of Greece to assist Serbia.” 









































Her Majesty, Sophia, consort of the King of the Hellenes, whom 
she rules so absolutely, is not less famous as the sister of Emperor 
William than for the graceful gait which caused d’Annunzio in former 
times to liken her pace to that of Venus in the Aeneid. 
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QUEEN SOPHIA OF GREECE: THE WOMAN AT THE 
- BOTTOM OF THE BALKAN DEVELOPMENTS 


NLY the ill- natured, as the 

Paris Matin agrees, can feel 

wholly convinced that the 

Queen of the Hellenes ac- 

tually stabbed King Con- 
stantine in.the fury of the debate be- 
tween them which precipitated the de- 
parture of Prime Minister Venizelos. 
On the other hand, her Majesty, sister 
of Emperor William, has a tempera- 
ment which compels the press of the 
allies to find the legend singularly har- 
monious, strikingly in keeping with 
what might be expected of an impetu- 
ous, vehement, poetical, even dramatic, 
nature. From the hour of her birth 
some forty-five years ago, the Princess 
Sophia Dorothea Ulrica Alice was 
seen to be the most vigorous of all 
the children of the marriage of the 
Princess royal of England with the 
Prussian crown prince. At the time 
of the little princess’s christening, as 
readers of the memoirs of the late 
Empress Frederick need not be told, 
there were few at the ceremony not 
under orders for the front. “Most of 
the men were already in their fatigue 
uniforms. Emotion, anxiety and ex- 
citement made the aged Emperor Wil- 
liam I. (then only King of Prussia) 
unequal to the task of holding his lit- 
tle granddaughter at the baptismal font 
according to his wont, and this duty 
was performed for him by Queen Au- 
gusta.” The fact that the Kings of 
Wiirttemberg and Bavaria were the 
child’s godfathers marked the deci- 
sion of those states to throw in their 
lot with Prussia in the struggle pend- 
ing with France. The christening was 
one of special splendor, the conspicu- 
ous figures including Bismarck him- 
self, while the ceremony was reported 
by “Billy” Russell, the famous war cor- 
respondent of the London Times. He 
called attention to the unexampled 
vigor of the royal infant, who nearly 
kicked herself out of her grandmoth- 
er’s arms into the waters of the bap- 
tismal font. 

This amazing vigor has character- 
ized Sophia, if we are to trust her 
critics as well as her eulogists, at all 
stages of her career. When she was 
a little girl in short dresses it became 
obvious, according to a writer in the 
Figaro, that she had inherited her 
mother’s determination of character— 
the trait which in Emperor William is 


styled self-will. She has inherited also 
the intellectual zestlessness of her 
mother, an insatiable interest in life 
and all its aspects, social, political, 
emotional. Altho a Prussian princess, 
Sophia was taught English before she 
learned German. She did not imbibe, 
however, her mother’s enthusiasm for 
England and for all things English. 
Neither has the Queen of Greece that 
rationalism which inclined the late 
Empress Frederick to boldness of spec- 
ulation on religious subjects. With all 
her intellectuality and culture, there 
was wanting in the Empress Frederick 
that poetical impulse which is so con- 
spicuous in her son, the Emperor Wil- 
liam, and no less conspicuous in her 
daughter, the present Queen of the 
Hellenes. The mother of these gifted 
sovereigns was an artist of talent, who 
could paint with skill, yet lacked the 
creative gift, and never seemed di- 
vinely inspired. William and Sophia 
seem artists both to the finger - tips, 
creative, fanciful, even fantastic. Thus 
runs the French impression. 

William was quite a boy when his 
sister Sophia was born, and the little 
girl, as she grew up, formed for him 
a worshipful affection which endured, 
which has had, as all the world knows, 
its influence upon decisive political 
events. She is the only living being 
who has ever dared to twit him upon 
his propensity to preach sermons. 
“But you see,” she is quoted as saying, 
“Willy is a bishop.” She admires hini 
in that capacity, too, for to his sister 
the German Emperor is one of the 
world’s supreme prophets and leaders. 
Her disposition fits her admirably as 
his eulogist, thinks a writer in the 
London Mail, for she is intensely in- 
terested in the things he does best. She 
has photographs of him in almost 
every conceivable costume. Altho the 
Queen of Greece is destitute of her 
mother’s passion for writing letters, 
she is known to correspond with her 
brother unremittingly in terms of the 
warmest affection. She championed 
her brother eagerly in the famous dis- 
pute that led to the fall of Bismarck, 
altho she was then but a mere girl, 
and made little concealment of her im- 
pression that William was greater, 
grander and more glorious than the 
Iron Chancellor had ever been. In a 
word, as all the observers of this pair 


agree, the brother is idolized by the 
sister. 

That resemblance between them in 
temperament which makes the 
so romantic and imaginative is not so 
striking on the physical plane. Queen 
Sophia has not that look of age which 
begins to characterize her _ brother. 
She has his voice, musical, emotional 
and clear, and one can see his eyes 
flashing beneath her fine arched brows, 
notes a correspondent of the Rome 
Tribuna, who saw her just before Italy 
went into Armageddon. She walks 
with the extreme grace upon which 
the late Queen Victoria laid emphasis 
as the indispensable accomplishment 
of a princess with the Guelph blood in 
her veins. She is most impressive in 
repose, for the sister of Emperor Wil- 
liam lacks his mobility of facial ex- 
pression and looks coldly out upon the 
world. She has little gesture but 
much atmosphere. Thus in the course 
of a single Athenian winter she will 
show herself in a frilled tunic and in 
provocative velvet hats over a fur col- 
lar. She looks best in dark green, 
and she knows it. Her manner is 
pretty rather than majestic, but ex- 
quisitely dignified, and she is too in- 
stinctively feminine to rub any man 
the wrong way. She shows her dis- 
pleasure by ignoring an offender’s ex- 
istence. Her supreme talent, like that 
of her brother, is journalistic. It is 
an open secret that she edits the paper 
which exists to spread throughout 
Greece a more general appreciation of 
Kultur. Critics of the Queen of the 
Hellenes insist that she makes to-day 
in her husband’s dominions the blun- 
der of her mother before her years 
ago in Germany. She strives, to im- 
pose the ideals of her native land upon 
her adopted one. The Italian scribe 
reminds us that Sophia has over the 
late Empress Frederick the advantages 
of good looks, fascination and genius. 
For example, the daughter still looks 
irresistible in a beaded bodice and she 
has an arm and a leg in the deco- 
rative sense. It is true that fashion 
did not in the Victorian period permit 
exploitation of such effects by her 
mother at court balls. 

Her hold upon her husband is no- 
torious. To her must be ascribed his 
transformation from an_ easy-going 
democrat into a commanding figure, 
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serious, bowed, even sorrowful. She 
will not tolerate in his library the Zola 
novels he once read so avidly. Years 
ago he signed a hotel register in Eng- 
land, using Greek characters, as Count 
of Nowhere. There is no more inar- 
tistic trifling of that sort left in his 
disposition. The Queen wrought the 
transformation. He is an inexperi- 
enced person in many ways, having 
lived mainly among royal relatives, 
who all thought aloud in the society 
of each other, as a writer in the Lon- 
don Truth tells us. This explains the 
indiscretions of the King when the 
Queen lets him out of her sight—a 
thing she seldom does nowadays, ow- 
ing to her distrust of Mr. Venizelos. 
The King may go where he pleases 
with the courtly Zaimis, whose father 
was also Prime Minister. He is per- 
mitted to play billiards with Mr. Theo- 
tokis, who was Greek Minister in Ber- 
lin and learned there to understand 
the genius of Emperor William. The 
statesman most esteemed by the Queen 
is Mr. Gounaris, it seems, owing to 
his esteem for Kant, Goethe and 
Treitschke. Her Majesty does not 
mind what the King says to Mr. Gou- 


naris because he has absolute discre-- 


tion. The King can not say a word 
to Mr. Venizelos without having the 
gist of it in the next morning’s news- 


papers. 









CURRENT OPINION 


The popularity of Queen Sophia 
among ‘the Greeks surprizes the press 
of the quadruplice. They are very 
democratic and she is not. Her influ- 
ence is responsible for the failure of 
the King to live in Athens as much 
as he should. She declined also to 
permit Constantine to cultivate the 
farm in Sparta which the nation bought 
for him. The plan was to have his 
Majesty set up as a model agricul- 
turist and promote the agitation for 
good roads. Sophia had the place con- 
verted into the most poetical of im- 
aginable wildernesses, with grottoes, 
waterfalls, glens and groves. This 
was more in harmony with the Ho- 
henzollern temperament. Nevertheless, 
she has a strong party of her own in 
the land. The students adore her be- 
cause of her partiality to the Hellenic 
ideal. She was horrified by the scheme 
to turn the new testament into mod- 
ern Greek, so that the masses could 
read it. She is all for the classical 
glories of the speech of Pericles, Al- 
cibiades and that ancient academy. 
She has a poor opinion of Venizelos 
as a champion of the glories of old 
Athens. He looks too much like a 
church deacon in England in his sim- 
ple black coat and his blunt speech. 
He is no courtier. He is the idol of 
the Hellenes, yet they do not dislike 
the Queen for disliking him. 





ARISTIDE BRIAND: THE AMAZING MAN AT THE HEAD 








For an adequate impression oz the 
capacity, the character, of the reigning 
Queen of the Hellenes, says a well- 
informed writer in the London Mail, 
one must see with the mind’s eye some 
Byzantine Empress of old in all her 
pomp and circumstance. Sophia has 
the genius of a Zenobia, indeed, or the 
sense of dominion so conspicuous in 
Theodosia. Whatever secret ambition 
may fire Ferdinand of Bulgaria, as he 
dreams of hearing his horse ring a 
hoof on the steps of the famed mosque 
in Constantinople, the aims of Sophia 
are grander still. She means to set a 
son of her own upon the throne to be 
established upon the ruins of the house 
of Ottoman. The ambition is not be- 
yond her capacity, in the opinion of 
those who have studied at close range 
one of the striking feminine person- 
alities of our time. Wherever she 
lives she holds, sway. She has the 
secret of sovereignty. There is noth- 
ing ineffectual in her aspiration to 
power, for she is not a Marie An- 
toinette. She is far likelier to send 
others to a scaffold than to be sent 
there herself. The confusion, the up- 
heaval, the inscrutability, of the crisis 
in Greece must be viewed through the 
glass of her temperament, her pur- 
pose, her origin, for she is the real 
ruler of the land, as Venizelos him- 
self learned to his cost. 





OF THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT 


O other living statesman has 

the genius of Aristide Briand 

in disclosing himself inti- 

mately to his countrymen; 

and that, thinks the London 
News, accounts for the swiftness of 
his rise, the facility of his unexampled 
success in life. Not so long ago he 
dwelt in a cheap flat on one of the 
back streets of Montmartre. To-day 
he is Premier once more. A dozen 
anecdotes bring the man before us, 
afford glimpses into his soul. Con- 
sider, says our British contemporary, 
that visit to the poor in the almshouse 
at Marseilles. Only Aristide Briand 
would have known how to comfort that 
aged dame with a sore palate. She 
had just lost the one thing in the world 
left her to love—a dog. In an agony 
of grief the old woman tried to kill 
herself. Briand knew just what to 
say. Her feeling for the animal was 
noble, he told her. It demonstrated 
that capacity for affection which the 
true woman expends upon a mouse or 
a tree when it finds no other object. 
M. Briand avowed his own passion for 
dogs, for all animals. He understood, 


therefore. Nevertheless, dogs can not 
live long. Fifteen years will make the 
liveliest of them venerable. We must 





look forward with philosophy to the 
end. When death overtakes the pet, 
there is still surcease of sorrow. We 
can transfer our love toa pup. Where- 
upon M. Briand had the prefect send 
a pup to the sick old woman. 

M. Briand is always doing something 
like this. No one was ever more hu- 
man. Some character sketches attri- 
bute this to his peasant origin; but the 
Matin has looked into the. matter and 
finds him a bourgeois. His father was 
comfortably situated after a career in 
business at Nantes and no difficulty 
was found in educating Aristide for 
the bar. He had from his early youth 
what the French call the flux of words. 
He thought of becoming a novelist, 
like Balzac, whose works he devoured 
when young. He had the literary gift 
without the literary temperament. He 
was a man of words but he was like- 
wise a man of action. The combina- 
tion is unusual in France, the Paris 
daily fears. It explains everything in 
the career of Briand, his rise from ob- 
scurity to prominence in “Tout-Paris.” 

Rare ability and exceptional oppor- 
tunity, then, as the French newspapers 
explain this character, do not alone ac- 
count for Briand. He acts always on 
the theory of “nothing venture, noth- 





ing gain.” He will risk his whole ca- 
reer upon @ single throw, as everyone 
noticed when he faced the trade-unions 
in the course of the railway strike and 
terminated a great political crisis. It 
is essentially characteristic of him that 
he employs the most reckless chauf- 
feurs. He has been in many a colli- 
sion on the road. The French like that 
sort of thing. They see in it the bold- 
ness, the willingness to “cut things 
fine,” which Briand professes quite 
openly. He is ready to expose his soul 
to an admiring world, as the Figaro, 
his one-time foe, has said of him. 
Oratory alone has not made Briand 
politically, according to the Paris Hu- 
manité—the Socialist organ he did so 
much to establish only to find in it 
later his severest critic. Briand, as 
even the hostile Gaulois admits, is the 
most dazzling orator in France. He 
has more imagination than Viviani, 
another supreme master of the spoken 
word, and he displays more sincerity 
than Clemenceau, who is satiric. He 
has, besides, an inexpressibly graceful 
gesture. He never pounds the tribune. 
He walks towards it naturally, too, a 
thing poor Delcassé never could do. 
There is a great deal in this detail to 
the French deputies, and many a 

















speech has been wrecked by some epi- 
gram manufactured by the malicious 
as a speaker proceeded from his seat 
to the fatal elevation. Briand takes 
the walk beautifully. 

Altho the speeches of Briand are 
tremendous in their delivery because 
his voice sends them home, they read 


THE FRENCH PRIME 


MINISTER WHO BELIEVES 


THE NEW FRENCH PREMIER 
clerical as Premier, never understood 
that. Briand was in a way a pupil of 
his and Combes regarded with suspi- 
cion the politeness of the rising states- 
man to monks and nuns. Combes 
wanted the police to break into the 
House of the Good Shepherd. Briand 
would not entertain the suggestion. 


IN GOD, AFTER ALL 


Aristide Briand, who heads the reorganized French cabinet, has been hurt by intimations 
that he is an atheist, the truth being, as he told the chamber of deputies, that his faith is fixed 
in a supreme being, wise, good, just and benevolent. 


like a poet’s prose, and the Débats has 
said sarcastic things about them. M. 
Briand has told the deputies in the 
solemn manner he assumes at just the 
right time that he believes in God; but 
the French daily wonders how that can 
be. The clerical dailies insist that he 
is an atheist. He has certainly read 
Voltaire with gusto, and when he was 
a journalist his style was supposed to 
betray that fact too often. But, he has 
always refrained from the mockery of 
Roman Catholic dogmas of which even 
some anticlericals in the chamber have 
been fond. He put through the ad- 
ministrative measures entailed by the 
separation of Church and State with- 
out once coming into collision with 
the Archbishop. Combes, fiercely anti- 


Combes wanted the crucifixes taken 
out of the court-houses in a .symbol- 
ically ceremonial fashion, with speeches 
and quotations relative to the emanci- 
pation of the human spirit from the 
bonds of superstition. Briand laughed 
in the face of his former chief and 
had the religious emblems taken down 
in the night without ado. 

Briand has proved no less tactful 
with “high finance.” He always took 
care to have the Temps denounce him 
at the right time. A born journalist 
as well as a born orator, he was at 
pains in every crisis of his career to 
do what the Débats and the Gaulois 
would find fault with. That was most 
important at a time when the radicals 
were denouncing his treason to that 
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militant socialism he loved in his un- 
regenerate days, when he was calling 
for a distribution of the property of 
the rich among the poor and urging 
the toilers to rise in bloody insurréc- 
tion. He did it in a roar, pointing an 
impressive finger heavenward. Nowa- 
days he points at his opponent in de- 
bate without looking at that opponent. 
It is quite an expedient, admits the 
Gaulois, and has won over some doubt- 
ful deputies in a close division! No- 
body in France “points the finger” so 
effectively as Briand, and all French 
statesmen want to the finger 
effectively. 

You will not find the name of Briand 
among the lists of stockholders in en- 
terprizes that have to be investigated 
by “commissions.” He keeps out of 
the investments known as “political,” 
just as he keeps away from dinners at 
which bishops are asked to speak. 
With rare dissimulation as one Paris 
paper says, with true republican sim- 
plicity as his Paris organ tells us, Bri- 
and has not adopted the luxurious mode 
of life with the rise in his fortunes. 
Clemenceau, one story runs, will not 
stay in a room while Briand is smoking 
there, the Premier’s cigars being of the 
cheap and nasty kind. He fell into the 
habit of using bad tobacco when he was 
an editorial writer on the Lanterne. He 


point 


is also prone to the use of a wretched, 


thin claret. He lacks all gastronomic 
artistry and can not, it is said, even 
dress a salad. He shows no trace of 
the indigestion rumored to _ torture 
Poincaré. 

Briand is said by the correspondent 
of the London Chronicle to stand the 
years and the strain with glory. He is 
getting gray. The hair has grown 
thin. The plumpness of the figure 
which once adorned his height has 
been succeeded by emaciation. There 
is a suggestion of hollow cheek and 
even of red if not faded eye. But the 
voice is more exquisite than ever. 
There is the old unassumed elegance 
of aspect. The nails are well mani- 
cured, as anyone could see when he 
held up his forefinger to the deputies. 
War has intensified the solemnity of 
the face, the depth of the tone. The 
hair just above the ear has seemed to 
whiten in spots. The lips are com- 
pressed and the lines of the jaw, once 
rounded out of prominence, have re- 
asserted themselves. The war has 
done to this man what it has done to 
Poincaré himself, to the Kaiser even— 
extinguished a certain lightness and 
freshness, imparted a touch of the 
stern, lent that look of energy which 
proclaims how unsparingly all the re- 
serves of strength are drawn upon for 
a supreme need. Only Clemenceau, 
among the great French statesmen, has 
made an epigram since the war began, 
—and the Homme enchainé was sup- 
pressed for it. Briand has turned his 
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CURRENT OPINION 















eloquence in the direction of eulogy. 
His speeches over some of the fallen 
will live long as specimens of a type 
of eloquence to which the French have 
always been partial—the funeral ora- 
tion. He looks a mournful figure in 
the black cloak he carries to these ob- 
sequies, but he makes them inspiring. 
Briand is noted for his capacity to 


E HAVE not lost; the an- 
tis have lost. We never 
had Pennsylvania; they 
have always had it.” “Tom 
Foley of New York, a 

nice enough man to be a perfect lady, 
says, ‘I voted against the woman suf- 
frage thing and instructed all my men 
to do likewise.’ ‘My men!’ And this 
is free America! Men who would in- 
stantly resent any attempt of a king 
to rule over them lie prostrate and 
allow political bosses to march over 
their bodies.” “In New York we only 
need to get one more vote in nine to 
achieve victory, and we are going 
after that ninth man.” “Two great 
fetishes are receiving their death-blow 
in our day—the divine right of kings 
and the age-old fallicy of the divine 
right of sex.” 

In such sentences Anna Howard 
Shaw, the white-haired leader of 
American woman suffragists, derives 
omens of victory out of the failure to 
secure “votes for women” in eastern 
States at the November elections. If 
there be any irony in the fact that 
three States which voted “no” have 
peculiar associations with Dr. Shaw’s 
career, she loses sight of it in rallying 
others for the Cause. In Massachusetts 
she came out of her first church pas- 
torates as a national suffrage preach- 
er thirty years ago. In Pennsylvania 
she has made her home a national suf- 
frage shrine. In New York headquar- 
ters she is, at 68 years of age, active 
president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, and this 
is the eleventh year of her presidency. 
The voice of this veteran at after-elec- 
tion mass meetings in Philadelphia and 
New York last month sounded the key- 
note of enthusiasm for fighting on. 

The Shaws of the northern high- 
lands of Scotland were known as 
fighters. This American daughter of 
the clan—at four she was brought 
from England to the United States in 
an immigrant ship—brilliantly reflects 
the fighting tradition in both personal 
achievement and public life. Yet she 


distinctly repudiates the militant suf- 
frage movement as undignified, un- 
worthy and un-American. If violence 
on the part of men is undesirable in 
achieving their ends, it is much more 








sleep anywhere, like Napoleon. It is 
another survival from his journalist 
days, when he wrote about “passionate 
crimes” for the more radical papers of 
Paris, and exposed the financial irreg- 
ularities of deputies in the chamber. 
He still nibbles rather than eats, and 
looks over a newspaper while doing so. 
His luncheon is often brought in to 





ANNA HOWARD SHAW, INVETERATE OPTIMIST OF THE 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT 


so, she argues, on the part of women, 
for women never appear to less ad- 
vantage than in physical combats with 
men. Subtle humor, quick wit, broad 
sympath?, intense conviction, keen 
sense of justice, and sharp thrust of 
satire have been her chosen fighting 
weapons to secure the rights of female 
human beings as she sees them. 

A “self-made woman” is the charac- 
terization most popular with writers 
who sketch or interview Anna Shaw. 
She is self-made to a degree which 
makes her life an inspiration to those 
who acquaint themselves with it. Hers 
is a story of initiative and the over- 
coming of difficulties a self-made man 
would credit as gloriously American, 
She has been induced to tell it under 
the modest title of “The Story of a’ 
Pioneer,” regeritly published by Har- 
pers. Every aspiring young woman 
should read the book, urges the Jour- 
nal of Education; “it should be in every 
school library. Dr. Shaw is one of the 
great American personalities.” 

Doctor :Shaw is both D.D. and 
M.D.,-a déctor of divinity and a physi- 
cian, an_unusual distinction for a wom- 
an. $he completed her medical course 
in Boston while serving as pastor of 
two rural churches on Cape Cod, 
partly to avoid getting in a rut, more 
from a realization of the splendid work 
women could do as ministers to the 
body as well as the soul. Congenial 
work never killed anyone, she ob- 
serves. The D.D. came as an honor 
from the west nearly a quarter of a 
century after she was graduated from 
the Theological School of Boston 
University. There she had been lone 
woman to 42 men theologs in the class 
of 1878. She sought full ordination as 
a Methodist Episcopal minister, but the 
authorities refused it on account of her 
sex and revoked even her license to 
preach. Tho it almost upset the 
Methodist Protestant denomination, 
friends secured her ordination by that 
body in 1880. Their leading university 
in Kansas conferred the doctorate well 
after she had become a national figure. 

To most of the reading and hearing 
public—where in the United States has 
she not been heard?—Doctor Shaw is 
not Doctor Shaw, nor Anna Howard 
Shaw, but just Anna Shaw. To many 





him at the ministry from the neighbor- 
ing restaurants. When Poincaré was 
Premier the dishes had to be covered. 
Briand is quite careless in such mat- 
ters. The waiter returned once in two 
hours and found the food untasted. “I 
declare,” said Briand, looking up with 
the greatest astonishment, “I thought I 
had eaten it.” 






intimates in suffrage circles she is al- 
ways Miss Shaw. Both attitudes, 
American fashion, pay unconscious 
tributes of familiarity and respect. 

Dr. Shaw’s profession she sets down 
for “Who’s Who” as “woman suffra- 
gist.” Except for short terms of coun- 
try-school teaching, at $2 a week and 
“boarding around,” Miss Shaw earned 


-her way up through university and 


through life by platform and pulpit 
speaking. She remembers that at 14 
she preached to the trees in the Michi- 
gan woods, thus offsetting the “man’s” 
work which pioneer log-cabin life re- 
quired of her. She fainted in her first 
attempt at school recitation, but came 
back and delivered. The orator’s faint 
feeling is always with her before mak- 
ing an address, she says. Chief en- 
couragement to her ambitions came 
from Mary A. Livermore, who was 
lecturing in the West, and.it was Mrs. 
Livermore’s influence which later led 
to accepting the position of National 
Lecturer for the Franchise Depart- 
ment of the W. C. T. U. This was in 
1885-6. Dr. Shaw writes: 


“We were entering upon a deeply sig- 
nificant period. For the first time women 
were going into industrial competition 
with men, and already men were in- 
tensely resenting their presencee Around 
me I saw women overworked and under, 
paid, doing men’s work at half men’s 
wages, not because their work was int 
ferior, but because they were women. 
Again, too, I studied the obtrusive prob- 
lems of the poor and of the women of 
the streets: and, looking at the whole 
social situation from every angle, I could 
find but one solution for women—the re- 
moval of the stigma of disfranchisement. 
As man’s equal before the law, woman 
could demand her rights, asking favors 
from no one. With all my heart I joined 
the crusade of the men and women who 
were fighting for her. My real work 
had begun.” 


Miss Shaw is not a commanding 
figure on the platform. Short and 
plump, such is her own description of 
herself. But she learned how to use 
her voice so as to be heard distinctly 
tho without harshness, and she wins 
instant attention to her message. To a 
Chautauqua critic who ventured to ask 
why she wore her hair short, she re- 
plied, “I was born with short hair.” 
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But thereafter she let her hair grow 
long, for she had learned that “no 
woman in public life can afford to 
make herself conspicuous by any ec- 
centricity of dress or appearance. If 
she does so she suffers for it herself, 


UNDAUNTED 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE 





a sermon at the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago, which incidentally reconciled her 
father to the life “his difficult daugh- 
ter” had chosen. The third was the 
first sermon ever preached by a woman 
in the State Church of Sweden. The 















































A FIGHTING BUT NOT A MILITANT SUFFRAGIST 
The inspiring voice of Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, veteran president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, has been heard by more American audiences than that of any 
other living woman of the pulpit or platform. ; 


which may not disturb her, and to a 
greater or less degree she injures the 
cause she represents, which should dis- 
turb her very much.” In the Lyceum 
and Chautauqua lecture field, speaking 
on temperance and suffrage, Anna 
Howard Shaw became a standard at- 
traction and secured the income which 
made it possible for her to serve suf- 
frage organizations without salary year 
after year. 

Three times only in her life was 
Anna Shaw satisfied that her speeches 
gave the best that was in her. One 
was at an outdoor town meeting the 
night before Coatesville, Pennsylvania, 
voted for prohibition. The second was 


reader of Dr. Shaw’s delightful auto- 
biography is struck with her ability 
to hit the bull’s-eye in an emergency. 
Called upon to substitute for a man 
who failed to come she preached to 
sailors on a faraway ship from the 
text, “Blessed are the homesick.” A 
Lyceum Course poster had announced 
her as the whistling lady who would 
speak on “The Missing Link.” The 
local debating society had been dis- 
cussing the subject and the enterpriz- 
ing management had sold out the 
house! Anna Shaw scored with 
“Woman is the missing link in our 
government.” She writes her speeches 
on the tips of her fingers—that is, she 
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points on her fingers 


and has the fingers named for the 


always makes the 


points 

Good temper and strong physique of 
men frequently break down from the 
rack and strain of peripatetic lectur- 
ing and campaigning \ writer for 
the London QOucen was particularly 
impressed with the absence of rancor 
in Dr. Shaw, despite her long, up-hill 
fight. “She is a truly charming wom- 
an, with strong principles and sturdy 
convictions, wide - minded, and most 
happily lacking in that dogmatic man- 
ner which some people acquire when 
fighting for a cause that they have 
closely at heart.” She is an example 
of the invigoration which comes from 
work in a righteous but unpopular 
cause, according to the N. Y. Evening 
Post. She records that her father 
gave her a little saw and hatchet when 
she came with the five other children 
of the family to this country. That 
gift, she remarks, seems to have been 
prophetic of the years ahead of her. 
She rejoices in superabundant physical 
vitality; a pet theory “that if one in- 
tends to get somewhere it is better to 
start, even in the wrong direction, than 
to stand still’; and “an iron constitu- 
tion that was needed.” She felled 
trees in the Michigan forest when a 
girl; she indulges in that pastime at 
her home in Moylan, Pa. To love of 
outdoor life she attributes good health. 

Dr. Shaw’s first home of her own 
was built on Cape Cod around a huge 
and massive bog- wood bedroom set 
which she surprised herself into buy- 
ing at auction. The home at Moylan 
has two distinct interests, described in 
The Pictorial Review: its perfect con- 
venience in housekeeping appoint- 
ments, and its furnishings and activ- 
ities. There is a “Children’s Corner”; 
the “friendly living room” occupies 
half the ground floor. Mementoes of 
Susan B. Anthony are conspicuous. 
Dr. Shaw declares: 
“I cherish as my dearest treasure the 
volume of her ‘History of Woman Suf- 
frage’ on the fly-leaf of which she had 
written this inscription: 


REVEREND ANNA Howarp SHaw 

This huge volume IV I present to you with 
the love that a mother beareth, and I hope you 
will find in it the facts about women, for you 
will find them nowhere else. Your part will be 
to see that the four volumes are duly placed in 
the libraries of the country, where every student 
of history may have access to them 

With unbounded love and faith, 
Susan B. AntHory. 


“That final line is still my greatest 
comfort. When I am misrepresented or 
misunderstood, when I am accused of 
personal ambition or of working for per- 
sonal ends, I turn to it and to similar 
lines penned by the same hand, and tell 
myself that I should not allow anything 
to interfere with the serenity of my spirit 
or disturb me in my work. At the end 
of 18 years of the most intimate com- 
panionship, the leader of our cause, the 
greatest woman I have ever known, still 
felt for me ‘unbounded love and faith.’ 
Having had that, I have had enough.” 
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“THE UNCHASTENED WOMAN’—A CONSISTENT 


DRAMA OF 


A WOMAN VAMPIRE WHO “FEEDS ON THE 


IRTUE fares badly in the suc- 

cessful plays of the present 

season. The ‘good’ woman 

is depicted as an uninterest- 

ing and often a despicable 
character; while that familiar figure of 
the stage, the beautiful and ingenuous 
young girl who has _fallen—usually 
through no misstep of her own—and 
consorted promiscuously with men and 
who has nevertheless retained a lovely 
character, is rendered poignantly sym- 
pathetic. Louis K. Anspacher’s play 
of “The Unchastened Woman” appeals 
to the. metropolitan critics as singularly 
devoid of what they term “sloppy senti- 
mentality.” ‘What a relief,’ exclaims 
Louis Sherwin in the New York Globe, 
“to see a bad woman who does not 
reform in the last act!” There is no 


doubt that this disagreeable girl Caro- 
line Knollys is a bad woman, even tho 


she is technically faithful to her mar- 
riage vows. To quote Mr. Sherwin: 
“Another thing to Mr. Anspacher’s 
credit is that he does show his Caroline 
Knollys as a bad woman. 
American authors — particularly our 
earnest and voluble authoresses— 
would make her out a good woman 
simply because she is not unchaste. 
She is, of course, malicious, spiteful, 
selfish, unscrupulous and dangerous. 
But the prevailing idea of American 
playwrights is that their heroines can 
commit all the really serious, pernicious 
offences and still be called good women 
so long as they afte chaste.” The char- 
acter of Caroline Knollys—and the play 
is not much more than a study of this 
character—is, in the opinion of the 
same critic, a most interesting study. 
“Respectable harpies of this type 
abound in every country. Its possibili- 
ties for dramatic purposes have been 
strangely neglected hitherto.” Hey- 
wood Broun, the conscientious critic 
of the New York Tribune, is of the 
opinion that “The Unchastened Wom- 
an” is beyond every other play of the 
season. 

Mr. Anspacher loses no time in be- 
ginning his portrayal of this interest- 
ing type. She is the wife of Hubert 
Knollys, a New York capitalist who is 
interested in southern factories. The 
first act begins with Caroline’s return 
from Europe with her friend Susan 
Ambie. Caroline has attempted to 
smuggle in laces, jewels and gowns, 


Most other. 


SOULS OF OTHERS” 


but is saved from arrest by the inter- 
vention of Emily Madden, a young 
woman with whom Hubert Knollys had 
at one time been unduly intimate. This 
smuggling escapade is particularly dis- 
tasteful to her wealthy husband, who 
is thoroly cognizant of Caroline’s innate 
dishonesty. On her trip abroad Caro- 
line has picked up a young American 
architect, Lawrence Sanbury, and now 
she has made up hér mind to exert her 
influence upon his life, to win him 
away from his wholesome but hum- 
drum wife, who is a settlement worker 
and who incidentally has been attack- 
ing the industrial conditions in Hubert 
Knollys’ southern mills. Caroline’s own 
marital relations are sharply revealed 
in the course of a conversation with 
her husband: 


Husert. The superfluous wealth you've 
had has deprived us both of at least one 
of the real things. If we’d been poor to- 
gether, there might have been something 
in our lives—something we’ve missed— 
something at any rate I’ve missed. Some 
mutuality—some interests together. Here 
we are, two people who have lived for 
twenty odd years together, and who have 
never really had even a trouble in com- 
mon. 

CaRoLineE. (With a remote smile.) 
What trouble would you like to have me 
share with you? 

Husert. (Changed tone.) Oh, none. 

CaroLtinE. Hubert, don’t be romantic 
toward your wife. That’s waste of time. 

Husert. Well, our married life is cer- 
tainly nothing to boast of. 

CaROLINE. Pardon, my dear Hubert, 
we've made a brilliant success of mar- 
riage. We ought to be grateful to the 
institution. It has given both of us the 
fullest liberty—a liberty that I’ve enjoyed; 
and you’ve— 

Husert. It makes no difference where 
we begin; we always wind up at the same 
place, don’t we? 

CAROLINE. Because you have abused 
your liberty. 

Husert. Yes, I admit it’s my fault— 
if you like, all my fault. It’s useless to 
go back over the old ruptures and recrimi- 
nations. The prime mistake in both our 
lives was that we ever married. Well, 
we did. After about two years of doves, 
we had several years of cat and dog— 

CarOoLineE. I beg your pardon, in which 
class of animal do you place me? 

Huspert. We won't argue the phrase. 
You refused divorce or separation at a 
time in life when we might have got one 
without making ourselves ridiculous! 


CarRoLiNeE. Divorce is always ridiculous. 
I made up my mind you'd never get free 
for anything I should do. 

Hupert. Yes, you’ve always been very 
careful about that. It isn’t morality; but 
you never cared to relinquish an advan- 
tage. In the real significance of marriage, 
you have broken all: your vows but one. 
I have kept all my vows but one. That 
one violation of mine has given you the 
whip hand over me for these long years. 

CaROLINE. Have you broken with that 
woman? 

HUvuBErtT. 

CAROLINE, 
Madden. 

HUBERT. 
about her. 

CaRoLINE. Pardon, I have taken the 
trouble to gather all the intimate de- 
tails. 

Husert. Indeed? 

CAROLINE. And my friends have seen 
you every place with her. That’s all I 
really care about. 

Husert. And they will continue to see 
us whenever Miss Madden does me the 
honor to accompany me. 

CAROLINE. (Resuming her newspaper.) 
Oh, very well. I shall continue to con- 
done everything; because I do not wish 
the elaborate structure I have built for 
many years to be destroyed. Our mar- 
riage stands as a temple to the Gods of 
Convention. The priests are hypocrites; 
but be careful not to make the congre- 
gation laugh. That’s all I ask of you. 
Quite simple, isn’t it? 

Husert. (Rising.) . Yes, simple as all 
heartless things are. 


What woman? 
That Madden woman. Emily 


You know nothing whatever 


Caroline confesses to her friend 
Miss Ambie that she intends to use 
Miss Madden as a weapon in her bat- 
tle with her husband and that she might 
use Emily Madden’s name as co-re- 
spondent whenever she chooses. Pres- 
ently Lawrence Sanbury and his wife 
Hildegarde enter. Hildegarde comes 
to a realization that she must battle 
for her husband’s love and that he 
is completely under the psychological 
domination of Mrs. Knollys. The lat- 
ter has given the young architect a 
commission to remodel her home, 
knowing that this will bring them 1 
closer intimacy. Mrs. Sanbury dis- 
cusses the labor conditions in the 
southern mills with Hubert Knollys, 
with the result that he decides to leave 
on a visit of inspection. 

In the meantime Emily Madden, now 
an employee of the Customs depart- 
ment, calls to consult Hubert Knolly 

























































concerning his wife’s infringement of 
the law. She has done everything in 
her power to save the wife of her pro- 
tector from a charge of smuggling. 
Miss Madden, we learn, is a friend 
of the Sanburys. Hubert Knollys dis- 
cusses his wife’s activities with his 
former mistress. 


Husert. I wonder if I can explain it. 
Caroline has a mania for depredating the 
next generation. She poses to herself as 
the heroine of a belated romance. 

Emirty. But she knows 
tarried, doesn’t she? 

Husert. She prefers them married. 
Takes all the perfume and the blossoms 
and lets the wife grub at the roots. Does 
he live with his wife? 

Emity. Why, of 
That’s the finest thing about 

Husert. Better yet. She 
ing a test of her power. 

Emity. (Jmpulsively.) 
the best in the world and— 

Husert. Then I pity her. 

Emity. You don’t mean your wife will 
hurt Hildegarde, do you? 

Husert. (Bitterly.) She won't bleed, 
that is, outwardly. She'll just wake up 
and find her happiness evaporated. 


Lawrence is 


course, devotedly. 
him. 
enjoys mak- 


Hildegarde’s 


Emity. You mustn't allow it. 
Husert. (Desperately.) What can I 
do? Caroline has done this all her life, 


and she operates under the protection of 
my name. I’ve had apparently to stand 
by and sanction it. 

Emity. Can’t you stop her? 

HUBERT. (Walking about.) How? 
You’d respect her if she showed one real 
motion. She’s physically chaste; but is 
absolutely unchastened in soul, and yet 
she feeds on the souls of others. That's 
how she keeps young. She's a mental 
Bluebeard, and I’m the hotel clerk for her 
castle—I know where all her miserable 
relics hang. What rooms and what days 
of their lives they've offered her! 


EmiLy. (Rises.) Why, this is horrible, 
Hubert! 
Hupert. (Continuing.) I'd give my 


eyes to stop her. If not for the sake of 
others, for my sake. She’s broken me. I 
tried to get free for years at the begin- 
ning. But she plays so absolutely safe 
she protects herself so completely that she 
is unassailable. 





Emily Madden tells Knollys of her 
engagement to Michael Krellin, a rad- 
ical journalist who is fighting with 
Hildegarde Sanbury to better the con- 
ditions of the working class. There- 
fore she tells Knollys that all is over 
between them. “I’ve no reproach to 
make you,” she confesses; “and I don’t 
want you to reproach me or to feel any 
bitterness. What we gave was a free 
gift from both a free gift and no 
regrets. A break had to come some 
time. .. . And as soon as I met 
him ... I realized that it had to come 
right away. He asked no questions, 
but that’s why you haven't seen or 
hearc from me, Hubert. I’m going to 
marty Michael Krellin.” 

When Caroline Knollys hears that 
she has been saved from arrest by the 


“THE 





UNCHASTENED 


WOMAN” 

















AN 


Unchastened Woman” as 
seen.” 


learning her craft. 


efforts of “that woman” Emily Mad- 
den, her husband’s former mistress, she 
is secretly infuriated tho she quickly 
regains her outward calmness and 
plans a subtle revenge. 

Some days later she goes to luncheon 
in the home of the Sanburys, who live 
in one of New York’s “model tene- 
ments.” There she flaunts her power 
over Lawrence Sanbury before his 
wife. She has lost no time in creat- 
ing in the young architect a dissatis- 
faction and a disgust with his sur- 
roundings. During the course of the 
badly served lunch, Michael Krellin, 
the radical newspaper man who has 
been attacking her husband for his 
heartless treatment of the southern 
strikers, enters, and a sarcastic con- 
versation arises between the two. In 
the course of this conversation, Krellin 
expresses his belief in marriage. A 
moment later Miss Emily Madden en- 
ters the living-room of the Sanburys. 


KRELLIN. Mrs. Knollys, Miss Madden 
is the reason for my belief in marriage. 

CAROLINE. (Amused and _ pausing.) 
Oh! That is remarkable. (She suddenly 
realises that a weapon has been placed in 
her hands; she immediately becomes calm. 
Emily is in silent desperation.) 


ACTRESS WHO CAN 


“one of the most flamboyant exhibitions of good acting 
The critic of the Evening Journal compared 
She is a cousin of Mrs. Fiske and spent years under the 
Much of the success of Louis K 


ACT 


One of the critics characterized Miss Emily Stevens’ acting as Caroline Knollys in 


‘The 
New York has 
Duse in “La Femme de Claude.” 
greatest comédienne in 
her art 


her to 
tutelage of our 
Anspacher's play is due to 


Kre_uin. (Proudly.) It 
her persuasion that the 
about never 
papers. 

CaroLine. (To Emily.) 1 am glad of 
this opportunity to thank you for that, and 
(significantly) for many other favors. 

Emiry. (l'ncertainly.) Oh, I am sure 
—] 

KRELLIN 


due to 
wrote 
the 


was 
article | 
published in 


you was 


(To Emily.) I needed 
dear, to me from Miss Ambie 
and to defend this government Miss 
Ambie agrees with you about the govern- 


you, 


my save 


ment. No? (To Susan.) 
Susan. (lchemently.) I don't! 
Krectin. (70 Emily.) She does not. 
Another convert (Gesture of amuse- 
ment.) While Mrs. Knollys and I main- 
tain the government is ridiculous. (To 


Caroline.) No? (Suddenly remember- 

ing.) I'll get a chair. 
CaroLine. (To Krellin.) 

Miss Madden can 


Don't bother, 
please. my 
place. 
Emity. Oh, no! 
Hitpecarve. (To Caroline.) Please 
don’t disturb yourself. (To Lawrence.) 
Larrie, get a chair from your room. 
CAROLINE. (Continuing.) It won't be 
a new experience for Miss Madden. She 
has already occupied my place before this, 
and many times and for a long time I 
have been accustomed to yield to her. 
KRELLIN. (Perplexed.) Is that 
How? 


occupy 


so? 
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Emity. (Jn terror.) Oh, Michael, why 
did I come here? . 

Kre_itin. What's the matter, Emmy? 

CaroLinE. (To Emily.) Have no fear, 
Miss Madden, your intended husband be- 
lieves in women “boundlessly” and “in 
every capacity.’ He has a sense of hu- 
mor and admires hypocrites. He will be 
consistent to his views; but I am sure 
he will allow me to be equally consistent 
with mine. 

Kreviin. Carte blanche! 
rence re-enter with the chair.) 
are. Now we can listen— 

Caro.tineE. I have no principles, but I 
have some prejudices. And either Miss 
Madden or I must leave the room. 

Susan. Oh, Carrie! 

KreELLIN. What do you mean? 
isn’t argument. That’s evasion. 

Lawrence. (Quickly.) Emily and 
Michael, you've said about enough. Now, 
please go! 

Hivpecarpe. (To Lawrence.) By no 
means: Mrs. Knollys will be good enough 
to explain herself. 


(Seeing Law- 
Here we 


That 


KRELLIN. What is your reason, Mrs. 
Knollys ? 
CAROLINE. (Charmingly.) Since you 


insist, it is simply because I refuse to sit 
at the same table with my husband's mis- 
tress. 


KRELLIN. Ha! 
HivpeGarvE. (Simultaneously.) Oh! 
KreELLIN. (Fiercely.) That’s a lie! A 


black malicious lie! 
CAROLINE. Oh, no! 


KrELLIN. She doesn’t even know your 
husband. 

Carotine. Ask her! 

KreEL_tin. Madame, I am not here to 


insult her myself, but to defend her 
against your attempt to do so! 

Carotine. Ask her, and you will learn 
it was for my husband’s sake that your 
article was suppressed. But he, no doubt, 
has paid Miss Madden for any loss you 
may have suffered. Come, Susan. (To 
Hildegarde.) I’ve had a delightful lunch- 
eon. My wrap, Lawrence! 

KRELLIN. (Quietly aggressive.) Mrs. 
Knollys, of course you cannot go until I 
have relieved your mind from any mis- 
apprehensions about your husband. 

CaRoLinE. But unfortunately I seem to 
affect Miss Madden disagreeably. 


Krellin is infuriated at this accusa- 
tion against his fiancée, and demands 
a retraction. Hildegarde Sanbury, 
goaded beyond endurance by the ac- 
tions and stinging words of Caroline 
Knollys, demands that she remain and 
explain her actions to her. The rest 
are sent out, and the two women re- 
main to indulge in an exciting. battle. 


Hivpecarpe. (Gravely.) After you 
leave this room, I want you to pass out of 
our lives forever. 

Caro.tine. Your life? That’s very sim- 
pel. You have something else to say to 
me? 

Hivpecarpe. So many things—I hardly 
know where to begin. 

CaroLine. Let me help you. 
eliminate Miss Madden. 

Hivpecarpe. We will not eliminate 
Miss Madden. We have a different sense 
of values—you and I—but we both are 


We'll 


CURRENT OPINION 


married women. Emily is different. She 
has nothing but her friends, Michael and 
me, and we together will force you to re- 
tract. 


CaroLineE. Retract the truth! What 
else ! 

Hi_pecarpE. And make a full apology 
to her. 

CaroLtineE. I have never apologized in 


my life. 

Hi_pecGArpeE. Then you have a few ex- 
periences in store for you. (Pause. Com- 
ing closer.) What was your purpose in 
coming here to-day? 

CAROLINE. You know. 
your husband. 

Hi-peGArpE. And now you think you 
can eliminate me? 

CaROLINE. Why, your husband has his 
own career, and you are sensible. 

Hivpecarpe. I don’t wish to speak of 
Lawrence. I wish to speak of you. I am 
told the world of art needs women of 
your kind. You have everything—wealth, 
influence, position. You hold patronage 
and opportunity in your hands. 

CAROLINE. (Jnterrupting.) Why don’t 
you add, I hold your husband, too? In 
other words that you regret your bargain, 
and you want me to send him back to you. 

Hivpecarpe. (Scornfully.) Oh, no! 
But don’t make the price for your patron- 
age so high that a man must sacrifice his 
self-respect to gain the prize you offer. 

CAROLINE. (Quietly, after a look.) I 
never dreamed that you'd be ‘jealous—are 
you? 

HiLpecarpeE. (Fervently.) Yes, I am 
jealous—jealous for him, but not of him! 

CaroLine. I’ve given him the oppor- 
tunity. He has chosen. 

HILpEGARDE. To choose, one must be 
independent. He isn’t. He thinks he 
dares not choose against you. He fears 
to jeopardize commissions. There’s where 
you make unscrupulous use of your ad- 
vantages. 

CAROLINE. (With a smile.) My dear 
Mrs. Sanbury, I may be mistaken, but you 
seem bent on telling me your husband 
doesn’t care for me. Is that what you 
mean? 


My interest in 


HiLpecGArpDE. No. (Suddenly.) What 
are you trying to make me think? 
CaroLineE. Think what you like. I 


make no disguises; but I marvel at you. 
’ HiLpecArpe. At me? 

CaroLinE. I thought you weren't a 
feminine woman. You're interested in so 
many things beside your husband. I’ve 
interested myself in him. If, in that in- 
terest, you think that he has gone beyond 
what you expected, why not speak to 
him? 

Hi_pecArpe. He’s lost his 
You’ve blinded him. 

CaroLine. I thought I had opened his 
eyes. You see, Love isn’t blind. The 
trouble is, it sees too much. (Obliterat- 
ing her with a glance.) It sometimes 
sees things that aren’t there at all. It 
isn’t my fault if now he sees things as 
they are. I open everybody’s eyes. That’s 
my profession. (Significantly.) I’ve 
opened yours, I hope. I’ve optned Mr. 
Krellin’s. ’ 

Hivpecarpe. Yes, and tried wantonly 
to destroy his faith in Emily, as now 
you’re trying to destroy my faith in Law- 
rence. 

CAROLINE. 


senses. 


Ah, then you are afraid. 





HivpecarpeE. (Nervously.) I’m _ not 
afraid of Lawrence. Your insinuations 
don’t affect me—you— 

CaroLineE. Indeed. Then why this 


argument? 

HitpeGArDE. (Amazed.) You'd like to 
make me think my husband is your lover! 
(She draws a sharp breath.) 

CaroLine. And if that were the case- 
what then? 

HiLpEGARDE. Oh, no, you wouldn’t boast 
of it. 

CAROLINE. 
secure boast. 

HILDEGARDE. 


I never boast—only the in- 
(Pause.) 


It’s a lie! It’s a lie! It's 


a lie! 
CaroLinE. Ask him! 
HILDEGARDE. You mean you would have 


me ask my husband such a question— 

CAROLINE. Why not? 

HivpeGarpE (Suddenly calm, and see- 
ing through Caroline.) Because it isn’t 
important enough, Mrs. Knollys. 

CAROLINE. You mean, your husband’s 
fidelity isn’t important to you? 

HILpEGARDE. Oh, yes, but there’s far 
more at stake. For his sake I’ve stepped 
aside. I’ve given you every chance with 
him, because you may have helped him— 
I don’t know. You've taken his time—his 
mind—his work—his energy. He _ has 
amused you, fed your vanity and gratified 
your sense of power over people. I’ve 
been patient—I’ve left him free to choose; 
for if a woman like you can take the rest 
of him from me, he isn’t worth my en- 
ergy to keep. I don’t want even a part 
of him if anything is withheld. 

CAROLINE. (Sneering.) And what have 
I to do with your ideal of marriage? 

HiipecarpE. I don’t approve of the 
way that you make use of the protection 
of your husband’s name. 

CAROLINE. (Rising.) Then you'd bet- 
ter see my husband. 

HILpEGARDE. Perhaps I shall. 

CAROLINE. (Going to door.) . And he'll 
be delighted to discuss Miss Madden. 
Mr. Krellin wants to speak with him, too. 
He'll welcome you both, I’m sure. (Turn- 
ing casually.) He’s just back from the 
South. He’ll be in splendid humor after 
all you’ve done for him in shutting up the 
mills. Good-by. 


Caroline Knollys, however, as we 
soon learn in the third and last act, 
has overplayed her good fortune and 
the opportunities chance has thrown 
her way to exert her power over the 
lives of people she dislikes. For tho 
her affair with Lawrence Sanbury has 
not developed seriously, certain aspects 
of it have been indiscreet. There are 
compromizing circumstances that would 
convince any judge of her wrong-doing. 
So, when her husband is apprized of 
her public branding of Emily Madden 
as his mistress, he consults Mrs. San- 
bury. It is finally agreed that un- 
less Mrs. Knollys consents to retract 
this damaging statement, she shall be 
named as a co-respondent in a divorce 
suit to be instituted by Mrs. Sanbury. 
With this as a whip, Hubert Knollys 
endeavors to force his wife to apologize 
to Emily Madden, and to sign a state- 
ment retracting her accusation. Caro- 
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SHE USES THE UNPLEASANT TRUTH AS A WEAPON 


“DISAGREEABLE GIRL” 








When Caroline Knollys publicly brands Emily Madden as her husband’s mistress, she uses the bitter truth as the sharpest and cruelest imple 


ment of torture. She inflicts it not 


and women. 


line is under the impression that Hilde- 
garde has left her home that night. 
She believes that she will find Lawrence 
there alone, and she takes advantage 
of this opportunity to drive over to the 
“model tenements” in her car before 
going to the opera, hoping to effect a 


complete estrangement between the 
young architect and his wife. But she 
had miscalculated. She enters the hum- 
ble apartment—to find her husband 
there. With a wonderful command of 
her resources, she soon turns this tac- 
tical blunder into victory. Incidentally, 
however, Caroline discovers that Law- 
rence Sanbury is hardly worth her 
skill in intrigue. He is now ready to 
run back under cover of his wife’s 
protection. Then she her hus- 
band. 


faces 


Husert. In the presence of all the 
people before whom you made your ac- 
cusation against Miss Madden, I should 
like you to retract it and apologize. 

CaroL_inE. My dear Hubert, I consider 
that you've never had any fault to find 
with me in any of your former affection- 
ate waywardnesses. Of course, I have re- 
gretted them, but my pride has never been 
involved till now. This adventure is dif- 
ferent. You might at least have chosen 
a woman of your class. I closed my eyes 
even to this, until the unfortunate woman 
was forced upon me in a manner I felt 
obliged to resent. I’m very sorry. I know 
so little of how these people act. You 
might have put me on my guard. Now 


in the interests of morality, but in 


order to display her 


you wish me to apologize to her for hav- 
ing said the truth. Really, Hubert, don’t 
you think you ask too much? 

Hvusert. I have assured them 
would do so. That was the purpose of 
my visit. 

CAROLINE. (Smiling.) I'm very sorry 
to disappoint the audience and perplex the 
impresario. (Distinctly.) You may cut 
my salary if you like; but I give no per- 
formance this evening. (Rises.) 

Hupert. (Gracefully.) Having heard 
you once, the audience refuses a substi- 
tute. 

CAROLINE.  (Significantly.) 
suggest you—reimburse them. 

Husert. No, that won't do. 

CAROLINE. Have you tried? 

Hvusert. I explained that you came 
here with the best intentions, and that you 
would fulfill their expectations. 

CaroLinE. I couldn't keep 
straight in the tragic parts. 

Hvusert. I must really insist that you 
be serious. (Rising.) 

CAROLINE. (Laughing.) 
trying. 

Huspert. (Looking at 
We're wasting time. 

CaroLine. Hubert, you're so good- 
humored, you almost make me feel that 
you're in earnest. 

Hvusert. I am. 

Caro.ineE. And if I still refuse? 

Husert. I shall protect Miss Madden 
absolutely. I shall sue for a divorce and 
name your—latest as a co-respondent. 

CaroLinE. (Calmly.) You can't. 

Husert. I have persuaded Mrs. San- 
bury to allow me to assume the suit. 


you 


Then 


my face 
It’s no use my 


his watch.) 


power over a 


virtuous but mediocre group of men 


CAROLINE. stand 
with her. 

H uBERT. not sue for the di- 
Mrs. will and she will 


name you as a co-respondent. That might 


(Slowly.) So, you 
If I do 
vorce, Sanbury 
be more annoying. 
CAROLINE. 
H uBERT. 
to prove that we are wrong. 
too much of a thorobred, and too wise a 
woman not to know when you are beaten. 
CAROLINE. (Leaning forward.) Let me 
understand you. If I give Miss Madden 
a certificate of you will withhold 
the suit. That is your price, is it? 
Huspert. As far as I’m concerned, yes. 
I can make no bargain for Mrs. Sanbury. 
CAROLINE. Then what’s the use of my 
withdrawing anything, if she 
Husert. You will have me 
instead of against you. 
CaroLiNneE. And what of that? 
Hvusert. If I stand by and make no ob- 
jection to Sanbury’s attentions, who else 
can? They become immediately innocent, 
and her proceeding is discouraged; but if 
! join with her—which I mean to do un- 
less you meet my terms—you become im- 
mediately defenceless and every suspicion 
is justified. (A movement from Caro- 
line.) Without me, to whom can you ap- 
peal for help? To Society? It would 
rend you and rejoice in it, as you have 
rended others. You can ill afford to have 
your name publicly coupled with this 
young Sanbury’s in any dirty proceed- 
ings. 
Caro.ine. In other words, if I protect 
Miss Madden from the truth, you will 
protect me from a lie. 


I have done nothing! 
The burden will rest upon you 
Come, you're 


virtue, 


with you 
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Husert. Precisely; and we all enter 
into our usual, polite conspiracy of silence. 
1 advise you to reflect. 

CaroLine. | shall. I'll think it over. 

Huspert. (With his watch.) You've 
just got two minutes to decide. 

CaroLine. (Ominously.) Hubert, I ad- 
vise you not to humiliate me before these 
people, 

Husert. It’s either these few people 
here or the grinning congregation you will 
be forced to face alone, in your temple 
of Convention. (Pause.) 1 know what 
this must mean to you. (Caroline shud- 
ders.) You've been hard hit to-day. (He 
goes toward her.) With all your bravado, 
I know you're covering a wound. | be- 
lieve you seriously cared about this young 
man. For the first time in your life you've 
cared about anything outside of yourself. 
That’s why you forgot yourself and went 
so wrong. Oh, there's hope in that. I 
didn’t think that it was in you. You made 
yourself vulnerable for him; and the dis- 
illusionment has come and hurt you far 
more than you will ever confess. 

Carotine. (Rising.) Send them in. 
(He goes to the door, opens it and makes 
a gesture to them outside.) 

Hupert. (70 Caroline.) They're com- 
ing now. 

CAROLINE. (A_ malicious expression 
crosses Caroline’s face. Turning.) Do 
you want to stay and see me take my 
medicine ? 

Husert. (Bowing.) 1 know that you 
will do it gracefully. (Lawrence enters. 
Caroline turns immediately toward the 
audience. Lawrence is very uncomfort- 
able as he passes Hubert. Lawrence is 
followed by Krellin and Emily. Krellin is 
uneasily defiant. Emily looks down. 
Hildegarde is the last to enter. She looks 
uncertainly at Hubert. Caroline is the 
only one who is completely self-possessed. 
Hildegarde closes the door. The others 
have gathered awkwardly around the 
table. Caroline stands in her position.) 

Husert. As | explained to you, my 
wife so much regretted her unfortunate 
mistake that she was unwilling to allow 
the night to pass before she came down 
personally to rectify it. (To Krellin and 
Emily.) You have assured me that her 
personal retraction will be satisfactory. 
My wife desires to make it. 

KRELLIN. (Taking out a paper.) Mr. 
Knollys, | have drawn up a paper for your 
wife to sign. 

Husert. But— 

CarOLINE. Hubert! 

Krein. (Decidedly.) I think that 
she will find it accurate. (Krellin puts 
paper on the table and takes out his foun- 
tain pen which he lays carefully next to 
it. Caroline moves up, takes the paper 
and reads aloud.) 

CaroLine. “November twenty-ninth, 
1914. I, Mrs. Hubert Knollys, having per- 
mitted myself to make a certain disparag- 
ing, slanderous and criminal statement 
(Hubert would interfere. She continues) 
on this date, concerning the chastity of 
Miss Emily Madden, in the presence of 
Mr. Krellin, Mr. Sanbury and Mrs. San- 
bury, do herewith wish to recant it abso- 
lutely, and to state over my signature that 
my statement was groundless. To wit: I 
said that Miss Madden was improperly 
intimate with my husband, Mr. Hubert 
Knollys. I now declare this statement 
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to be absolutely false, mistaken and un- 
warranted. Signed—” (Krellin points to 
the bottom of the page.) 

KRELLIN. Please. (She sits.) 

CaroLine. (While writing.) In addi- 
tion | wish to make my humble apology 
for any misinterpretation [| may have 
made in regard to Miss Madden's gener- 
ous services to my husband and to me. 
At least, I’ve learned that lies are futile, 
and that truth crushed to earth will rise 
again. (She rises. They all shift in an 
embarrassed way. She turns pleasantly.) 
Is there anything else? (Pause.) 

Lawrence. Mrs. Knollys! (She snubs 
him—he turns to Mr. Knollys.) | Consider- 
ing the circumstances, | think it better that 
I resign the contract for remodeling your 
house. 

Husert. Very well, then. Oh, Caro- 
line, if you’re quite finished—that is— 

Carotine, Yes. I told Morgan to wait. 
(With a little shiver.) I\'m afraid it’s 
raining. (Taking her cloak.) Hubert 
will you please see if the motor is at the 
door? 

Huspert. (Relieved.) Yes, certainly. 
(He quickly takes his coat, hat and um- 
brella.) Good night. Good night. 

KRrELLIN. (Picking up the paper.) 
Good night. (Hubert goes out.) Mrs: 
Knollys, you have signed this paper. But 
| wish you to know that for me this was 
not in the least necessary. I had no be- 
lief whatever in your assertions. It was 
only because they distressed Miss Madden 
that | exacted this satisfaction. 

CAROLINE. Quite so. (She has reached 
the door and turns smilingly.) It’s a pity 
that I cannot go further and silence all 
rumors about a little trip on the Chesa- 
peake Miss Madden made with Mr. 
Knollys on his yacht (looking at Emily), 
or any malicious innuendoes about my 
husband’s too frequent visits at odd hours 
to her apartment in East Thirtieth Street. 
(A movement from Krellin.) Don’t be 
alarmed. When rumors of this kind come 
to you, I want you to feel sure that | am 
always at your service to help you dis- 
credit them. (Emily has cowered under 
Caroline’s speech. Krellin makes for the 
door with an inarticulate cry of mingled 
rage and surprise.) Good night. 

HiLpecarpe. Stop, Michael! 

Kre_tin. Stop—wait— 
door.) 

Emity. Michael! Please— 

Kre_tin. But, Emmy, this is worse! 

Emity. You can do nothing more. 

KRreELLiIN. This time I'l— 

Emity. No, no—Il’m done for, I’ve got 
to give you up. What she said is true. 

KRELLIN. What! 

HIvpecarpe. Oh! 

Emiry. I couldn't have stood it any 
longer. I’m glad the truth is out. 

KRELLIN. Women! women! Ah, God 
is' a great humorist! Faith is a virtue 
only when it is blind, and then it makes 
a fool of you—a fool, a fool! 

Emity. No, Michael, I’m the fool. I 
should have told you everything. You 
would have understood. But don’t lose 
your faith in other women, Michael, be- 
cause I’ve been a fool. 

MiIcHAEL. Emmy, my poor little Emmy! 

Hivpecarpe. Michael, go with Emily. 

MicHaAeL. You see all of us together, 
fighting blindly, we’re not strong enough 
to fight against the truth. (Fxzit.) (As 


(Going to 


soon as the door closes on Krellin, Hilde- 
garde breaks out into a bitter laugh, closes 
door and drops down.) 

Lawrence. (frightened at her laugh- 
ter.) How can you laugh? 

Hivpecarpe. Because | too have been a 
fool. When one’s faith is dead, one needs 
a sense of humor. (Grinily.) So, she 
spoke the truth, your friend Mrs. Knollys 
—the truth about you as well. 

LAwrENCE. Hildegarde, if she told you 
that | have been unfaithful to you, she 
lied. 

HitpeGaArpe. Did she lie when she said 
your nature couldn't stand poverty—that 
you couldn't work in this environment— 
that you had to court the rich to yet your 
chance to rise—that I, with my principles 
and my work, stood in your way? Did 
she lie about your character? Oh, no, 
she showed me the truth. 

Lawrence. Hildegarde, you trighten 
me! How can we live together if you be- 
lieve such things? 

HivpecArpDE. Do you think | could 
speak like this if I didn’t realize that we 
can't live together? You can’t live my 
way any more. You've got another call. 
I won't live your way. I try not to judge, 
but I can’t approve of what you do. 

LAWRENCE. But she lied—she lied! 

HitpecarpeE. | know she’s neither big 
enough nor small enough to really give 
herself. She’s seduced you away from 
yourself—from every ideal | built my 
faith in—from everything that conse- 
crated us. 

LAWRENCE. 
me, don’t you? 

Hivpecarpe. How far off that sounds! 

LAWRENCE. (Jmploringly.) What are 
you saying! 

HiLpecarpe. I can’t help it, Larrie, but 
the truth is, we don’t need or want each 
other any longer. 

Lawrence. I'd give up everything | 
ever hoped to get, to have you happy as 
you were. 

HiLpecarpE. We never used to think 
about happiness. It just came. 

Lawrence. (With a cry.) 1 wish I'd 
never met her! It’s all been futile! 

Hivpecarpe. No. It hasn’t been. She’s 
taught us both a great deal. 

LAwrENCE. What’s the good of that, if 
I’ve lost you! 

HILpEGARDE. (Continuing.) And then 
I like to think the factory people are a 
little happier for our knowing Mr. 
Knollys. 

LawrENCE. (Reproachfully and help- 
lessly.) How cruel you are! What do I 
care about all those things? It’s only you, 
Hildegarde! (Going to her.) You! 
You! (Tearfully.) You're all | want. 
(Weeping.) If 1 lose you, what will be-+ 
come of me? (Clutching her accusingly.) 
I'll just lose myself! (Shaking her.) 
Don’t you see that I belong to you? Don't 
you see that! (Hoarsely shaken with sobs 
he falls and clutches her knees.) You 
can’t treat me like this! I can’t stand it! 
I’ve been wrong! but don’t punish me for 
what I couldn’t help! 

Hivpecarpe. Larrie—Larrie—don’t be 
absurd. (Comforting him.) Don’t cry, 
Larrie—you foolish, foolish boy! 

Lawrence. (Still holding her tightly.) 
And you won't leave me? 

Hivpecarne. (Helplessly.) How can 1? 
You're such a child. 


(Agonized.) But you love 
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ARE PICTURES KILLING PLAYS? 


CAMERA DRAMA VS. SPOKEN: THE LATEST WAR IN 
THE AMERICAN THEATER 


6¢m kr PICTURES go on as they 

have been going on in the last 

ten years, it will mean the death 

of the spoken drama.” Thus 

spoke Mr. William A. Brady, 
the theatrical producer, at a dinner 
recently given in his honor. This 
and other similar opinions expressed 
by Mr. Brady have been weighty in 
their significance for editorial writers 
throughout the country. Mr. Brady, it 
appears, practically prophesied the an- 
nihilation of the “spoken drama” in a 
war declared upon it by the camera 
drama. The situation, or rather the 
conflict, as so vividly indicated by Mr. 
Brady, is apparently one that menaces 
every sphere of legitimate drama. For 
instance, the “movies” are creating a 
dearth of good actors. “Where will you 
find a Booth, a Barrett, a Fanny Dav- 
enport?” asked Mr. Brady. “In place 
of the drama, what have we? Moving 
pictures. And what are the moving 
pictures? The rehashing of every old 
situation the drama has ever known.” 
Mr. Brady declared that “the actor will 
die out because the movies offer in- 
ducements and the drama _ doesn’t. 
Through active connection with the 
theater I find where ten years ago there 


were twenty young men ambitious for 
a stage career, to-day there is not 


one. In another year there will be no 


actor. 


“I do not suggest a remedy. I do not 
know one.: | believe that the movies will 
develop good men. I believe that David 
Griffith is in his way as great an artist as 
David Belasco. There are many clever 
young actors in the movies. But pictures 
are pantomime, and that can be of no real 
value to the theater... . 

“Where are the plays to-day like ‘The 
Thief’ or ‘Diplomacy,’ dramas that when 
you saw them you knew at once were good 
plays? Where are the plays you cannot 
criticize? Before they disappear com- 
pletely, the people who are interested in 
the theater should stop and think. The 
fact is that the drama is not sustained 
here. It is sustained in London, in Berlin, 
in Paris, but not in New York. What 
has become of the matinée idol? What 
has become of the hero worship of play- 
ers? In their way, they were a fine 
thing for the theater.” 


Commenting editorially on the prob- 
lem so brilliantly posed by Mr. Brady, 
the New York Evening Post is of the 
opinion that a definition is needed for 
the “spoken drama.” The American 
drama has always been a drama of 
action, as opposed to words. “The 
idea that there can be an action of the 
mind and the soul, that the subtleties of 
a Hervieu have a forward movement 
of their owh, have not found accep- 
tance here. And rightly enough. The 


enjoyment of brilliant analysis and 
talk in itself is not part of the national 
endowment. Our spoken drama, if we 
have one, must stand somewhere be- 
tween the Hervieu or Shaw play and 
the ‘movies.’ ” 


“Can that middle ground be found? Is 
there a legitimate field for the spoken 
play in this country, which the movies 
can never occupy? Common sense would 
argue that there is such a field. An art 
some twenty-five hundred years old can- 
not conceivably perish as suddenly as 
the managers predict. When i 
the spoken drama supervenes, the ten- 
dency of the business men of the theater 
is to look for external Some 
time ago it was the automobile. Then 
it was auction bridge and the tango 
Now it is the motion pictures. It must 
be frail virtue that succumbs before 
every fad of the moment It seldom 
occurs to these practical men to ask 
whether they themselves are not largely 
responsible; but to-day there is very 
evidently a busy searching of hearts 
along Broadway. All this pother about 
price-cutting, and ticket agencies, and 
alliances made and broken the same 
day, indicates both the existence of a 
crisis and its cause Big Business in 
the theater has struck a slump. The rev- 
elations in court about circuits and syndi- 
cates and territorial delimitations and 
booking privileges read very much like a 
proceeding under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law. The same methods that have brought 
so many railroads into the hands of a re- 
ceiver have operated in the theater.” 


a crisis in 


causes 


Dreams of huge profits, efforts to 
please every diverse type of audience 
from coast to coast, writing for the mil- 
lions, our playwrights, as this authority 
points out, have been compelled to go 
very thin on character, ideas, dialog, to 
concentrate on and action re- 
duced to its elementary terms. These 
influences are the true ones leading to 
the death of the spoken drama, the 
drama of ideas as well as action. This 
is the effect of Big Business in the 
American theater. “Yet there is no rea- 
son why the badly written, psychologi- 
cally worthless, spoken play should 
survive.” The Post editorial con- 
cludes: 


action, 


“At any rate, the film play in itself 
need not be an enemy of the true drama. 
The film play may yet turn out to be 
a blessing in disguise. If it weans away 
from the theater the men who think of 
war-stock profits, there might be a chance 
for the managers content with lesser 
profits to be made in furnishing real plays 
to the public. By satisfying the elemen- 
tary appetite for ‘action,’ it may yet drive 
pistol-waving from the theater and leave 
the stage clear for a real spoken drama. 
People will go to the movies for one 
thing and to the theater for another. 


And the dramatist who is relieved from 
the demand for something doing every 
minute may give us plays that are spoken 
in a more real sense than the ‘spoken’ 
drama of crooks and detectives.” 


Practically all the other newspapers 
which publish answers to Mr. Brady’s 
criticisms, like the Knoxville 
Sentinel, the Chicago Evening Post, 
the New York Times, are of the opin- 
ion that the drama is an aid 
rather than a menace to the spoken 
drama. According to the New York 
Evening Mail, the motion picture has 
done a great deal to stimulate the play- 
writing impulse in America. 


papers 


camera 


“The familiar saying that everybody, 
sooner or later, wrote a play, was a bit 
stretched until the movies came. Now it 
is very close to being literal. Everybody 
has at least one dramatic thought, and one 
thought is all that the motion-picture 
magicians need for four or five reels. So 
great is the demand for new films that it 
may become necessary for each American 
to turn to and produce a scenario. When 
the rehashing comes to an end and the 
elite dramatists fall exhausted in the 
movie trenches, the motion-picture gen- 
erals will be obliged to call upon the play- 
writing Landwehr and Landsturm—which 
includes us all 

“And then the elite, Mr. 
3rady mourns, will return to the business 
of writing the drama that is to be 
spoken.” 


whose loss 


lf the moving pictures have dealt a 
hard blow to the drama, asserts the 
Knoxville Sentinel, the latter will in 
the end profit from the competition of 
“the new and more popular form of 
amusement.” 


“Already the stage shows marked im- 
provement. There are not so many plays 
put on as formerly, but those presented 
are distinctly better, brighter and of a 
higher class, as a whole, than the run of 
plays formerly given 

“It is not necessary to pull down the 
moving-picture shows to reinstate the 
spoken drama, and it would be futile to 
attempt to do so. The moving-picture 
show is in a class by itself, and for its 
purposes it is as remarkable in conception 
and execution and as abundantly satisfy- 
ing as anything could well be. It appeals 
to the million and it has created and en- 
couraged an amusement-seeking patron- 
age that the theater in the past did not 
reach. But instead of detracting from 
the theater class of patronage it should 
prove a feeder to the theater, for there 
will always be a class of patrons, fewer in 
number but an ever-growing class, if duly 
encouraged, who will demand the spoken 
drama and the physical presence of the 
actors and who may be depended upon to 
support good plays and good actors when 
these are offered at the theater. 
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WILL RAGTIME SAVE THE SOUL OF THE NATIVE 
AMERICAN COMPOSER? 


ERIODICAL defences of rag- 

time music are not uncommon 

features of American musical 

journalism. But in spite of 

these, ragtime is still officially 
beyond the pale. Hiram K. Moder- 
well is the latest champion to take up 
the cudgels for this unique type of 
musical expression. His is a spirited 
and emphatic championship. In an 
essay on the subject recently published 
in The New Republic, he opens fire 
upon his opponents by declaring that 
ragtime is “the one original and in- 
digenous type of music of the Amer- 
ican people . . . the one type of Amer- 
ican popular music that has persisted 
and undergone constant evolution.” 
Still it has not yet received “the 
clammy hand of fellowship from com- 
posers and critics.” For a while these 
academic gentlemen were under the 
impression that ragtime was on the 
wane; but they have finally been 
forced to admit, as Mr. Moderwell 
expresses their attitude, “that it will 
always be with us.” 


“I can’t feel satisfied with this. I can’t 
help feeling that a person who doesn’t 
open his heart to ragtime somehow isn’t 
human. Nine out of ten musicians, if 
caught unawares, will like this music until 
they remember that they shouldn’t. What 
does this mean? Does it mean that rag- 
time is ‘all very well in its place’? Rather 
that these musicians don’t consider that 
place theirs. But that place, remember, 
is in the affections of some 10,000,000 or 
more Americans. Conservative estimates 
show that there are at least 50,000,000 
copies of popular music sold in this coun- 
try yearly, and a goodly portion of it is 
in ragtime. 

“And these musicians prefer to regard 
themselves as beings apart. This is a 


HE FEELS THE PULSE OF THE PUBLIC 

L. Wolfe Gilbert is one of the most popular 
writers of lyrics in America tho his name is not 
included in the lists of our best poets. 





pretty serious accusation for the musician 
to level against himself. I don’t mean 
that wherever 10,000,000 Americans agree 
on a thing they are necessarily right. 
Their sentimental ballads are the mere 
dregs of Schubert and Franz Abt. But 
ragtime is a type of music substantially 
new in musical history. It has persisted, 
grown, evolved in many directions, with- 
out official recognition or aid. You may 
take it as certain that if many millions 
of people persist in liking something that 
has not been recognized by the schools, 
there is vitality in that thing. 

“The attitude toward folk-music at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century was 
very similar. A Russian folk-song was 
no less scorned in the court of Catherine 
the Great than a ragtime song in our 
music studios to-day. Yet Russian folk- 
song became the basis of some of the 
most vigorous art-music of the past cen- 
tury, and no musician speaks of it to-day 
except in terms of respect. The taste of 
the populace is often enough toward the 
shoddy and outworn. But when the pop- 
ulace creates its own art without official 
encouragement, then let the artists listen. 
I‘haven’t a notion whether ragtime is go- 
ing to form the basis of an ‘American 
school of composition.’ But I am sure 
that many a native composer could save 
his soul if he would open his ears to this 
folk-music of the American city.” 


In reply to the charge that ragtime 
is merely syncopation, “which was 
used by Haydn and Mozart, Beethoven 
and Brahms,” and that it is good, like 
any other musical material, only when 
it is well used, this critic asserts that 
ragtime is not “mere syncopation.” “It 
is a certain sort of syncopation— 
namely, a persistent syncopation in 
one part conflicting with exact rhythm 
in another.” But this definition, he 
confesses, is quite useless; for rag- 
time has a flavor that no definition 
can imprison. Its syncopation is 
unique and novel. “You can’t tell 
an American composer’s ‘art-song’ 
from any mediocre art-song the world 
over. You can distinguish American 
ragtime from the popular music of any 
nation and any age.” 


“Tf any musician does not feel in his 
heart the rhythmic complexities of ‘The 
Robert E. Lee’ I should not trust him to 
feel in his heart the rhythmic complex- 
ities of Brahms. This ragtime appeals 
to the primitive love of the dance—a spe- 
cial sort of dance in which the rhythm 
of the arms and shoulders conflicts with 
the rhythm of the feet, in which dozens 
of little needles of energy are deftly con- 
trolled in the weaving of the whole. And 
if musicians refuse to recognize it, as 
they once refused to recognize Russian 
folk-music, they criticize not ragtime but 
themselves. 

“But ragtime is also ‘good’ in the more 
austere sense of the professional critic. 
I cannot understand how a trained musi- 


cian can overlook its purely technical ele- 
ments of interest. It has carried the com- 
plexities of the rhythmic subdivision of 
the measure to a point never before 
reached in the history of music. It has 
established subtle conflicting rhythms to 
a degree never before attempted in any 
popular or folk-music, and rarely enough 
in art-music. It has shown a definite 
and natural evolution—always a proof of 
vitality in a musical-idea. It has gone 
far beyond most other popular music in 
the freedom of inner voices (yes, | mean 
polyphony) and of harmonic modulation. 





HE WROTE “THE ROBERT E. LEE” 

Incidentally Lewis F. Muir sold nearly two 
million copies of that popular song. He was a 
tramp for five years. He can play the piano 
with ten fingers in the key of F-sharp, but he 
cannot read music. Nevertheless he set a new 
style in composition and is now a rich young 
man. 


And it has proved its adaptability to the 
expression of many distinct moods. Only 
the trained musician can appreciate the 
significance of a style which can be 
turned to many distinct uses. There is 
the ‘sentimental manner, and the ‘emo- 
tional manner’ and so on; but the style 
includes all the manners, and there have 
not been so many styles in musical his- 
tory that they couldn’t be counted on a 
few people’s fingers.” 


Mr. Moderwell goes on to speak of 
the “rollicking fun” of “The Interna- 
tional Rag”; the “playful delicacy” of 
“Everybody’s Doing It”; the “bustling 
laziness” of “The Robert E. Lee”; the 
“tender pathos” of the “Memphis 
Blues.” “Each of these pieces has its 
peculiar style—in the narrower sense 
—deftly carried out.” 


“We must admit that current ragtime 
is deficient on the melodic side. Some 
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of the tunes are strong, but many of the 
best ragtime pieces have little beyond 
their rhythmic energy and ingenuity to 
distinguish them. If we had a folk-song 
tradition in America our popular melo- 
dies, doubtless, would not be so permeated 
with vulgarity. The words, also, too 
often have the chief vice of vulgarity— 
sluggish conventionality—without its chief 
virtue, the generous warmth of everyday- 
ness. And this latter quality, when it 
exists, resides not so much in the words 
themselves, as in the flavor of the songs, 
the uninspired but tireless high spirits of 
the American people. 

“But ragtime words have at least one 
artist quality of the highest rank. They 
fit.the music like a glove. These songs 
appeal to the people who expect to sing 
them, a people who have no oratorio or 
grand opera tradition behind them, and 
who come quite naturally to the ideal of 
wedded music and verse which Wagner 
had to struggle for against his whole 
generation. I shouldn’t be surprized, in 
fact, if the origin of the ‘rag’ is to be 
found in the jerky quality of the Eng- 
lish—or shall we say American—lan- 
guage, which found in the negroes its 


first naive singers.” 


When you walk up and down the 
streets of an American city, Mr. 
Moderwell concludes, you feel in its 
jerk and rattle a personality different 
from that of any European capital. 
“This is American. It is in our lives, 
and it helps to form our characters 
and condition our mode of action. It 
should have expression in art, simply 
because any people must express itself 
if it is to know itself. No European 
music can or possibly could express 
this American personality. Ragtime I 
believe does express it. It is to-day 
the one true American music.” 

Writing in Every Week, Mr. Moder- 
well contributes some interesting facts 
concerning the composition of ragtime 
songs. From five million to twenty 
million copies of popular music are 
annually sold by the half dozen lead- 
ing publishers in America. “No one 
has been able to compute the total real 
sales of music ‘made in America,’ but 
a conservative figure would be 50,000,- 
000 annually—which means an expen- 
diture of $5,000,000 a year (mostly by 
women) and $500,000 in royalties to 
the authors.” These songs, he reiter- 
ates, are the most original music 
America has yet produced. “There 
are critics who go so far as to say that 
our future American symphonies and 
opera will be written in ragtime.” 

A poor song, these publishers have 
discovered, cannot be made popular by 
any known means. But the good songs 
must get a hearing. This is an expen- 
sive, complex and persistent problem 
for the publishers, who hire “plug- 
gers” to advertize their wares and to 
drum new songs into the ears of the 
susceptible public. If a song is truly 
“catchy,” hundreds of thousands of 
copies will: be sold within a few 


THE RAGTIME INDUSTRY 


HE CAN'T 
Irving Berlin made $20,000 from 
ambitious to write opera in ragtime 


the 


READ A NOTE OI 
royalties of 
torn and educated in 


MUSK 
“Alexander’s Ragtime 


New York's lower 


Band.” He is 
East Side, he is 


to-day, while still in his twenties, one of the most popular and prosperous of American composers. 
He plays the piano, Mr. Moderwell tells us in Every Week, with no more than two fingers, in 


the key of G-flat. 
4 


months. Most of these songs are 
based on catchwords and catch phrazes, 
and this “catch” soon becomes part of 
our flexible American language. Wit- 
ness “My Wife’s Gone to the Coun- 
try.” Mr. Moderwell further explains 
the process involved in the composition 
of most of the popular American rag- 
time songs (the tune is secondary to 
the idea in most of them): 


“Before you can compose your song 
you must have an ‘idea.’ An ‘idea’ is the 
most precious thing in the world. It 
may be worth a solid million dollars 
eventually. And it can’t be manufactured 
—it just comes. An ‘idea’ may come from 
anywhere, but generally it comes from 
some little peculiarity of common life. 
Mr. Berlin says that he got his idea for 
‘My Wife’s Gone to the Country’ from a 
remark that he overheard in a_ barber 
shop.” 


Such eloquent championship of rag- 
time as this of Mr. Moderwell could 
not, evidently, pass unnoticed by those 
who are certain of its inferiority and 
even depravity. James Cloyd 
man has replied to Mr. Moderwell in 
no uncertain terms. In a letter to The 
New Republic he writes: 


,0w- 


“The confusion of thought in this ar- 
ticle is exasperating because nowadays 
one hears so much of its kind. The 
fundamental idea seems to be that if you 
can pervert the taste of ten million per- 
sons in these United States—no matter 
how inferior they are as a class—into lik- 


ing a thing, you may then, with the fervor 
of a religious zealot, call the thing Amer- 
ican and insist that it is necessarily the 
fullest expression of the life of the peo- 
ple. This sort of reasoning everywhere 
infests our national life. The editor with 
his dozen reports of murder and sexual 
laxity flashing from the front page of 
his morning paper; the novelist and 
dramatist with their liberal laxative of 
filth and their crass sugaring of senti- 
ment: the minister with his startling vul- 
garity and his hypnotism; the music-mas- 
ter with his ragtime—all these the 
knee to Baal. These men, however, in- 
that they expressing the true 
American feeling by giving the people 
what they want. The concrete product 
of such reasoning is found in men of the 
type of William R. Hearst, Harold Bell 
Wright, Billy Sunday and George M. 
Cohan.” 


bow 


sist are 


In reply to this letter, Mr. Moder- 
well writes that Ameri- 
can just as sky-scrapers are American” 
—having been invented, developed and 
chiefly used in America. 


“ragtime is 


“T certainly do not suppose that rag- 
time is the fullest expression of the life 
of the people. And I freely admit that 
bad ragtime is written in about as great 
proportion as bad Lieder and bad sym- 
phonies. The important point is that 
ragtime, whether it be adjudged good or 
bad, is original with Americans—it is 
their own creation. And a people must 
do its own art-creation for the same 
reason that an individual must do his own 
love-making.” 

















HOW THE HUMAN 
BY 


OTWITHSTANDING the ac- 
tion of a great European gov- 
ernment in suspending last 
month’s experiments in wire- 
less telephony for strategic 

reasons, the transmission of the hu- 
man voice across vast spaces along 
lines of energy in the atmosphere has 
been accomplished by Americans, ob- 
serves Paris Nature. It is a triumph 
of applied science by practical demon- 
stration of what until now was mere 
theory. There is a popular misconcep- 
tion, we are told, regarding the na- 
ture of these “marvels.” They are 
really commonplaces to those physicists 
who have followed Professor Elihu 
Thomson's elucidations regarding the 
wireless transmission of energy. The 
results of such investigations lie en- 
tombed in the reports of official com- 
mittees and_ scientific until 
some genius like Marconi or Poulsen 
or De Forest gives them reality to the 
working world. In fact, as Doctor C. 
L. Fortescue, the distinguished pro- 
fessor of physics at the Royal Naval 
College, reminds us in his latest study 
of this topic,* almost from the first in- 
troduction of the telephone, efforts 
have been made to get rid of the tele- 
phone wires. Experiments were made 
in Germany by Ruhmer with a speak- 
ing arc and a selenium cell; but the 
apparatus was cumbersome, inefficient 
and of no practical use. 

The only system of wireless tele- 
phony really presenting any hope of 
practicality over long distances, seems, 
in view of last month’s results, to be 
the one using the same electromag- 
netic waves as those used in wireless 
telegraphy—that is, wireless transmis- 
sion of energy. Is such use limited 
to long-distance installations like that, 
for example, between San Francisco 
and Honolulu? Is its use in a busy 
town with several thousand subscribers 
inconceivable ? 

In reply, Professor Fortescue re- 
minds us that to understand the action 
of the wireless telephone we have but 
to consider a subject of extreme sim- 
plicity in itself—the vibrations of the 
air set up when a person is speaking. 


societies 


“The act of speaking consists in ex- 
pelling air from the throat and mouth 
in such a way that certain particular vi- 
brations are set up corresponding to the 


*Wriretess. By C. L. Fortescue. 
Manuals. Putnam, 
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VOICE IS SENT THOUSANDS OF MILES 
WIRELESS TELEPHONY 


vices similar to those used for ordinary 


particular sounds it is desired to produce. 
These vibrations are of small amplitude 
and high frequency and are, of course, 
quite independent of the bodily move- 
ment of the mass of the air. Some of 
these vibrations are quite regular ones of 
definite frequency, as for instance those 
which go to make the sound oo in ‘Coo.’ 
Others such as e in ‘Me’ or a in ‘Ma’ are 
a little more complex, being made up of 
combinations of two or three simple vi- 
brations of different frequencies. The 
consonant sounds, on the other hand, are 
much less regular and do not consist of 
vibrations which repeat themselves peri- 
odically. The problem of the transmitter 
with all telephony is to make use of these 
air vibrations to produce changes in an 
electric current which shall be exact re- 
productions of the air vibrations. If this 
can be done the currents can be used to 
reproduce the sounds at a distance in 
a telephone receiver. 

“For the ordinary telephony with wires 
the air vibrations are thrown up against 
a thin metallic diaphragm by means of the 
trumpet mouthpiece, causing small move- 
ments in it exactly similar to the move- 
ments of the air. Behind this diaphragm 
and between it and a fixed plate is a small 
quantity of fine granulated carbon. A 
battery is connected up with one terminal 
to the diaphragm and one to the fixed 
plate. When the diaphragm is set vi- 
brating the contact resistance of the 
granules varies in a manner nearly pro- 
portional to the magnitude of the dia- 
phragm’s motion. This variation of the 
resistance causes a variation of the cur- 


rent from the battery, which can be 
made use of to cause corresponding 
movements in the receiver diaphragm. 


The latter diaphragm in turn sets up vi- 
brations in the air surrounding it. If 
the whole motions have been faithfully 
reproduced throughout, then these vibra- 
tions given out will be of the same na- 
ture as those taken in, and to an ear 
placed near the receiver the sounds will 
appear the same as those produced at 
the transmitter end.” 


With wireless telephony practically 
the same process has to be gone 
through. Whatever “secrets” may be 
involved in recent sensational experi- 
ments, the fact remains that the prin- 
ciple applied is an established one in 
physics, however mysterious may be 
the code or however delicate the ap- 
paratus or however skilled in technique 
the operator. In the “transmitting 
aerial,” continuous oscillations have to 
be maintained whose magnitude can 
be varied in exact reproduction of the 
vibrations constituting the sounds to 
be transmitted. 


Variable contact de- , 


telephone are employed. The “receiv- 
ing aerial,” which is tuned electrically 
to the same frequency as the “trans- 
mitting aerial,” thus receives a con- 
tinuous train of waves of varying mag- 
nitude. With a suitable detector con- 
nected with telephone receivers in ex- 
actly the same way as for wireless 
telegraphy, these variations of the 
magnitude of the waves can be con- 
verted into variations of the magnitude 
of the current in the telephone re- 
ceivers. This fundamental idea under- 
lies the telephone “test” made a few 
weeks ago between the Virginia town 
of Arlington and the city of Paris. 

Suppose, for example, the sound 
“oo” is being transmitted. Before the 
sound begins, the transmitting aerial 
is giving out, and the receiving aerial 
is taking in, a continuous wave of un- 
varying amplitude. At the receiving 
end this is accompanied by a steady 
current through the telephone receiv- 
ers and no sounds are produced. But 
after the speech has started there will 
be regular rhythmical variations of 
the intensity of the waves given out 
and received. With an increase of in- 
tensity the detector in the receiving 
aerial rectifies more of the oscillations ; 
with decrease of the intensity, less. 
The result, therefore, is that the cur- 
rent in the telephone receivers in- 
creases and decreases in the same way 
as the intensity of the waves, and the 
sounds produced in these receivers will 
be the same as those actuating the 
transmitter at the transmitting station. 
For the consonant sounds the same 
process goes on, except that the varia- 
tions are irregular. 


“It may be noted that the electrical 
wave frequency has no direct connection 
with the frequency of the air vibrations. 
Electrical wave frequencies of from 50,- 
000 to 1,000,000 are used, whereas the 
frequency of the air waves varies from 
about 200 to 5,000. It is obvious that the 
frequency of the electrical oscillations 
must be much greater than that of the 
air vibrations, because for each variation 
of the latter a series of electrical oscilla- 
tions is required from which current for 
the telephone receivers can be rectified. 
If this was not the case, each variation of 
the air movements would not be repro- 
duced and the speech would not be clear. 

“Continuous oscillations in the trans- 
mitting aerial are not absolutely essential 
for wireless telephony. Spark systems 
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may be used as long as the spark fre- 
quency is not less than 10,000 per second.” 


For satisfactory communication of 
this kind there are three principal re- 
quirements—first, the source of con- 
tinuous, or practically continuous, os- 
cillations; second, a means of varying 
the intensity of these oscillations in 
the transmitting aerial corresponding 
to the air vibrations; and, third, a de- 
tector at the receiving end whose rec- 
tifying action is proportional to the 
intensity of the oncoming waves. The 
first and third of these requirements 
present no serious difficulty. The 
second requirement presents difficulty, 
which has at last been overcome, at 
least for the experimental purposes of 
last month’s talks between two hemi- 
spheres. The practical difficulty is se- 
curing accuracy of “tuning.” The re- 
ceiver for which signals are intended 
must be “tuned” for the antenna send- 
ing these signals. Hence the same ob- 
stacle encountered by the worker in 


UCH attention has been paid 

in the scientific press of 

the allies to statements by 

psychologists of note that 

Emperor William is a sort 
of lunatic. Comment of this kind is 
supported by reference to the study of 
the Kaiser’s psychology by the emi- 
nent American expert, Doctor Morton 
Prince.* He finds the secret of the 
Emperor’s psychosis in a fear of de- 
mocracy, because of the danger with 
which it threatens himself and _ his 
dynasty. This, Doctor Prince says, is 
“a subconscious phobia” that “induces 
a defense reaction of an intensely emo- 
tional character which aims to direct 
his activities in a direction that will 
protect him against the danger of de- 
mocracy.” For this he relies upon his 
soldiers. Nor must mention be omit- 
ted of the study of the Hohenzollerns 
from a psychic point of view by Doc- 
tor Cabanés, who deems them a dy- 
nasty of degenerates. In presenting 
the work of Cabanés to the French 
Academy of Medicine, Professor Lan- 
douzy, dean of the Paris faculty, ex- 
pressed a strong conviction that the 
Kaiser is suffering from the mental 
degeneracy which is the fate of men 
invested with sovereign power whose 
will no one disputes and no law con- 
trols. In the history of the Hohen- 
zollerns, says Doctor McLane Hamil- 
ton also, “it is not difficult to find a 
distinct insane trace which in times 
more remote found expression in cruel- 
ty, oppression and unmistakable in- 
sanity of other kinds, or in recent times 


* PsYCHOLOGY OF THE KAISER, 


By 
Prince. 
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NOT A MANIAC, AFTER ALL 
wireless telegraphy besets the wireless 
telephonist. This matter of adequate 
energy control remains the supreme 
problem in long distance radio-tele- 
phony; but London Nature, comment- 
ing upon the talk over a distance of 
twenty-five hundred miles from Vir- 
ginia to California lately, says, “There 
nothing inherently impossible in 
long-distance wireless telephony, and 
from the scientific point of view there 
is no reason why it should not be 
carried on over even greater distances 
than that recorded above.” But, the 
London journal adds, there are prac- 
tical difficulties in regard to the con- 
struction of a microphone transmitter 
capable of passing large high-frequency 
currents, and in the production of the 
necessary persistent oscillations. 


1S 


“In ordinary telephony, the current go- 
ing through the microphone is quite small, 
and, so long as the power to be dealt 
with small, it is easily possible to 
obtain a microphone capable of dealing 
with the amount of energy while giving 
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A BRITISH MEDICAL VINDICATION OF THE SANITY OF 


EMPEROR WILLIAM 


by a mental degeneration which 
strikingly exemplified in the present 
German sovereign.” His childhood 
and youth, we are told by this expert, 
were characterized by peculiarities of 
conduct that may safely be said to be 
“psychopathic,” while his early man- 
hood was noteworthy through frequent 
instances of decidedly insane behavior. 

Positive opinions of this kind on the 
subject of Emperor William’s sanity 
prompt The British Medical Journal 
(London) to say that for itself it can 
not echo these positive assertions rel- 
ative to the mental state of the Ger- 
man Emperor: 


18 


“Altho the literature that has gathered 
about his name would form,a considerable 
library, we place little reliance on the 
gossip of courtiers, which is either flat- 
tery inspired by flunkeyism or malicious 
misjudgment. The facts are too few to 
warrant a definite verdict on the men- 
tality of the Kaiser, and such informa- 
tion as we have comes from doubtful or 
tainted sources. But there is enough in 
his megalomaniac proclamations about his 
‘destructive sword,’ and his alliance with 
the ‘old God’ of the Prussians, to justify 
us in pronouncing him a man of abnormal 
mind. History, which has been described 
as philosophy teaching by examples, shows 
the effects of the ‘degeneration of the 
neurone’ in the members of families of 
what Othello calls ‘men of royal siege’; 
this is illustrated by the decadence of the 
Caesars. We do not altogether agree 
with Dr. Cabanés in regarding the Ho- 
henzollerns as a ‘dynasty of degenerates.’ 
Altho there have ‘been among them re- 
markable instances of eccentricity and 
even distinct mental aberration, there 
have, on the other hand, been examples, 
such as William 1. and Frederick III., of 
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good articulation. But when a power 
measured in kilowatts has to be dealt with 
it is another matter. By using many mi- 
crophones in parallel; by cooling the car- 
bon granules with gas or immersing them 
in oil, and a host of similar devices, in- 
ventors have sought to produce one capa- 
ble of dealing for protracted periods with 
a heavy current; but either they have not 
been entirely successful in this, or articu- 
lation has suffered, 

“It is extraordinary, in practice, to ob- 
serve the marked difference between the 
distance at which speech is audible and 
the distance to which it is truly intel- 
ligible. The faint overtones and small 
nuances upon which intelligible speech 
depends are, at best, all too lightly im- 
pressed on the ever-varying curve of in- 
tensity sent out; and if they are smoth- 
ered up or glossed over by a coarse mi- 
crophone, a distant receiving station where 
the signals are weak gets only the bare 
fundamental tones stripped of all mean- 
ing. 

“It is very easy to be deceived in this, 
and when well-known words are ut- 
tered, the ear glibly supplies the missing 
sounds.” 


perfect sanity, tho neither exhibited any 
conspicuous intellectual power.” 


William II. has a superficial brilli- 
ancy, as the organ of the British med- 
ical profession calls it. This 
ficial brilliancy was entirely lacking in 
his two immediate predecessors. The 
pretensions of William II. to universal 
knowledge and _ especially artistic 
skill have made him a laughing-stock 
his own this ob- 
server thinks. A picture, for instance, 
which he called “the yellow peril,” and 
which he to the Russian Czar, 
Nicholas II., at the beginning of the 
war in the far East, is said to be sug- 
gestive of insane art. 


super- 


to 


among countrymen, 


sent 


“But such eccentricities do not justify 
us in calling a man insane. All that can 
be said is that in the Kaiser are exhib- 
ited some of the evil consequences of un- 
restrained power wielded by hands in- 
capable of guarding the forces which the 
doctrine of ‘the right divine of kings to 
govern wrong’ has by the accident of an 
accident placed in them. Humat nature 
at its best cannot resist the demoralizing 
effect of absolute power; and a man of 
mediocre intellect necessarily falls a prey 
to exaggerated ambition when his own 
conceit and the intoxicating incense of a 
nation which bows the knee before him 
makes him fancy himself a demigod. 
Never before in the world’s history has 
the truth of the worcs of Horace, ‘The 
Greeks are swayed by the madness of 
their kings,’ received a more terrible proof 
than in the present war. But it is one 
of the miseries .f our human lot that 
the madness of kings, which sends mil- 
lions of men to death for the gratification 
of their lust of dominion, does not come 
within the category of insanity.” 
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CURRENT OPINION 


EXPERIENCE OF PLANTS AS REVEALED BY 


OES the plant, like the ani- 
mal, give an answering 
twitch to an external shock? 
Is there any direct relation 
between plant life and our 
On these points very little is 
definitely known. Experimental diff- 
culties confront the investigator at 
every turn, so laments that famous 
botanist, Professor Jagadis Chunder 
Bose, of Presidency College, Calcutta.* 
One school of thinkers, he says, and 
that by far the most numerous, would 
have us believe that some of the most 
characteristic reactions in the animal 
are not to be found in the plant. For 
example, it is urged that, unlike the 
animal, the majority of plants are in- 
sensitive to a blow, exhibiting no shud- 
dering twitch, either mechanical or 
electrical. Even in the sensitive plant 
called Mimosa, an irritation does not 
cause an excitatory impulse but a mere 
hydraulic disturbance. The pendulum 
swings from these assumptions to ex- 
treme conclusions of an opposite char- 
acter. 
How are we to know what unseen 
changes take place within the plant? 
If it be excited or depressed how are 


own? 


By J. C. Bose, D.Sc. 
Washington, 


* Plant AUTOGRAPHS. 
Lecture to the Royal Institution, 
Smithsonian Institution. 
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E S$. 
THE REGISTER OF PLANT LIFE 
Diagrammatic representation of plant re- 
corder. Responding leaf attached to one arm 


of lever V, at the fulcrum of which is attached 
W, the writer. G, sliding smoked glass plate 
for record. Recording plate is lifted and allowed 
to drop. At a definite position during fall, R 
makes momentary electric contact with R’, giv- 
ing rise to instantaneous electric shock at A. 
Moment of application of stimulus marked on 
recording plate by arrow a; arrival of excitation 
at B causes fall of leaf, which pulls the writer 
to left, describing bc. For determination of 
latent period, stimulus is applied on the pulvinus 
at B. 


THEIR AUTOGRAPHS 


we, on the outside, to be made aware 
of it? The only conceivable way 
would be to detect and measure the 
actual response of the organism to a 
definite testing blow: 


“When an animal receives an external 
shock, it may answer in various ways; 
if it has voice, by a cry; if it is dumb, 
by the movement of its limbs. The ex- 
ternal shock is the stimulus; the answer 
of the organism is the response. If we 
can find out in the plant the relation be- 
tween the stimulus and response we shall 
be able to determine its state of vitality 
at the moment. In an excitable condition, 
the feeblest stimulus will evoke an extra- 
ordinarily large response; in a depressed 
state even a strong stimulus evokes only 
a feeble response; and lastly, when death 
has overcome life, there is an abrupt end 
of the power to answer at all. 

“We might, therefore, have detected 
the internal condition of the plant, if 
we could have made it write down its 
responses. In order to succeed in this, 
we have, first, to discover some compul- 
sive force which will make the plant give 
an answering signal; secondly, we have 
to supply the wherewithal for an auto- 
matic conversion of these signals into an 
intelligent script; and, last of all, we have 
ourselves to learn the nature of the hier- 
oglyphic.” 


Is the plant excited by various irri- 
tants which also excite the animal? If 
so, at what rate does the impulse travel 
in the plant? Under what favorable 
circumstances is this rate of trans- 
mission enhanced and under what other 
circumstances is it retarded or ar- 
rested? The characteristic effects of 
certain drugs are well known in the 
case of the animal. Is the plant simi- 
larly susceptible to their action? Is it 
possible to counteract one poison by 
means of another? In the animal 
there are certain automatically pul- 
sating tissues like the heart. Are there 
any such spontaneously beating tissues 
in the plant? The rate of growth in a 
plant is far below anything we can 
directly perceive. How is this growth 
to be magnified so as to be rendered 
instantly measurable ? 

Having set forth the problems to be 
solved, Professor Bose takes: up the 
question of recording the response of 
a plant like Mimosa. At the joint of 
the leaf, there is a cushion-like mass 
of tissue known as the “pulvinus.” 
This serves as the motile apparatus. 
The swollen mass on the lower side is 
very conspicuous: 


“Under excitation, the parenchyma in 
this more effective lower half undergoes 
contraction, in consequence of which there 
is a fall of the leaf. This sudden move- 
ment constitutes the mechanical response 
of the leaf to the impinging stimulus, just 


as the contractile movement of a muscle 
in similar circumstances forms its char- 
acteristic mechanical response. For ob- 
taining a record, the leaf of Mimosa is at- 
tached to one arm of a lever, V ; the other 
is loaded with a small weight, which acts 
as a counterpoise. A long wire, W, bent 
at the tip, is placed at right angles to the 
lever, and serves as a writer. The tip of 
this writer touches a smoked glass plate, 
which is allowed by means of a clock- 
work to fall at a definite rate. An in- 
stantaneous electric shock is applied on 
the leaf stalk at A. The excitation will, 
after a time, be propagated from A to the 
responding pulvinus at B, inducing the 
responsive fall of the leaf. After a def- 
inite period the leaf recovers from ex- 
citations and is reerected. A complete 
curve of response is thus obtained in 
which the ordinate a b represents the in- 
tensity of excitation, and the abscissa a c 
the period of complete recovery. 

“Any condition which increases excit- 
ability will also enhance the amplitude of 
response. Depression, on the other hand, 
is attended by a diminution of response. 

“At death the response is altogether 
abolished. 

“Thus, by means of testing blows, we 
are able to make the plant itself reveal 
those invisible internal changes which 
would otherwise have entirely escaped 
us.” 

To avert the friction which, even if 
very: slight, would introduce errors 
into the record, Doctor Bose devised 
a special recorder, the principle of 
which depends upon resonance or 
sympathetic vibration. In illustration 
of this we may construct an artificial 
ear tuned to a definite note. The drum 
of the artificial ear is made of thin 
soap film. A beam of light reflected 
from its surface forms a characteristic 
pattern of color on the screen. To 
various cries this ear remains deaf; 
but the apathy disappears as soon as 
the note to which the ear is tuned has 
been sounded at a distance. By sym- 
pathetic vibration, the artificial ear film 
is thrown into wildest commotion, and 
the color pattern on the screen is con- 
verted into a whirlpool of gorgeous 
color. 


“We may likewise tune the vibrating 
writer V with a reed C. Suppose the reed 
and the writer are both tuned to vibrate 
a hundred times per second. When the 
reed is sounded the writer will also begin 
to vibrate in sympathy. In consequence 
of this the writer will no longer remain 
in continuous contact with the recording 
plate, but will deliver a succession of taps 
a hundred times per second. The record 
will therefore consist of a series of dots, 
the distance between one dot and the next 
representing the one-hundredth part of a 
second. With other recorders it is possible 
te measure still shorter intervals. It will 
now be understood how, by the device of 
the resonant recorder, we not only get 
rid of the error due to friction, but make 
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the record itself measure time as short as 
may be desired, The extraordinary del- 
icacy of this instrument will be under- 
stood when by its means it is possible 
to record a time-interval as short as the 
thousandth part of the duration of a 
single beat of the heart.” 


There must next be found some 
method of stimulation which will not 
cause any mechanical disturbance to 
the plant. In connection with this, 
Professor Bose made an _ important 
discovery which demonstrates the iden- 
tical characteristics of excitation in 
plant and in animal. In the animal 
tissue a constant electric current caus- 
es very characteristic excitations at 
the moment of “make” or “break” of 
the current. In most cases there is no 
excitation during the continuation of 
the current. At the “make,” excitation 
takes place only at the cathode. At 
the “break” of the current, excitation 
is induced at the anode. These char- 
acteristic effects are found repeated in 
the plant. 

A comparison between the sensitive- 
ness of a plant and that of a human 
being is drawn by Dr. Bose: 


“The most sensitive organ by which 
an electric current can be detected is our 
tongue. An average European, accord- 
ing to Laserstein, can perceive by his 
tongue a current as feeble as 6.4 micro- 
amperes—a microampere being the one- 
millionth part of the unit of current. 
This value might be subject to certain 
variation, depending on racial character- 
istics. One might expect that the 
tongue of the Celt would be far more 
excitable than that of the stolid Anglo- 
Saxon. In any case the superiority of 
man has to be established on foundations 
more secure than sensibility; for the 
plant Biophytum, I find, is eight times 
more sensitive to an electrical current than 
a human being. With regard to the stim- 
ulus of induction shock, Mimosa is ten 
times as sensitive. As with the animal 
so also with the plant, the effect of stim- 
ulus is additive; that is to say, effective 
stimulation is determined not only by 
the intensity but also by the duration 
of application....In order that suc- 


SUFFOCATING 


A plant does not like carbonic acid g.s any 


more than we do. 


THE PLANT THAT KNOWS 


HOW THE PLANT REVEALS ITSELF 


Response curve of primary leaf of Mimosa 


The vertical lines below the record indicate 


intervals of one minute each 


cessive stimulations may be uniform, we 
have to assure ourselves that the dura- 
tion of the tetanizing shock is main- 
tained absolutely constant. This I am 
able to secure by means of the special 
device of automatic stimulator. The re- 
sults of experiments appeared so aston- 
ishing that for many reasons it became 
highly desirable to remove completely all 
elements of personal equation. In ful- 
filment of this, I spent several years in 
perfecting various instruments by which 
the plant attached to the recording ap- 
paratus is automatically excited by suc- 
cessive stimuli which are absolutely con- 
stant. In answer to this it makes its own 
responsive records, goes through its 
period of recovery, and embarks on the 
same cycle over again, without assistance 
at any point from the observer.” 


In studying the effect of a given 
change in the external condition, an 
assumption has to be made that during 
the time of experiment there has been 
no spontaneous variation of excita- 


bility. Is the plant equally excitable 
throughout day and night? If not, 
is there any particular period at which 
the excitability remains uniform? Is 
there again a different time during 
which the plant loses its sensibility— 
going, as it were, to sleep? On these 
points no definite information has been 
available hitherto. The fanciful name 
of sleep is often given to the closure 
of leaflets in certain plants during 
darkness. These movements have 
nothing to do with true sleep, for sim- 
ilar closure of leaflets takes place un- 
der precisely the opposite condition of 
strong light. 


“In order to find out whether Mimosa 
exhibits diurnal variations of sensibility 
I made it record its answer to uniform 
questioning shocks repeated every hour 
of the day and night. The amplitude of 
the answering switch gave a measure of 
the ‘wakefulness’ of the plant during 24 
hours. The results obtained were quite 
unexpected. The plant is found to keep 


up very late, and fall asleep only at the 
early hours of the morning. It makes 
up for its late hours by gradually waking 
up by noon. -It then remains in a condi- 
tion of uniform sensibility all the after- 
noon. This period of uniformity is 
chosen for investigations on the effect of 
changed external conditions on excitabil- 
ity. 

“Does the plant feel the depressing 
effect of darkness? The record shows 
the effect of a passing cloud. It is the 
sudden change which exerts a marked 
depressing effect. The plant partially 
regains its sensibility when accustomed 
to darkness. When brought suddenly 
from darkness to light there is also a 
transient followed by en- 
hanced excitability. 

“Temperature has also a marked effect 
on excitability. Up to a critical point 
warmth excitability, the re- 
covery hastened. Cooling 
conversely excitability The 
motile excitability is abolished at about 
ao” %... 

“The plant is intensely susceptible to 
the impurities present in the air. The 
vitiated air of the town has a very de- 
pressing effect. According to popular 
science, what is death to the animal is 
supposed to be life for the plant; for 
does it not flourish in the deadly atmos- 
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DUE TO THE 


WEATHER 


Effect of cloud. Dotted up-curve indicates responsive fall, and continuous down-line ex- 


hibits slow recovery. First four responses normal; next three show depression due to diminu- 
tion of light brought on by cloud, the duration of which is indicated by horizontal line below. 
Other records taken show restoration of excitability brought on by clearing of sky. All records 


read from Jeft to right. 


phere of carbonic acid gas? The record 
shows that, instead of flourishing, the 
plant gets suffocated just like a human 
being. Note the gasp of relief when 
fresh air is introduced. Only in the 
presence of sunlight is the effect modified 
by photosynthesis. In contrast to the ef- 
fect of carbonic acid, ozone renders the 
plant highly excitable. Sulphuretted 
hydrogen, even in small quantities, is 
fatal to the plant. Chloroform acts as a 
strong narcotic, inducing a rapid aboli- 
tion of excitability. The ludicrously un- 
steady gait of the response of plant under 
alcohol could be effectively exploited in 
a temperance lecture. The next record 
is in the nature of an anticlimax, where 
the plant has drunk (pure water) not 
wisely but to well. The gorged plant 
is seen to have lost all power of move- 
ment. I was, however, able to restore 
the plant to normal condition by extract- 
ing the excess of liquid by application of 
glycerin.” 


It may be urged that the various 
reactions of irritability may hold good 
only in the particular case of Mimosa. 
This idea, says Professor Bose, is er- 
roneous. For instance, no plant could 
seem more stolid than the radish. Ex- 
periment shows it giving vigorous re- 
sponses to a stimulus. It has been 
ascertained that a plant responds to a 
blow in a manner analogous to that of 
the leg of a frog under similar excita- 
tion. A paralysis can be induced in 
the plant and that paralysis can be 
cured by electric stimulation. Plants 
have been made to exhibit many of 
the activities usually associated only 
with animal life. The death of a plant 
is strangely like the,death of a human 
being: 


“A time comes when, after an answer 


to a supreme shock, there is a sudden 
end of the plant’s power to give any 
further response. This supreme shock 
is the shock of death. Even in this 
crisis there is no immediate change in 
the placid appearance of the plant. 
Drooping and withering are events that 
occur long after death itself. How does 
the plant, then, give this last answer? 
In man, at the critical moment, a spasm 
passes through the whole body, and sim- 
ilarly in the plant I find that a great con- 
tractile spasm takes place. This is ac- 
companied by an electrical spasm also. 
In the script of the death recorder the 
line that up to this point was being 
drawn becomes suddenly reversed and 
then ends. This is the last answer of 
the plant. ... 

“The plant has thus been made to ex- 
hibit many of the activities which we 
have been accustomed to associate only 
with animal life. In the one case, as in 
the other, stimulus of any kind will in- 
duce a responsive thrill. There are 
rhythmic tissues in the plant which, like 


those in the animal, go on throbbing 
ceaselessly. These spontaneous pulsa- 
tions in the one case, as in the other, ar 
affected by various drugs in an identical 
manner. And in the one case, as in 
the other, the tremor of excitation is 
transmitted with a definite and measured 
speed from point to point along con- 
ducting channels. The establishment of 
this similarity of responsive actions in 
the plant and animal will be found of the 
highest significance.” 

In answering, then, the question 
whether there is a fundamental unity 
in the response of plant and animal, 
we have first to find out whether sensi- 
tiveness is characteristic of only a few 
plants or whether all plants and every 
organ of every plant is_ sensitive. 
Then we have to devise apparatus by 
which visible or invisible reactions are 
detected and recorded. Having suc 
ceeded in this, we have next to sur- 
vey the characteristic reactions in the 
animal. 

In practice numerous difficulties 
have to be overcome. In the case of 
muscle-contraction, the pull exerted is 
considerable and the friction offered 
by the recording surface constitutes no 
essential difficulty. In the case of 
plants, however, the pull exerted by 
the motile organ is relatively feeble, 
and in the movement of the very small 
leaflets of Desmodium gyrans or the 
telegraph plant, for instance, a weight 
so small as four-hundredths of a gram 
is enough to arrest the pulsation of 
the leaflets. Even in the leaf of Mi- 
mosa the friction offered is enough to 
introduce serious errors into the am- 
plitude and time relations of the curve. 
This error could not be removed as 
long as the writer remained in con- 
tinuous contact with the writing sur- 
face. Doctor Bose was, however, able 
to overcome this difficulty by making 
an intermittent, instead of a _ con- 
tinuous, contact. The possibility of 
this lay in rendering the writer trem- 
ulous. Fresh difficulties arose which 
were finally eliminated by the inven- 
tion depending on the phenomenon of 
resonance. 





AN AGITATED. PLANT 


Record for twenty-four hours, exhibiting diurnal varircion of excitability (spring specimen). 
The displacements of base line are due to nyctitropic movements. 
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THE MAN IN THE AIR 


KIND OF MEMORY NEEDED BY THE EXPERT IN THE 
USE OF FLYING MACHINES 


UALITIES important to an 

airman, such as memory, 

quickness of apprehension, 

rapidity or immediacy of 

action, vary in efficient de- 
velopment in the ordinary person to a 
greater extent than the sense organs 
of sight, hearing, touch vary in struc- 
tural perfection. In his elaboration of 
this idea, Doctor A. G. Brackenbury, 
writing in the London Standard, ob- 
serves that a single reasoned decision 
may depend upon the combined activity 
of several sense organs and their re- 
lated intellectual functions. A com- 
bined mental and physical operation is 
involved when an aviator observes a 
dangerous obstacle ahead and in order 
to avoid that obstacle instantly moves 
a lever. He thus translates visual 
knowledge into muscular action and 
during the interval between seeing and 
acting goes through the mental proc- 
ess of arriving at a reasoned decision. 
A psychologist can measure in thou- 
sandths of a second the time taken by 
an aviator to perform such an act 
under normal conditions. Under ab- 
normal conditions, such as in the stress 
of warfare, the natural reaction time 
is varied by the longer or shorter pe- 
riod it may take to arrive at a decision 
as to how to act; but what is popularly 
known as “presence of mind” varies in 
different individuals: 


“The speed at which a reasoned deci- 
sion is arrived at depends largely upon 
the type of memory, and as memory is 
the most important part of an aviator’s 
mental equipment, the two types generally 
recognized by scientists, known as per- 
severative memory and associative mem- 
ory, must be briefly described. 

“Perseverative memory is an unreason- 
ing process dependent upon the inherent 
tendency of an experience or mental im- 
pression to persist in the mind and remain 
within reach of recall in a form somewhat 
analogous in character to mechanical rec- 
ords of sound upon a gramophone disc; 
this type is also known as rote memory, 
and will be familiar to those who have 
had to learn by ‘heart’ under the tuition 
of an old-fashioned schoolmaster. 

“Associative memory, on the other hand, 
depends upon some sort of coherent re- 
lationship existing between the items 
memorized, particularly a logical or rea- 
soned relationship, but incidentally gen- 
eral similarity of sound, form, or color 
may serve to link up a train of thoughts 
and assist in the recall to memory of 
words or experiences. 

“It very rarely occurs that both types 
of memory are highly developed in the 
same person; races, too, are characterized 
by a development of one type of memory 
to the partial exclusion of the other. This 
is exemplified in the prevalence of asso- 
ciative memory in the Western type of 
mind and the perseverative memory in the 
Eastern type. 

“An extreme 


case of perseverative 


memory was recently related to the pres- 
ent writer by a professor at Cairo Uni- 
versity. The subject, a native Egyptian, 
could learn almost anything by rote with 
wonderful ease. As an instance, he was 
able to recite ‘Hamlet’ through without a 
single mistake; if a few consecutive words 
from ‘Hamlet’ were quoted to him he 
could start from that point in the play 
and recite the remainder either back- 
wards or forwards from the words 
quoted. When, however, incidents in the 
play were compared, its motive discussed, 
or its moral bearing upon life considered, 
he showed no more understanding than a 
child of five; the ideas of the play were, 
in fact, entirely dissociated in his mind, 
and only the word forms persisted.” 


As to the relation between the type 
of memory and competence as an air 
pilot, a man of almost any nationality 
can become skilful in handling aircraft 
in the manner he was taught. The 
type of memory, however, determines 
how each will act in unusual circum- 
stances. With perseverative memory 
a preconceived set of principles to fit 
each set of circumstances or condi- 
tions is essential for instant 
With an associative memory rules or 
regulations for action in unusual cir- 
cumstances are not absolutely neces- 
sary. Association holds items of ex- 
perience or knowledge mobile or fluid, 
adaptable to sets of conditions that 
have not been considered beforehand 
in detail. The airman with an asso- 
ciative memory well developed will act 
in almost any emergency with the ut- 
most speed and presence of mind, 
whereas an airman with perseverative 
memory would be momentarily puz- 
zled and hesitate a sufficient time to 
give his opponent an advantage. Both 
men, nevertheless, may have reached 
by training the same degree of skill 
and speed of action in the normal 
handling of aircraft, and in a psycho- 
physical laboratory both may show the 


action. 


same speed of muscular reaction to 
visual stimulus. These considerations 
give special importance, says Doctor 
Brackenbury, to the fact that the En- 
glish type of memory is mainly asso- 
It generalizes and sees co- 
herent relations; but it is unable to 
master perfectly any lengthy 
ideas involving perseverative 
tion of extensive groups of words or 
masses of detail. The German type of 
memory partakes largely of the per- 
severative quality. 


ciative. 


set of 
reten- 


“A certain German professor famous 
for his researches in psychophysics spent 
ten years of his life inventing and learn- 
ing by rote all the most incoherent words 
and sounds he could discover in order to 
find out the extent of human memory 
for meaningless forms, and he performed 
quite wonderful feats in remembering 
word-jumbles of a most appalling length. 
It is dificult to imagine an Englishman 
undertaking such a series of experiments ; 
moreover, should he his type of 
memory would militate against their suc- 
cess. Observations by different investi- 
gators all tend to establish the conclusion 
that Germans on the average have a mors 
highly developed perseverative type of 
memory than any other European nation, 
and in this direction they are excelled only 
by some of the Eastern races. The East- 
ern mind is, however, associative 
than the German. 

“The perseverative memory greedily dk 
vours the entire verbal form in which an 
idea is clothed, and only thinks of the 
idea in terms of that particular verbal 
form, whereas the associative memory 
seizes upon the idea in its relation to 
things in general; the verbal form in 
which the idea was clothed is shed as a 
useless husk, and the mere words per- 
mitted to sink into the oblivion of sub- 
consciousness. Thus, for presence of 
mind in an emergency or 
unusual circumstances, the better mentally 
equipped man is the man with an associa- 
tive type of memory.” 
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A TEST OF AVIATION MEMORY AFFORDED BY THE WIND EDDY 
“The inertia of the stream of water, its tendency to keep on in the direction it is actuall 
moving and with unchanged velocity, together with its viscosity, necessitate these whirls with 


which nearly all are familiar. 


Similarly, and for the same general reasons, horizontal eddies 


occur in the atmosphere, and the stronger the wind the more rapid the rotation of the eddy. 
They are most pronounced on the lee sides of cuts, cliffs, and steep mountains, but occur also, 


to a less extent, on the windward sides of such places. 


In other words the general distribution 


and direction of the wind currents on the sides of and above large obstructions are somewhat 


as schematically represented 
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A BIOLOGIST’S PROTEST AGAINST PESSIMISM REGARDING 
THE EUGENIC EFFECT OF WAR 


HE scientific ear has been 

filled with the lamentations 

of Doctor David Starr Jor- 

dan, avers the able biologist, 

Doctor A. G. Thacker, A. R. 
C. Se., until some of the specialists be- 
gin to share the misapprehension of 
the public regarding the eugenic effects 
of war. The point made by Doctor 
Jordan, whose fame as a scientist lends 
his conclusions great weight, is that 
the best breeders, eugenically speak- 
ing, are killed off at the front, leaving 
the mediocre if not the degenerate to 
carry on the race. Doctor Jordan has 
studied the American civil war from 
this standpoint, with inferences of a 
pessimistic nature. Doctor Thacker, 
in Science Progress, the London organ 
of research, insists that when the whole 
problem is subjected to keener scrutiny 
these pessimistic conclusions become 
very doubtful. The question of the bio- 
logical effects of war, he says, is one 
of extreme complexity. It is certain- 
ly true that the effects may be very 
dissimilar in different sorts of war. 
No doubt, if those who think with 
Doctor David Starr Jordan are right, 
they have found a new and stout stick 
with which to beat the Jingoes. 

There are two methods of attacking 
the problem. We may go to history 
and see whether it affords us any 
proofs of a connection between war 
and national degeneracy. Or we may 
apply the laws of heredity to the known 
facts of war and draw inferences re- 
garding the effects which ought to fol- 
low theoretically : 


“It is worth mentioning, however, that 
in Europe, and over the greater part of 
the world, wars have been in the past so 
perpetual that, if national degeneracy has 
occurred at all, it must almost necessarily 
have followed these wars. We, whose 
first impressions of international politics 
were gained in the peaceful Victorian 
Era, are liable to forget how exceptional 
a prolonged peace is in history. Con- 
sider how the Crusades affected most 
of Europe, and how the Hundred Years’ 
War drained England of large numbers 
of its most adventurous men. These 
instances are instructive, because the bel- 
ligerent countries were not overrun by 
conquerors who extirpated the weaker 
and less daring men, the non-combatant 
men; nor were all, or nearly all, the 
males forced into the wars. A residue 
composed of the less adventurous men 
was preserved in relative safety, a con- 
dition which does not obtain among bel- 
licose savages, whose wars are therefore 
not comparable to the present European 
conflict. 

“The pessimistic writers cite the case 
of Rome. Rome waged great wars and 
Rome decayed; so likewise did Spain. 
But England and Prussia have also 
waged great wars, and it will not be con- 
tended that either England or Prussia 


is decadent. Prussia’s wars during the 
last three centuries have been much more 
terrible than ours. The land has been 
ravaged again and again, by fellow- 
Germans, by the Russians, and by the 
French. But, on the other hand, the 
case of England is especially pertinent 
by reason of the phenomenon already 
mentioned, for the life of the homeland 
could be 
during nearly all our recent wars, which 
merely extracted some of the vigorous 
men. 

“It should be said, however, that there 
appears to be nothing in history which 
warrants the contrary conclusion that 
peace leads to degeneracy. It is difficult 
to find any considerable population of 
European race which has been free, or 
almost free, from war for any lengthy 
period, but there are a few not very 
satisfactory instances. The Newfound- 
landers have enjoyed a relatively long 
peace, and they are certainly not degen- 
erate; again, the Icelandic immigrants 
into America are said to make energetic 
colonists. History does not help much 
with the problem that we have before us. 

“When we pass on to the theoretical 
side of the question, to the application 
of the laws of heredity to the problem, 
we find that altho it is possible to show 
that the pessimistic argument is very 
ill founded, yet this second method of 
attack also fails to lead us to any very 
definite conclusions. And this for the 
best of all possible reasons: there are no 
generally accepted laws of heredity to 

” 
apply. $ 


Consider one of the most obvious 
instances. Either acquired characters 
are heritable or they are not. Most 
biologists now hold that they are not 
heritable; but some authorities—schol- 
ars thoroly versed in the facts—still 
believe in the reality of use-inherit- 
ance. The matter is therefore in 
doubt. Now, how is it possible to dis- 
cuss the racial effects of militarism un- 
less we previously know whether ac- 
quired characters are inherited or not? 
Again, some of the advocates of con- 
scription in England have urged that 
their scheme in peace time would im- 
prove the race, without apparently 
realizing that they were assuming the 
truth of a theory of heredity which 
has the great weight of professional 
expert opinion against it: 


“The racial effects of war must be 
theoretically inferred to be very different 
according as we suppose the different 
theories of heredity to be true. But 
not only will the effects under the Neo- 
Lamarckian and Mendelo - mutationist 
hypotheses be very different from the 
presumed effects under the Neo-Dar- 
winian theory, which is the theory upon 
which the pessimists have ustally based 
their argument, but the applications of 
the Neo-Darwinian theory itself have 
not been thought out with the ingenuity 


carried on almost normally 


that one would have expected. I should 
perhaps say that the Neo-Darwinian 
theory is that which implies the possi- 
bility of producing a stable change in 
the character of a population by the sum- 
mation of minute variations through the 
selection of individuals showing those 
variations, but which excludes the trans- 
mission of acquired characters. Now a 
certain number, say about 75 to 80 per 
cent., of the males of military age are 
taken off to war under conscription, 
whilst a smaller section, and that the 
weakly section, remains behind, and this 
process is said to be reversed selection, 
i. e., it is the unfit instead of the fit who 
are predominantly selected for father- 
hood. It may be reversed selection, but 
also it may not be, because fortunately 
not all who go to the war are killed, and 
until we know both the quantity and 
quality of those who return we cannot 
decide whether the whole process is re- 
versed selection or not.” 


The Mendelian-mutationist theory 
introduces all manner of complications. 
According to Mendelism, variations 
are of two distinct kinds, unstable 
“fluctuations” and stable “mutations,” 
and no permanent or stable change in 
the character of a population can be 
caused save by the selection of definite 
mutations. There are said to be many 
mutations in our species. Man, says 
Professor William Bateson, is so 
prone to mutations, to changes in his 
characters, a Darwinian might say, 
that the Mendelians can explain him 
only by an exercize of ingenuity which 
is not always very convincing. 


“For our purpose, therefore, it is nec- 
essary to disentangle the evidence as to 
how far the military authorities select 
soldiers on the basis of mutations, and 
how far on.account of fluctuations. 
This is a most difficult task. Certain 
diseases of the eye are heritable in the 
Mendelian sense, and these and similar 
instances further strengthen the case of 
the pessimists in relation to that minority 
who possess definite defects. But mu- 
tations do not blend with their opposites, 
and therefore even where a number of 
individuals with a desirable mutation are 
lost in war, this will only reduce the pro- 
portion of individuals with that mutation 
in the next generation, and will in no 
way lower the standard of those who 
do possess the quality. Moreover, varia- 
tions in stature, muscular strength, 
powers of endurance, and so on, are 
fluctuations, and the extremes of fluc- 
tuations tend to revert rapidly to the 
racial mean. Human height is a classic 
instance of a fluctuation, and this is in- 
teresting in view of the legend that Na- 
poleon ‘lopped a cubit off the stature of 
the Frenchman.” No doubt Napoleon 
succeeded in reducing the height of men 
of his own time; but we should require 
convincing evidence before we could be- 
lieve that the Frenchman of 1913 was 
shorter than he of 1788.” 
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JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., 





“PUTS OVER” HIS INDUSTRIAL 


PEACE PLAN WITH COLORADO MINERS 


OHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., 
goes to Colorado for a month. 
Behold, a new working plan for 
industrial peace is launched and 
approved by a referendum vote 
of the employees of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company. This is a very 
different scene from that of a few 
months ago when the same Mr. Rocke- 
feller was before the Federal Industrial 
Commission, disclaiming personal re- 
sponsibility for Company policies in 


Colorado, while a bitter and bloody 
labor war was racking the State. 
Newspaper interest in the apparent 


change of attitude tends to overshadow 
discussion of the merits of the peace 
plan itself. 

No picturesque detail of Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s visit escapes the publicity men. 
He was photographed in miner’s garb. 
He sat at a camp table between a ne- 
gro and a Slav. He danced with a 
mine boss’s wife. He was surprised 
at the cordiality shown by coal miners 
and their families with whom he freely 
talked matters over. He believes that 
a square deal is what the average man 
wants, altho frequently a man may be 
deceived as to his own welfare. He 
represented his father on this mission, 
so he told Denver business men who 
gave him a banquet. Despite malign- 
ing, his father has nothing but good 
will for all men, is most democratic, 
and, altho not one cent in dividends 
has ever been received from common 
stock in the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company, his father has not lost faith 
in the future of Colorado. He further 
told the business men: 


“A spirit of democracy underlies our 
industrial plan, as contrasted with the 
plan common among other organizations 
of labor, where only those who elect to 
join the organization are entitled to its 
benefit. 

“There is one thing that must never 
happen again—a strike in the company in 
which my father is interested. I have so 
instructed the officers of our company, 
and to that end my father and myself 
ask the cooperation of every citizen of 
Colorado.” 


It is announced that the Rockefeller 
Foundation has provided $100,000 for 
Y. M. C. A. buildings in the Southern 





Colorado coal camps, in addition to the 
club houses and other civic improve- 
ments planned by the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, director of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Department of the Foundation, 
is credited as being chief formulator of 
the Rockefeller Colorado Plan. 

The text of the plan, ratified by a 
miners’ vote of 2,253 to 483, contains 
about 5,000 words. Some 2,000 words 
set forth the details of the new scheme 
of industrial representation. Each of 
the mining camps shall annually elect 
representatives by secret ballot, 
for each 150 miners, such representa- 
tives to act on behalf of employees 
“with respect to matters pertaining to 
their employment, working and living 
conditions, the adjustment of differ- 
ences, and such other matters of mutual 
concern and interest as relations within 
the industry may determine.” Com- 
pany camps are divided into five dis- 
tricts, and district conferences are to 
be held at least three times a year, 
composed of an equal number of elected 
representatives and company represen- 
tatives. Each district conference shall 
select four permanent joint committees 
on industrial cooperation and concilia- 
tion; safety and accidents; sanitation, 
health and housing; recreation and 
education. Once a year a joint meet- 
ing of company officers and all elected 
representatives shall also be held. 

Company policies respecting social 
and industrial betterment are placed in 
the hands of the president’s executive 
assistant and a permanent advisory 
board of officers. A periodical to pro- 
mote understanding and good will is 
to be published by the company, and all 
expenses of betterment work, represen- 
tation, joint conferences and meetings 
is to be borne by the company. 

The section regarding industrial dis- 
putes pledges strict observance of laws 
and supplemental company rules by 
both parties to the agreement. There 
shall be no discrimination on account 
of membership or non-membership 
any society, fraternity or union. The 
right to hire and to discharge, manage- 
ment of properties, direction of work- 
ing forces, belongs to the company. 
Employees have the right to hold meet- 
ings, trade where they choose, and em- 


one 


ploy checkweighmen. For any treatment 
deemed unfair every employee mtay 
ultimately appeal to the president of 
the company, but there is to be a presi- 
dent’s industrial representative on call, 
and grievances shall first be submitted 
in person or through the elected repre- 
sentatives to the mine superintendent. 
Failing satisfactory adjustment there, 
appeals may be successively taken to 
higher officers, thence to joint com- 
mittees, or finally to the State In- 
dustrial .Commission. 

A memorandum of agreement guar- 
antees an eight-hour day underground, 
establishes cost charges for powder, 
fixes rates for water, fuel, light, etc., 
for domestic purposes, and guarantees 
the present scale of wages unless the 
scale is raised in competitive fields, 
in which case proportional increase will 
be granted. The agreement is to run 
to January, 1918. 

In authorized statements and inter- 
views regarding the plan, thus roughly 
outlined, Mr. Rockefeller that 
its success will depend entirely on the 
To the 


insists 


spirit in which it is operated. 
N. Y. Times he said: 


and it has 
cure for 


“The plan is not a panacea, 
never been recommended as a 
all ills. It is far from perfect, and yet I 
believe that it is a step in the right di- 
rection. As labor and capital come to 
understand each other better, as officers 
and men know each other, and work 
in a friendly spirit, the plan should con- 
stantly develop. It is sufficiently elastic 
to meet changes in conditions. Altho it 
guarantees the men a definite wage until 
1918, no matter what changes there may 
be in the market, it gives freedom of ac- 
tion in the meantime for natural develop- 
ment in practically every direction. 

“There is nothing in it which is in any 
way hostile to labor organizations. There 
is no discrimination whatever against the 
unions, and a man is free to join them 
or not as he likes. There is nothing to 
prevent a. union man from holding office 
as a representative of the men if he is 
duly elected to that position. The num- 
ber of union men varies at the different 
camps. At one camp they may predom- 
inate; at another there will be compara- 
tively few. This is to be a sort of re- 
public of labor in which every citizen is 
to be free and independent. There is no 
discrimination against any man by reason 
of his affiliations.” 
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To a N. Y. Tribune special writer 
Mr. Rockefeller said: 


“In talking the plan over with the min- 
ers and officers at Pueblo, | employed a 
small square table to illustrate the vital 
necessity of fairness and cooperation in 
the conduct of any enterprize. The table 
has four sides, which, in this connec- 
tion, represented the four logical divi- 
sions of a corporation. These divisions 
are: Stockholders, directors, officers and 
employees. It is obvious that were any 
one side of the table removed, the whole 
must collapse. As it stands, the table is 
solid and square. That is what a cor- 
poration should be—always on the square. 
There should be a square deal for every 
ore connected with it. As a matter of 
fact, the common stockholders in the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company have 
not received one cent since we became 
connected with the company, fourteen 
years ago. The employees are the first to 
enjoy the benefits, since they draw their 
pay regularly every half month. The 
officers also draw regular salaries from 
the company. The directors get their 
fees. And the common = stockholders, 
whose capital is necessary to make the 
corporation possible, have alone received 
no profit during these years. This, as I 
tried to impress upon my audience, com- 
posed mostly of miners with whom I had 
mingled during my Colorado investiga- 
tion, ought to answer the unjust charges 
which have so generously been heaped 
upon the common stockholders by those 
doubtless uninformed as to the true situa- 
tion.” 


Numerous religious papers are much 
impressed by Mr. Rockefeller’s course 
of action. “All sincere friends of right 
industrial conditions will rejoice that 
the young magnate has made this tour 
of inspection. It is worthy of all com- 
mendation,” reads the comment of 
Zion’s Herald, Boston. Rev. Dr. Rob- 
ert Stuart MacArthur writes in the 
Watchman-Examiner (Baptist): “Mr. 
Rockefeller has set an example which 
all employers of labor may well imi- 
tate. He is always and everywhere a 
Christian man.” The editor of the 
Central Christian Advocate considers 
Mr. Rockefeller’s personal visitation 
and democratic spirit ‘a fresh illustra- 
tion of a fundamental fact that always 
what is needed is the exhibition of a 
real. brotherhood, a real acquaintance, 
a real knowledge of the heart, because 
behind the dingy face of the world, be- 
cause deep beneath the breasts of all 
average men, beats a human heart.” 
And the Northwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate spreads the information that a 
new program is about to be announced 
for the great Rockefeller oil interests 
of the country, namely: “That Rocke- 
feller, Jr., and not his father, the oil 
king, is now the active head of the 
Rockefeller interests. The policies of 
the son are not those of the father. 
A new ‘paternalistic’ era in the con- 
duct of these interests is to be begun. 
This new era will not provide for union 
recognition, altho it will contain claims 


CURRENT OPINION 


sought through unionism. The new 
head of the Rockefeller interests will 
play a greater personal part in the 
actual conduct of affairs than his father 
did, a role begun by his present trip.” 

The editor of The Survey, New 
York, which specializes on social-in- 
dustrial topics and, prints the full text 
of the plan, points out that three and a 
part of the fourth of the seven de- 
mands made in the strike of 1913-1914 
are conceded by the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company. The demands for 
union recognition, an advance in wages 
and pay for dead work are denied by 
the agreement. The demand for aboli- 
tion of the guard system is not covered 
in any way. Further analysis by The 
Survey reads: 


“One underlying factor should be 
brought out. This plan is direct action 
by the younger Rockefeller—a plan pro- 
posed by him in person on the ground, 
for which he as chief owner shoulders 
personal responsibility. This move is in 
itself clarifying. It abandons that water- 
tight division of powers between stock- 
holders, directors and managers which 
he tenaciously maintained throughout the 
long strike and the subsequent federal 
investigation, and introduces a new rela- 
tionship, the effect of which it is diffi- 
cult to forecast in advance. 

“If the terms of this plan are carried 
out in good faith, the condition of the 
Colorado miners will have been consider- 
ably improved. The right to hold meet- 
ings unhampered by the presence of. offi- 
cers or foremen is a right essential to 
any freedom of speech or action, and one 
that the miners have not always enjoyed. 
Labor leaders have pointed out, how- 
ever, that this plan makes provision for 
local meetings only. There are to be 
joint meetings of committeemen from the 
different camps, but at these meetings an 
equal number of company representatives 
are to be present.” 


Furthermore, continues The Survey, 
the plan is not “more democratic than 
unionism,” as Mr. Rockefeller is re- 
ported to have characterized it. 


“There is something reminiscent of the 
old régime in the evidence that copies of 
the plan, accompanied by a printed state- 
ment that it had been adopted by repre- 
sentatives of the miners in a conference 
with the officers, were given out before 
the conference had assembled! 

“The agreement offers no adequate 
protection to the representatives of the 
men who serve on committees. Appeal 
to the president and finally to the State 
Industrial Commission offers a precari- 
ous relief to an active committeeman who 
may have offended a foreman. For it 
must be remembered that it is not a new 
set of company officers who are to ad- 
minister this plan. They are the very 
ones who were there during the strike 
and before. 

“It was the closed camps and private 
highways and camp marshals in company 
pay that, before. the strike, engendered 
fear in the hearts of miners who wanted 
to speak freely their views, go and come 
as they pleased, join unions and listen to 


union representatives. Committees are 
not likely, under this new plan, to be 
more independent so long as the camps 
and highways remain closed and the of- 
ficer of the law still owes his allegiance 
to the company. As before, the power 
of contro! lies with the company. The 
committees and the whole elaborate ma- 
chinery exist on sufferance only.” 


Labor Union press comment on the 
Rockefeller plan follows the lines of a 
statement of the Colorado Committee 
of the United Mine Workers, which 
declares that paternalism is not the so- 
lution. The great fundamental prin- 
ciples of industrial democracy and the 
right of collective bargaining have no 
piace in the document. 


“Exposed in their nakedness by the dis- 
closures of a federal investigation, dis- 
credited in the eyes of every fair-minded 
man and woman throughout the nation, 
stained by the awful crime of Ludlow, it 
finally dawned upon these men that an 
effort must be made to redeem themselves 
in the public mind, and the best brains 
that their money could buy were put to 
the task of drafting a document that 
would .provide a more refined system of 
exploitation and that in plausible terms 
would outline plans for the hearing of 
grievances, while at the same time it 
guarded ever so carefully every vested 
right heretofore claimed by the com- 
pany... 

“The document arbitrarily fixes living 
and working conditions from its becom- 
ing effective until January 1, 1918, with a 
proviso that any increase in wages 
granted in competitive districts where 
the company does not conduct operations, 
a proportional increase shall be made; no 
doubt with the end in view of safeguard- 
ing the competitive advantage the com- 
pany now has over the Wyoming, Mon- 
tana and other adjacent union fields 
where the union scale is much higher 
than in Colorado.” 


Tho some of the lesser offensive 
evils will no doubt be eliminated, it is 
declared that a certain degree of so- 
cial betterment is a poor substitute for 
the rights of grown men in a nation 
that boasts of its free institutions. 
“The evils that are fundamental will 
be eradicated when the men are repre- 
sented by a labor organization power- 
ful enough to compel recognition of the 
industrial, political and civic rights of 
its members, and capable of writing 
these principles into the joint agree- 
ment along with the rights claimed by 
the employer.” 

The plan is a doubtful form of feu- 
dalism, according to the Toledo Blade; 
a curiosity to the believer in social 
evolution, in the opinion of the Detroit 
Journal, because the attempt at insula- 
tion cannot keep out tendencies that 
move in the outside world. It is a 
plaster clapped on a very sore spot, 
better than what has gone before, 
thinks the Newark Evening News; at 
this time it may be unreasonable to 
expect a cure. 
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PAN-AMERICAN RELIGIOUS DIFFERENCES 


IS THE PAN-AMERICAN PROTESTANT CONGRESS AN 


INSULT TO LATIN AMERICA? 


HE Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Panama prohibits “under 
penalty of mortal sin” all 


Catholics subject to his juris- 

diction from assisting at the 
sessions of the proposed Protestant 
Congress in Panama next February, 
“even tho it should be from curiosity.” 
Three bishops and other clergy in- 
cluding Dr. Manning, rector of Trinity, 
New York, resigned several weeks 
ago from the Missionary Society of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
protest against the decision of the 
Board to participate in the Panama 
Congress. Bishop Weller, of Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin, declared that he 
regarded the conference as a direct at- 
tack of one part of Christendom on 
another. In such an affront to Roman 
Catholics he would not take part. He 
washed his hands of a board that acted 
in defiance of the House of Bishops of 
the General Convention of the Church. 
The news of a dissension between 
High Churchmen and Low Church- 
men of such prominence as Bishop 
Greer, of New York, and George 
Wharton Pepper, of Philadelphia, gives 
wide publicity to the Congress placing 
it in the light of an attack on Rome 
in South America. This is an er- 
roneous impression, according to those 
in charge of the Congress. Its de- 
clared purposes follow the broad lines 
of the famous Edinburgh World Mis- 
sionary Conference of Igro. 

The Panama organization, in which 
thirty church boards and missionary 
bodies are cooperating, was early pro- 
moted as an Interdenominational Mis- 
sionary Conference. Officially its title 
has become the “Congress on Christian 
Work in Latin America,” and officers 
emphasize the catholicity expressed in 
the form of invitation: 


“All communions or _ organizations 
which accept Jesus Christ as Divine 
Saviour and Lord, and the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments as 
the Revealed Word of God, and whose 
purpose is to make the will of Christ 
prevail in Latin America, are cordially 
invited to participate in the Panama Con- 
gress, and will be heartily welcomed.” 


The charge that the holding of this 
Congress constitutes a discourtesy to 
any religious body, says Secretary S. 
G. Inman (formerly head of a People’s 
Institute in Mexico), is no more rea- 
sonable than would be the charge that 
the holding of a Pan-American Com- 
mercial Congress would be a dis- 
courtesy to Latin-American manufac- 
turers. Mr. Inman refers to the studies 
by Latin Americans, North Americans 
and Europeans, whose reports will be 
sent to Congress delegates and later 


published in permanent form. These, 
compiled by the assistance of more 
than 600 persons, are expected to form 
a “real contribution to the limited 
literature which undertakes a_ fair, 
sympathetic and accurate statement of 
the deeper things of Latin-American 
life.” Mr. Inman’s statement, pub- 
lished in the N. Y. Times and else- 
where, runs as follows: 


“The best elements of civilization must 
seek to help all parts of the world, in- 


asmuch as its worst elements are con- 
stantly studying how to extend them- 
selves. 


“More than half of the people of Latin 
America live in countries where there 
is no state religion. In all others except 
one the people are guaranteed religious 
liberty. The Church which is most pow- 
erful in Latin America has attained a 
much higher and purer development in 
the United States, where it has grown 
side by side with Protestantism. Latin 
America has so far received little of the 
influences and developments growing out 
of the European Reformation which so 
profoundly affected the intellectual and 
spiritual life of Europe and, North 
America. 

“The religious needs of Latin America 
are real. Many of their own prominent 
leaders as well as practically all travel- 
ers in these countries speak of them. 
They are complicated by a large increase 
in their population from immigration, by 
the large number of Indian tribes who 


still live in their primitive condition 
without any of the advantages of a 
Christian civilization, by rapidly de- 


veloping cities, with their premature in- 
troduction of modern social evils, and 
by the lack of faith in any religion on 
the part of a large majority of the 
student classes.” 

The spirit of the Congress was 
formally defined last June in 2 resolu- 
tion presented by the Protestant Epis- 
copal Bishop Brown of Virginia, 
formerly of Brazil, which read: 


“If the best and most lasting results 
are to be obtained, while frankly facing 
moral and spiritual conditions which call 
for missionary work in Latin America, 
and while presenting the Gospel which 
we hold as the only adequate solution of 
the problems which those conditions pre- 
sent, it shall be the purpose of the Pan- 
ama Congress to recognize all the ele- 
ments of truth and goodness in any form 
of religious faith. Our approach to the 
people shall be neither critical nor an- 
tagonistic, but inspired by the teachings 
and example of Christ and that charity 
which thinketh no evil and rejoiceth not 
in iniquity but rejoiceth in the truth. 

“In the matter of Christian service, 
we will welcome the cooperation of any 
who are willing to cooperate in any part 
of the Christian program. We should 
not demand union with us in our work 


as the condition of accepting allies for 
any part of it.” 


Among the officers of the standing 
committee on cooperation of mission- 
ary agencies in Latin America, spon- 
for the Panama Congress, are 
Chairman Robert E. Speer of the 
Presbyterian Board, Vice - Chairman 
W. F. Oldham of the Methodist Board 
and Recording Secretary L. C. Barnes 
of the Baptist Board. 

Denominational papers have praised 
the Congress as evidence of interde- 
nominational spirit, improved efficiency 
methods and true Pan-Americanism. 
\lmost alone the Living Church, rep- 
resenting the High Church element 
among Protestant Episcopalians, has 
attacked and opposed the Congress. It 
maintains that organically the Church 
with Pan-Protestan- 
tism, but should not lose its strategic 
position as a branch of the Holy Catho- 
lic Church universal. Further: 


sors 


may sympathize 


“Let no one suppose that the [Roman 
Catholic] Bishop of Panama speaks for 
himself or for his little nation alone. 
His is the voice of Latin America in re- 
ply to what Latin America deems the 
gratuitous insult that has been cast upon 
it by Anglo-Saxon America. 

“It is of no use now to explain that 
no insult was intended. The men who 
are responsible for the impression that 
out in the name of the Con- 
gress undoubtedly ‘knew not what they 
did, but they ought to have known. Their 
pure motives and good intentions will, 
through the grace of God, save them at 
the bar of eternity, but they cannot undo 
the harm to the cause of better Pan- 
American relations for which they are 
responsible.’ 


has gone 


The Pastoral Letter of protest by 
the Bishop of Panama calls the pro- 
posed congress for evangelization of 
Latin America at the capital of a 
Catholic republic an insult that-no one 
can approve. He sees in it a celebra- 
tion of the 370th anniversary of the 
death of Martin Luther, the father of 
Protestantism. Parts of a translation 
of the long letter read: 


“The language which the speakers will 
employ on such an occasion is left to 
imagine. It will be their habitual de- 
famatory speech towards the Catholic 
Church, towards the Roman Pontiff, to- 
wards the clergy, and towards all the 
people, that which they always use when 
they set about ‘Christian Work.’ There 
will be repeated that which they have 
spread on all sides in the United States, 
namely, that all Latin-American coun- 
tries, from Mexico down, are to be civ- 
ilized, for they are wofully backward 
and ignorant, for they are Catholics, and 
the Catholic Church is responsible for 
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their condition, for they keep them under 
and in subjection, and they wish to sug- 
gest that railroads, enormous bridges, 
the telegraph, the colossal buildings, the 
world of machinery, and the thousand 
and one other things of progress in the 
United States are due to Protestantism. 
Think of such logic! As if the civiliza- 
tion and morality of a people consist of 
these elements of material welfare! In 
the matter of morality and civilization, 
the defamers of the Catholic Church 
would do well to lower their tone and to 
moderate their speech, for it is not certain 
that the United States is the place to 
learn these lessons. ; 

“That which these speakers propose 
with their Congress is to make proselytes 
for their sect.... We call upon the 
President of the Republic that he do not 
permit what in their own country they 
could not obtain [use of the government 
theater and the National Institute build- 
ings], for in the United States public edi- 
fices are only for their specific purposes 
and not for the propagation of any sect; 
that he recall the license; that offended 
Panamanian ‘Catholic sentiment will not 


DIFFICULTIES OF 


IFFICULTIES in reconciling 
the terrors and horrors of 
the present war with the idea 
of an all-powerful and _all- 


beneficent Creator perplex 
many minds. <A contributor to the 
Westminster Gazette, London, pro- 


fesses to find relief in a theology which 
conceives of creation as yet in proc- 
ess instead of accepting the traditional 
conception of Omnipotence. The ar- 
ticle is reprinted by the rationalist 
Literary Guide and represents currents 
of thought we have not seen elsewhere 
so succinctly summarized. 

It is the scale of the war alone which 
makes the questioning of traditional 
teachings acute. Whole nations seem 
swept on to a plane of being in which 
justice and injustice, innocence and 
guilt; are merged in a vast torrent of 
aimless violence. War emotions drive 
people back to their foundations of 
belief, and, according to this writer, 
they “see suddenly that the doctrine 
of an omnipotent and all-loving Crea- 
tor, as commonly expounded in the 
pulpit, is at war with the plain facts 
of the visible world.” The principal 
arguments in current sermons, articles, 
books and pamphlets the Gazette con- 
tributor finds to be these: 


“That God is responsible for good, but 
not for evil. He is always and every- 
where combating evil, but he cannot save 
us from evil except at the cost of ex- 
tinguishing good, for evil is only the 
other side of good. 

“That God chasteneth whom He lov- 
eth, and that the sufferings of these times 
are proof of His care and love for us. 


CURRENT OPINION 


‘permit public buildings erected with the 


money of Panamanian Catholics to be 
used for sectarian propaganda and attack 
upon the national religion. .. . 

“Be awake then, beloved faithful, and 
do not forget in these dangerous circum- 
stances the words of the Saviour of men: 
Beware of false prophets, which come 
to you in sheep's clothing, but inwardly 
they are ravening wolves.” 


Against the argument of The Living 
Church that study of religious condi- 
tions with a view to enlarging mis- 
sionary work in Central and South 
American countries is an “intrusion,” 


the Watchman-Examiner (Baptist) 
contends: 
“Religious controversy is distasteful, 


and we are inclined in our day to throw 
the mantle of charity over the failings 
of our fellowmen. But we have been 
sent to represent Jesus Christ and to win 
the world to his allegiance. Roman 
Catholicism has been given practically 





undisputed sway in Italy, Spain, Cuba, 
the Philippines, Mexico, and in all the 
Central and South American countries. 
What has been the net result of this 
Roman Catholic domination? All the 
world knows about Italy, Spain, Cuba, 
the Philippines and Mexico. About Cen- 
tral and South America Bulletin No. 3 
of the Latin- American Missionary Con- 
ference says: 


““*Unbelief and pure materialism are the pres 
ent masters of the Latin-American mind. Re- 
ligion, with its moral support, has been well- 
nigh abandoned. Lord Bryce states, in his 
recent book on South America: “Both the in- 
tellectual life and the ethical standards of con- 
duct of these countries seem to be entirely di- 
vorced from religion. ... Men of the upper or 
educated class appear to be wholly indifferent 
to theology and to Christian worship. It has no 
interest for them.” The discerning leaders of 
these nations, themselves, concede and deplore 
this fact. Follow the language of a professor in 
the University of Buenos Aires: ‘Completely 
unguided, without faith, without conviction, 
without moral or religions ideals, in an at 
mosphere whose sensualism materializes their 
ideals, and the influence of which chokes their 
highest initiative and makes sterile their best 
energies.”’’ 


“Ts it ‘an intrusion’ to carry the Gospel 
to such countries ?” 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT PRECIPITATED 


BY THE WAR 


“That God is punishing us for our 
sins, our sloth, our luxury, our neglect 
of religion, our materialism. 

“That death and suffering are not 
really evils, but only seem so. That the 
lads and young men who have fallen in 
battle are the special objects of God’s 
favor, and have received the reward re- 
served for the blessed. 

“That God guards the right, and we 
may trust Him to bring victory to our 
arms. (One preacher says that, if the 
Germans won, he would not preach an- 
other sermon or open his Bible again.) 

“That it is presumptuous to say what 
in the eyes of God is right or wrong in 
this human struggle. He may see it 
from a point of view which corresponds 
to none of our earthly tests. (‘From 
that point of view,’ says one preacher, 
‘we may all be wrong, and the only right 
which God may approve in us is that of 
holding firmly, and, if need be, giving 
our lives for that fragment of truth 
which may be revealed to us.’ In that 
sense God equally approves the German 
who is loyal to his nation and the 
Englishman who is loyal to England.) 

“That the ways of God are unfathom- 
able, and that we must walk in faith 
and believe that things are somehow 
good. 

“That to the King of the illimitable 
universe the most gigantic conflict in this 
world must be less than a struggle of 
microbes on a speck of dust. He is no 
more concerned with the ‘good’ or ‘evil’ 
of the race of men than we are with 
the good or evil of the microbes on the 
speck of dust. 

“That might is right, but ‘God sees to 
it that might is in the long run on the 
side of right.’ (Attributed to Carlyle.)” 


Such arguments, in turn.or in com- 


bination, seeking to justify the ways 
of God to man baffle, irritate, repel 
and alienate many hitherto devout or- 
thodox persons, in the opinion of the 
writer. 


“A new dialectic springs up which 
questions each of the theories summar- 
ized above, and finds them at variance 
with their own first principle. To say 
that evil is the correlative of good is 
simply to throw back to the question why 
the all-powerful and all-loving has so 
constituted good that it must coexist 
with evil. To say that suffering and 
death are necessary for the well-being of 
mankind is to be brought up at the same 
impasse. To say that it is all a mystery 
is to evade the question, and to leave the 
soul hungry. To say that death is better 
than life or pain better than pleasure is 
to cut at the root of the every-day moral- 
ity which seeks to conserve life and to 
mitigate pain. The idea of a religion 
which has a different set of values from 
those of the common existence, mystical 
values as distinguished from practical 
values, is manifestly dangerous to the 
accepted code of human conduct. A di- 
vine justice which was different from 
human justice, a divine judgment of 
right and wrong which differed from the 
human judgment, would challenge the 
human conscience in precisely the same 
way as the inverted morality of the 
Nietzschean superman. Our ideas of 
right and wrong must be in harmony 
with what we conceive to be the Divine 
Will, and the Divine Will must be good 
in intention, as measured by our stand- 
ards. A Divine Being to whom we were 
as microbes on a speck of dust might 
have us at his mercy, but could not com- 
mand our hearts-or our consciences.” 
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In the presence of all these difficul- 
ties, continues this critic, “theology re- 
mains tangled up in its own concep- 
tion of Omnipotence—which brings us 
at best to the conclusion that God has 
so limited His own power as to permit 
the existence of evil, and at worst in- 
vests Him with attributes which are 
the reverse of benevolent.” 


“William James has protested against 
the tyranny of monism in philosophy, 
and it is surely time to make a similar 
protest against the same tyranny in theol- 
ogy. Dualism does, indeed, run through 
the Bible in the picture which it con- 
sistently presents to us of good and evil, 
God and Devil, waging perpetual war 
together. The effort to subdue dualism 
or to reconcile it with the monistic idea 
of one omnipotent benevolent God is, 
of course, a large part of the history of 
theology. But just as philosophy makes 
a pale ghost of its absolute, so theology 
makes a dark tyrant of its Omnipotent. 
It cannot help itself so long as it is tied 
to the theory of an all-powerful, who 
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permits evil which, according to the def- 
inition of His powers, He is able to pre- 
vent.” 


The human mind has never given a 
real consent to this theory, declares 
this thinker. He asserts that the mind 
remains radically dualist, interpreting 
the cosmic process as a struggle be- 
tween good and evil, matter and spirit, 
mind and matter. So it judges, and 
always will judge, unless compelled by 
authority to take a non-natural view 
of things. From this standpoint he 
asks, “Is there any reason why theol- 
ogy should not put itself on the same 
ground and give over the scholastic 
idea of omnipotence which makes God 
responsible for the evil of the uni- 
verse ?” 


“When the Apostle says that ‘the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
together in pain until now,’ the modern 
man understands. The image fits ex- 
actly with all that he has been taugkt to 
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believe about the processes of nature. 
And if faith in God can be presented to 
us as belief in the far-o1f divine event to 
which creation tends, instead of homage 
to a Creator who fore-ordained the evil 
with the good before the foundation of 
the world, religion will again become ac- 
ceptable to large numbers who are slip- 
ping away from the orthodox creeds. I 
heard a sincerely religious man say in 
all reverence the other day: ‘God has 
not yet succeeded in creating Himself.’ 
Students of M. Bergson’s philosophy will 
understand his meaning. It is surely a 
tenable theology that creation is yet in 
process, and that it tends through strug- 
gle to the final but as yet unrealized vic- 
tory, when the good spirit shall be om- 
nipotent over the evil.” 


At all events the writer is himself 
convinced that there are vast numbers 
of people to whom this kind of thought 
will come as a relief from the pessi- 
mism in which they are plunged by the 
implications of traditional belief in 
Omnipotence. 


THE OPPORTUNITY FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF SCHOOL 


CHILDREN 


HE Gary plan of public school 

administration, which is be- 

ing introduced, in trial form, 

into the New York City 

system, permits religious in- 
struction in school hours outside the 
school house. The school schedule 
neither requires nor calls for such 
instruction, but pupils may substitute 
attendance upon classes of that char- 
acter for an auditorium hour of varied 
exercizes as part of their school day. 
It is left for parents to choose and 
churches to provide the amount and 
character of religious instruction if 
they care to take advantage of the op- 
portunity. In Gary, Indiana, the in- 
novation is working admirably a¢cord- 
ing to all accounts. Offered to New 
York City not as an essential part of 
the plan, but as one form of its adapta- 
tion to the city’s needs, it has precipi- 
tated a wide discussion of the ever 
thorny topic of religion in the public 
schools. 

Probably because we are so accus- 
tomed to thinking of the requirements 
of a “system,” a number of critics have 
assumed that religious education is 
forced into the public school system by 
the Gary Plan. What happens is this: 
In a lengthened school day for rota- 
ting groups of pupils, with alternating 
periods of study, work and play, the 
“system” is so adjusted that time is 
given for elective religious instruction 
“on the side.” The school will keep 
track of attendance upon religious 
classes as of other educational activi- 
ties; but the school does not organize, 
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administer, or finance that work. In 
a sense, therefore, the Gary plan in- 
cludes religious instruction when it is 
provided; but it does not itself intro- 
duce religious education into the public 
school system. 

Naturally the religious press, which 
has been concerned about the absence 
of moral instruction in the schools, 
does not lose the opportunity to spread 
tidings of the success of the Gary plan. 
It is not ideal, but it is practicable, 
according to The Continent (Presby- 
terian). That paper urges its readers 
to develop in their towns the demand 
for the introduction of the Gary prac- 
tice of sending school children daily 
to their pastors for religious train- 
ing. An article describing “How 
Gary Did It” shows that about 80 per 
cent. of the parents chose last year to 
have their children attend religious 
classes. These were conducted usu- 
ally twice a week by various denomi- 
national leaders in churches or settle- 
ments adjacent to school houses. The 
Sunday-school board, for 
example, established a graded church 
school. In some cases several churches 
united in providing the special religious 
instructor and committees are at work 
on some uniform plan of study. Teach- 
ers and pastors testify to the good in- 
fluences resulting from the work, 
which Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
religious bodies have taken up. The 
Continent concludes that the worst ob- 
jection to the Gary Plan is that it 
drags the hateful cleaver of sectarian 
difference through companies of chil- 
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dren who ought to be taught that they 
belong together in a common Ameri- 
canism. 


“But that can be in large part counter- 
acted by the Protestant churches instruct- 
ing their children cooperatively. And 
meanwhile there will be a clear advantage 
to the credit of unification if Roman 
Catholic children, who are now divided 
from their Protestant neighbors through 


the whole of their educational life, can 
be brought into fellowship with the 
Protestants for all their schooling ex- 


cept a single daily hour. At all events, 
any practicable way to get systematic 
daily moral instruction for all public 
school pupils is a gogd way to go.” 

Roman Catholic press comment is 
represented by The New World, Chi- 
cago, which admits that three hours 
a week will facilitate the work of the 
Catholic Church in the preparation of 
thousands of children not yet reached 


by parochial schools. 


“Still it will never satisfy the Church's 
exactions in the matter of religious edu- 
cation of children. Only three hours 
weekly in the care of a priest can never 
produce results measuring up to those 
accruing from a whole school life spent 
immediately under the supervision of our 
Sisterhoods. .. . 

“Those most benefited by Mr. Wirt's 
methods are of course the sects. Just 
at the moment when they are despairing 
of keeping their churches open and when 
they realize that it is the lack of religious 
education which is the source of the diffi- 
culty, here comes to their aid a ‘knock 
down’ religious school.” 


The Catholic Church does not ac- 
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cept as an ideal, says America (New 
York), “an educational program 
which, however well meant, throws 
God out of the classroom, while gra- 
ciously permitting the children to leave 
the school building several times a 
week in order to learn something about 
Him.” 


“The Catholic Church, let it be re- 
peated, is not responsible for the Gary 
Plan. She does not favor schools which 
offer as electives of equal value, games, 
gymnastic exercizes and religion. The 
Gary Plan may be accepted as better by 
a degree and accidentally, than the pres- 
ent system of religious indifferentism; 
but were it presented as an ideal or even 
as an approved plan of education for 
Catholic children in this country, it would 
assuredly be condemned on the ground 
that ‘religious instruction is not an essen- 
tial feature of the Gary Plan.’” 


A special article on the application 
of the Gary Plan to New York, pub- 
lished by The Christian Work, de- 
scribes the organization of an Inter- 
denominational Committee, represent- 
ing Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
bodies—eighteen altogether—to take 
advantage of the opportunities as they 
may be opened for religious instruc- 
tion by any school. This writer points 
out that the Gary arrangement re- 
spects the American sentiment of the 
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neutrality of the school building and 
no public funds for sectarian purposes. 
The spirit of religious tolerance em- 
bodied in the method “should disarm 
the criticism of all who fear religious 
compulsion, on the one hand, and spur 
the churches on the other hand to new 
zeal in accounting for all their chil- 
dren and enrolling them. As_ for 
American legislation in respect to 
separation of church and state, the 
consensus of opinion’seems to be that 
the Gary plan conforms not only to the 
letter but to the spirit of the law, in 
that what is enjoined on the state is 
neutrality to the 189 sects of the 
United States and impartiality in treat- 
ment of them rather than hostility 
toward religion itself.” 

Among Jewish papers, The Chicago 
Israelite warns against “undermining 
the public school system” through the 
Gary Plan. It cites the steps quickly 
taken in New York by Roman Cath- 
olic churches to provide teachers and 
take children to and from school for 
religious training, and imputes to both 
Catholics and Protestants the eventual 
objective of obtaining a share of the 
school funds. 


“All liberals are opposed to the whole 
scheme. The public schools are for edu- 
cation in the secular branches and none 
other. Every attempt to use them for 


any other purpose whatsoever should be 
frowned upon and frustrated. Here is 
an opportunity for the Guardians of Lib- 
erty and other organizations which pro- 
fess to stand for absolute separation of 
church and state to speak out and put 
themselves on record.” 


On the other hand, The American 
Hebrew (New York) emphasizes the 
legitimate educational value of the op- 
portunity if all church organizations 
but measure up to it. That paper also 
publishes a symposium of interviews 
with leading rabbis and others in New 
York, three to one enthusiastically fa- 
voring the plan and urging Jewish 
activity under it. Rabbi Samuel Schul- 
man favors it because it will silence all 
the arguments for the introduction of 
Bible reading and religious teaching in 
the public schools, it forestalls any- 
thing like forcing the conscience of 
children of the Jewish minority in this 
country, it gives a chance for a posi- 
tive and constructive Jewish policy in- 
stead of the negative and critical one 
heretofore practiced. He says also: 
“If we do not show a willingness to co- 
operate, we will be classified with the 
secularists and freethinkers in the 
minds of the large majority of our 
Christian fellow-citizens, as uninter- 
ested in the religious education of the 
nation.” 


OUR IMMIGRATION PROBLEM AFTER THE WAR 


ORE people have left Amer- 

ica in the last ten months 

than have entered it. The 

tide of immigration has 

turned. It has fallen to 
one-sixth of the prevalent net rate of 
six to seven hundred thousand incom- 
ing foreigners yearly, mostly from 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, Russia and 
the Balkan States. But when the 
European war is over may we not be 
faced with the most serious immigra- 
tion problem that has ever confronted 
us? This is the question raised by 
Frederic C. Howe, commissioner of 
immigration at the port of New York, 
in Scribner’s Magazine. Think of the 
size and confusing elements in the 
problem: 


“A population four times that of the 
United States is in a state of industrial 
and social chaos. The old order can 
never be reestablished. Millions of men 
are in movement, and tens of millions 
more are destitute, disabled, and close 
to poverty. Millions will never take up 
their old life again. Millions more will 
be unable to do so. Women and children 
will be a burden, and taxation and pub- 
lic needs will tax the resources of the 
nation to the limit. National boundaries 
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may change. Some countries may never 
emerge from the war. Great stretches 
may become barren waste. 

“Under such conditions as these all 
Europe may turn wistful glances to a 
country that is free from war and the 
hazards of war; to a land of political 
liberty and low taxation; and millions in 
Europe may clamor at the ports of em- 
barkation in the hope of a new chance 
in a new world.” 


Against the physically unfit, crim- 
inals and those likely to become a pub- 
lic charge, Mr. Howe asserts that legis- 
lation appears to have been adequate. 
In 1914 16,588 persons, or 1.64 per 
cent., were denied admission. Deci- 


sions against those who come in hope, 


of an asylum are likely to be greatly 
increased. But the test will come if 
Europe fails to find work for its peo- 
ple and its millions of returning soldiers 
after the war. And the pressure of 
sympathy and the profound desire on 
the part of foreign and racial stocks 
in this composite country to help in re- 
habilitation will complicate the prob- 
lem. 

Germany, the most socialized state 
in the modern world, may be counted 
upon to permit as few of her people 


to emigrate as possible. The war has 
also socialized Great Britain, so that 
she will not go back to the individual- 
ism of former days. Similar tenden- 
cies in France and other European 
countries are by-products of the war. 
The loss of six to ten million men in 
war will create a labor vacuum to be 
filled and doubtless raise wages possi- 
bly approaching the American level. 
But those so kept at home constitute 
desirable immigrant classes, from the 
United States’ point of view. 

It is in the other forces likely to 
drive people to this country that Com- 
missioner Howe sees cause for anxiety. 
Six to ten million widows or depen- 
dent women, twice as many children be- 
reft of providers and in many cases of 
homes, make up an immense burden 
not wanted by any of the contending 
nations during the period of recon- 
struction. Moreover, these women 
and children have friends and relatives 
in the United States to whom they 
will extend appealing arms. Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, Poland, Italy and 
the Balkans are not so efficiently or- 
ganized as Germany, England and 
France, and in them the ravages of 
war have brought terrible desolation. 
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Jewish immigration trom the eastern 
war zone with its outrages will be 
stimulated more than ever before and 
will be assisted the organized 
agencies in this country. 


by 


“The immigration of women and chil- 
dren will also undoubtedly reach large 
proportions. This change is already man- 
ifest. They, too, will be assisted to come. 
Not by foreign governments seeking to 
dump their undesirables, but by relatives 
in this country who send money, who 
write about conditions in America, who 
lure old neighbors by of high 
wages, improved social and political con- 
ditions, by tales of achievement on the 
part of their children, and who advance 
the cost of transportation and sufficient 
‘show-money’ to enable the alien to pass 
the immigration inspector. From seventy 
to eighty per cent. of the immigration 
from the south of Europe is probably 
assisted in this way, and fully eighty 
per cent. of the incoming immigrants 
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are ticketed to some friend in this coun- 
try, who ‘grub-stakes’ them, finds em- 
ployment, and cares for them until they 
secure a footing.” 


Among other factors in the situa- 
tion Mr. Howe foresees in the 15 to 
20 million men taken from work to 
war an experience which will breed a 
restless, roving disinclination to return 
to the old humdrum life, a kind of 
freedom and resourcefulness, in fact a 
change of psychology in all Europe. 
Add to these the crippled, weakened 
and enfeebled men, many of whom 
have friends or relatives in America. 
Will conquering or defeated nations 
absorb men under a foreign flag or 
will they be thrown adrift? How pow- 
erful will be the expelling force de- 
veloped by the added burden of 
war debt and taxation, which 
the limit of endurance in one-half of 


was at 
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After exhaus- 
tion by military service, will exhaus- 
tion by tax service be insupportable? 
Indeed it would seem to be difficult to 
im- 


Europe before the war? 


exaggerate the complications or 
portance of the immigration problem 
ahead of us. 

What shall about it? asks 
Commissioner Howe. “How shall we 
face this human appeal, the most pa- 
thetic that has ever confronted us; an 
appeal, too, that will be repeated from | 
among the 13,000,000 foreign-born al- 
ready in America and the 18,000,000 
immediate descendants of those of 
foreign birth? Shall we tighten our 
laws and close our doors to those who, 
for three have found an 
asylum from religious and political op- 
pression, or shall our traditional policy 
of an door to the fit and able- 
bodied be maintained?” 


we do 


centuries, 


open 


A CAMPAIGN FOR DEMOCRATIZING STUDENT LIFE AT 
A STATE UNIVERSITY 


MILLION-DOLLAR “melting- 
pot of college democracy” is 
the latest thing in college 
adjuncts. That is what is 
demanded for the six thou- 

sand students at Ann Arbor. “\We can 
fancy,” says Collier's Weekly, 
of Hurry-up Yost’s hardened ‘buffaloes’ 
fraternizing with tea drinkers from the 
first families of Detroit! Why not? 
They'll both learn something.” The 
criticism of the colleges, which, the 
Outlook observes, has come with in- 
creasing insistency during the past de- 
cade, is that, instead of broadening a 
young man’s outlook, they narrow it 
by fostering a spirit of class and clique 
snobbery. But the Michigan Union is 
enthusiastically supported by the Greek 
letter fraternities — traditionally the 
aristocracy in all colleges. The best 
thing is to recognize the dangers of 
present social conditions in colleges, 
according to The Metropolitan, and to 
meet the situation with vigorous coun- 
ter play, creating a democratic social 
organization big enough to make the 
clubs look small, specialized and of no 
supreme account. 

Several aspects of the Michigan 
Union movement are notable. The 
student union idea itself is not new, 
and Harvard, Pennsylvania, Chicago 
and other institutions possess endowed 
student club houses, usually gifts from 
individual benefactors. But the ca- 
pacity of these buildings has been com- 
paratively limited, students have con- 
sidered them chiefly as a benefaction 
for non-fraternity men, and they have 
come short of appealing to the whole 
student body. The results ‘that come 
from bestowing club houses ahead of 
student demand or before there are 


“some 





active union organizations to utilize 
them, have been disappointing, at least 
in the way of democratic service. In 
contrast with these results, the Michi- 
gan campaign literature shows a re- 
markable record of the Michigan 
Union's activities since 1904 to prove 
that democratic service actually ren- 
dered in the student life warrants an 
adequate endowed club building. For 
example: The Union has State Regent, 
faculties, alumni and student members. 
It has been an effective rallving center 
of student organizations and university 
movements. It took the lead in cre- 
ating a student council and student 
government. It took up hazing where 
the university authorities left it and 
stamped it out. It conducted a cam- 
paign which eliminated petty graft by 
student salesmen of caps, gowns and 
other supplies. It runs a student em- 
ployment bureau, rooming and board- 
ing house agencies. It secures Sun- 
day afternoon talks or lectures of a 
type that reach the student body, and 
has established a forum of real de- 
bating of live questions. Of the total 
number of male students 68 per cent. 
belong to the Union this year, com- 
pared to 20 per cent. in 1907, and 72 
per cent. of the fraternity men are 
members. Dues are $2.50 a year. 

If a man does not take enough in- 
terest and cannot be argued into pay- 
ing the small annual fee to become a 
member of the big crowd’s organiza- 
tion, he is looked upon as hopeless, 
comments the Chicago Tribune. A 
dozen organizations meet at the union 
each day. The students themselves 
contributed $100,000 toward the new 
home from their own pockets before 
appealing to the alumni. 





“The idea of getting the students of a 
university in one central organization is 
an old one. That the students should find 
for themselves the need of a union 
and go about getting it is new. If the ef- 
fort for the new building is as success- 
ful as the effort was to organize the stu- 
dents, it will be a distinct contribution to 
the American collegiate system.” 


out 


It strikes commentators that there is 
something unusual in an appeal for a 
State University that is not another 
draft on the State treasury by way of 
the legislature. The Michigan cam- 
paign organization enlisted some 2,000 
“Michigan men” in 200 committees, 
appealing to 35,000 alumni everywhere 
in behalf of democratization at the 
State - supported university. Hereto- 
fore, it is pointed out, athletics have 


represented the chief organized co- 
operative interest of students, and 


athletics recognize only the spectacu- 
lar and isolated instances of com- 
munity life. The Michigan idea is 
worth working for in the opinion of 
the Kansas City Star: 

“Aside from any possibility of success 
or failure, the fact that thirty thousand 
people are banded together in an effort 
having to do with an extension of op- 
portunity and a greater democracy any- 
where is valuable evidence that human 
beings are still moved to work by ab- 
stract ideals of generosity.” 


The success of the campaign, which 
culminated in October, recalls the ex- 
tension of university service to the 
people inaugurated in Michigan by 
President James B. Angell, now eme- 
ritus, and to him is also attributed the 
statement that young men in college get 
as much from one another as they do 
from their professors. 
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Are Public Libraries Filled 
With “Trashy Novels’? 


HEN the New York Public 

Library recently asked the 

city for a large appropriation 
—amounting to more than $811,000 
—Robert McIntyre, head of the Bureau 
of Investigation and Statistics, began 
an inquiry into the value of the library 
system. He discovered that between 
fifty and sixty per cent. of the litera- 
ture circulated by the public libraries 
of New York City consists of fiction 
and romance. Mr. McIntyre suggested 
economy by cutting off the supply of 
fiction, the whole question being 
whether the city “is rich enough to 
supply this form of entertainment.” 
“It is difficult,” the New York Tribune 
remarks editorially, “to justify the 
spending of large sums in the propa- 
gation of trashy fiction. If the total 
abolition of fiction is too radical a 
step, it might be possible at least to 
eliminate the more ephemeral stuff by 
some reasonable form of. censorship. 
It is a little hard that the city should 
be asked to pay nearly half a million 
a year for this sort of amusement.” 
The problem raised by Mr. McIntyre 
in New York is a serious one and ap- 
plies with equal significance to every 
public library in the country. A de- 
fence of the circulation of fiction, 
somewhat in the nature of a reply to 
the Tribune editorial, appears in the 
Branch Library News of the New 
York Public Library. The writer 
quotes the remark of the historian, 
George Ticknor, who, discussing his 
ideas for the Boston Public Library in 
a letter to Edward Everett, said it 
should eontain “not only the best books 
of all sorts but the pleasant literature 
of the day,” and that this “pleasant 
literature” should be made accessible 
to the whole people, “at the only time 
when they care for it, i. e., when it is 
fresh and new.” Yet this “pleasant 
literature of the day” has perhaps been 
allowed to usurp too important a place 
in the public libraries of America. 


Why Novels Are Neces- 
sary in Public Libraries. 


HE writer who in the Branch Li- 
T brary News defends the circula- 

tion of novels points out the dan- 
gers of too rigorous a_ censorship. 
Some people are hostile, he points out, 
to all living writers, “partly through 
ignorance of their work and partly 
through a sort of intellectual snobbish- 
ness which seeks to prove itself dis- 
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tinguished by pretending that every- 
thing good belongs to the days gone 
by.” Sixty years ago, he recounts, one 
of the librarians of the Astor Library 
denounced as trashy Scott, Cooper and 
Dickens. People even complain that 
the libraries do not adequately recog- 
nize writers of the day. Perhaps the 
majority of fiction circulated by the 
public libraries, he claims, are the 
standard novels of great authors. “It 
is a false idea of the library’s purpose 
to think that it exists only to own and 
circulate books of fact.” His defence 
concludes : 


“The failure to understand the im- 
portance of books of imagination in the 
reading of every man, woman, or child, 
is the failure to understand what culture 
really means. While occasionally there 
may be a person who reads too much 
fictitious literature and who sometimes 
needs the steadying influence of books of 
sober fact, so it is also true that there are 
persons whose minds are starved and 
whose outlook is askew merely for the 
lack of something to stimulate the imag- 
ination. Much of the talk to-day about 
‘efficiency’ simply represents a one-sided 
view of life, in which men, women and 
events are measured with a yardstick, and 
humanity dealt with on the basis of 
mathematical theory. 

“A library should not consist entirely 
of books of imagination, nor altogether 
of books of fact: it should have both. 
Novels are branded as ‘fiction,’ and are 
sometimes condemned without discrimina- 
tion, as tho fiction meant ‘untruth’ in a 
moral sense. Persons who write care- 
lessly about ‘trashy novels’ imply that if 
a book is not a novel it is therefore truth- 
ful and worthy of all esteem. It requires 
only a slight acquaintance with books to 
realize how utterly false and misleading 
is this implication. A novel may contain 
as much truth as a biography, a work of 
philosophy or of science, or a piece of 
historical writing. These claim to be 
‘fact,’ but experience shows that this is 
sometimes only a claim. A novel goes 
forth to the world as a ‘made-up’ story, 
about people who never existed and 
events which never took place, yet it 
may represent human character. more 
sympathetically, or describe manners and 
customs of a people or a period with 
more force, than any book of fact could 
possibly do. Far from being the class of 
books which the Library could best af- 
ford to drop, novels are among the last 
which a public library should relinquish.” 


Newspapers like the New York 
Evening Mail and the Indianapolis 
News assert that statisticians who con- 
demn our novels of to-day have no 
understanding of culture. 
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A New Masterpiece by 
Maxim Gorky. 


NLY the few years from infancy 

to the age of seventeen are in- 

cluded in Maxim Gorky’s “My 
Childhood” (Century Co.). But Rus- 
sian character, Russian life, Russian 
literature find their epitome in the first 
few pages of this remarkable volume, 
according to the reviewer of the Bos- 
ton Transcript. “The tale is... so 
rich in detail of happenings and con- 
versation that we need view it merely 
as scenes from the past of a life rich 
in the material for the making of both 
biography and fiction.” There is the 
pathetic mother, the wrangling uncles, 
the masterful grandmother—perhaps 
the most striking figure in the book— 
and the grotesque schoolmaster. The 
description of the school-teacher by the 
Russian master of the “bitter pen” is 
typical in its visualization and ac- 
curacy : 


“The master was a jaundiced-looking, 
bold man who suffered from a continuous 
bleeding of the nose; he used to appear 
in the schoolroom with his nostrils stopped 
up with cotton-wool, and as he sat at 
his table, asking us questions in snuffling 
tones, he would suddenly stop in the 
middle of a word, take the wool out of 
his nostrils and look at it, shaking his 
lead. He had a flat, copper-colored face, 
with a sour expression, and there was a 
greenish tint in his wrinkles; but it was 
his literally pewter-colored eyes which 
were the most hideous feature of it, and 
they were so unpleasantly glued to my 
face that I used to feel that I must brush 
them off my cheek with my hands, For 
several days I was in the first division, 
and at the top of the class, quite close 
to the master’s table, and my position 
was almost unbearable. He seemed to 
see no one but me, and he was snuffling 
all the time: ‘Pyesh—kov, you must put 
on a clean shirt. Pyesh—kov, don’t make 
a noise with your feet. Pyesh—kov, your 
bootlaces are undone again.’” 


Gorky’s Grandmother Prays. 

ORKY’S grandmother acted as a 
* sort of special advisory counsel 

to God. Her long prayers were 
generally delivered at the end of a day 
of trouble, of quarreling and fighting. 
“The old woman gave to God a cir- 
cumstantial account of all that had hap- 
pened in the house.” Here is a typical 
instance: 


“QO Lord, Thou knowest that all of 
us wish to do better. Michael, the elder, 
ought to have been set up in the town 
—it will do him harm to be on the 
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river; and the other is a new neighbor- 
hood and not overdone. | don't know 
what will come of it all! There's father, 
now. Jaakov is his favorite. Can't it 
be right to love one child more than the 
others? He is an obstinate old man; do 
Thou, O Lord, teach him!’ 

“Gazing at the dark-featured icon, 
with her large, brilliant eyes, she thus 
counseled God: 

“*Send him a good dream, O Lord, to 
make him understand how he ought to 
treat his children!’ 

“After prostrating herself and striking 
her broad forehead on the floor, she again 
straightened herself, and said coaxingly : 

“*And send Varvara some happiness! 
How has she displeased Thee? Is she 
more sinful than the others? Why should 
a healthy young woman be so afflicted? 
And remember Gregory, O Lord! His 
eyes are getting worse and worse. If he 
goes blind he will be sent adrift. That 
will be terrible! He has used up all 
his strength for grandfather, but do you 
think it likely that grandfather will help 
him? O Lord! Lord!’ 

“She remained silent for a long time, 
with her head bowed meekly, and her 
hands hanging by her sides, as still as if 
she had fallen asleep, or had been sud- 
denly frozen. 

“*What else is there?’ she asked her- 
self aloud, wrinkling her brows. 

““Q Lord, save all the faithful! Par- 
don me—accursed fool as I am!—Thou 
knowest that I do not sin out of malice 
but out of stupidity. And drawing a 
deep breath she would say lovingly and 
contentedly: ‘Son of God, Thou knowest 
all! Father, Thou seest all things.’” 


The book is no less a portrait of this 
old woman than the autobiography of 
the child Gorky. 
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MISFORTUNES OF 


Misfortune of a Patriotic 
Poet. 


EW have ever guessed what a 
flood of sparkling humor lies hid- 
den behind the imposing prophetic 

mask of Bjornstjerne Bjornson, re- 
counts Peter Nansen in a souvenir of 
Norway’s poet patriot published in the 
London Poetry Review. Mr. Nansen 
recounts the incident of the author’s 
visit to Stockholm, after a long and 
weary journey, when a crowd of stu- 
dents gathered under his window to 
sing the Norwegian national hymn 
written by Bjérnson. They sang it 
long and loud, and very badly. He 
went out and made a short speech of 
acknowledgment, but even then they 
would not They continued to 
sing. Finally the poet declared to his 
friend: “They ought to understand that 
I need rest. I find it tactless that they 
go on when they notice that I would 
rather be at peace.” Mr. Nansen called 
the poet’s attention to the 
worthy enthusiasm of his fellow-patri- 
ots. “Think what it 
beloved!” Then Bjérnson pointed out 
some of the misfortunes of being the 
author of the Norwegian National 
hymn: 


leave. 


praise- 


means to be so 


“I wish you to understand what pain 
it sometimes causes me to be the poet 
of the Norwegian National Hymn. You 
do not understand what it means to be 
always obliged to be ready to receive 
homage for the song, to meet it every- 
where I show myself, meet it whether I 
am in the humor for it or not, always to 
be obliged to be in the right mood for 
it. Now you must know that one feels 


i 
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( 
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BJORNSON’S HIDDEN HUMOR 
This caricature by “Blix” taken from Mr. C. A. Bang’s collection of European authors, 
reveals the leonine mask of the great Scandinavian, behind which was hidden a fund of stinging 


wit, a sharp sense of the tragi-comedy of fame. 


BEING FAMOUS 
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very often that it is one of the greatest 
curses to be the poet of National Hymns. 
I can indeed, literally speaking, not move 
without the song being dinned into my 
ears. Everywhere | show myself one 
starts singing: ‘Ja vi elsker dette Landet.’ 
And of what use is it to remonstrate 
and beg to be excused? One interprets 
it as only false modesty and sings it still 
more fanatically. | am often nearly 
made mad about this song. It sticks in 
my throat and | feel sick when even 
thinking about it. It pursues me waking 
or sleeping. It has, indeed, gradually 
this, that people look upon it 
as being an actual necessity to serve me 
with it. If 1 arrive at a hotel and the 
porter me, he at makes 
signs to the waiters, page-boys, and the 
ladies in the office, and they start under 
his conductorship to sing ‘Ja wt elsker 
dette Landet. And if | go to a cab- 
stand to take a cab, the driver, heaven 
help me, stands up and improvizes a 
singing-club in order to please me. You 
will see that it will end in my not being 
without 
together 


come to 


receives once 


allowed to 
risking that the women 
outside my cabinet and 
visit by singing: ‘Ja wi 
Landet’ °° hy 

“Thanks and honor due to these 
women. They saved the situation. When 
the fantasy $jOrnson in its grotesque 
climax had arrived at them, his despon- 
dency passed. At the thought of this dar- 
ing colored situation he laughed 
heartily that he forgot all his annoyance.” 


the lavatory 

join 
celebrate 
elsker 


go to 


my 
dette 


are 


ot 
so 


Miss Cather’s Novel of 
Music in America, 


HE Song of the Lark” (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin), Willa Sibert Cath- 

er’s new novel, is a distinct ad- 
vance upon this writer’s earlier nov- 
“OQ Pioneers” and “Alexander’s 
sridge,” in the opinion of the New 
York Herald. The deals with 
the career of Thea Kronberg, who be- 
gins life under sordid surroundings in 
a small Colorado town and finally be- 
comes one of the greatest Wagnerian 
singers of the age. Her growth in 
musical intelligence, her feelings and 
aspirations, as well as her development 
as a woman, constitute the main theme. 
The author has not neglected, so the 
New York Tribune points out, to add 
to this “the hardening of character 
which a professional career, with its 
titanic labor, its self-denials and self- 
assertions, its heart-breaking delays 
and disappointments, its intrigues and 
jealousies, brings.” There is a fine 
picture, the same critic points out, of 
the beginnings of musical culture in 
the Middle West, of the days of Theo- 
dore Thomas—‘“a period of crudities, 
of gropings, of false enthusiasms and 
much bad art admired for its very 
faults .. . but also a period of sincere 
endeavor, high devotion and steady ad- 
vance.” This interesting period is de- 
picted by Miss Cather: 


els, 


novel 


“Those were the days when lumber- 
men’s daughters and brewers’ wives con- 
tended in song, studied in Germany and 
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then floated from Sangerfest to Sanger- 
fest. Choral societies flourished in all 
the rich lake and river cities. The so- 
loists came to Chicago to coach with 
Bowers, and he often took long journeys’ 
to hear and instruct the chorus. He was 
intensely avaricious, and from these semi- 
professionals he reaped a golden harvest. 
They fed his pockets and they fed his 
ever hungry contempt, his scorn of him- 
self and his accomplices.” 


There is also a striking picture of 
the piano teacher, Harsanyi, of whom 
the author says: 


“He seldom missed an evening con- 
cert and was usually to be seen lounging 
at the back of the concert hall, reading a 
newspaper or review, and conspicuously 
ignoring the efforts of the performers. 
At the end of a number he looked up 
from his paper long enough to sweep the 
audience with a contemptuous eye. He 
went to concerts chiefly to satisfy him- 
self as to how badly things were done 
and how gullible the public was. He 
hated the whole race of artists; the work 
they did, the wages they got, and the 
way they spent their money.” 


Miss Cather has ventured more am- 
bitiously than ever before, in the judg- 
ment of the Tribune, and “if she has 
not quite achieved the great musical 
novel at which she undoubtedly aimed, 


CURRENT OPINION 


she has certainly given us an animated, 
living picture of a period in the history 
of music in America.” 


Our Debt to the Author of ‘‘Two 
Years Before the Mast.” 


HE centenary of the birth of 
T Richard Henry Dana, author of 

“Two Years Before the Mast,” 
was celebrated in Cambridge, Mass., 
the latter part of October. This book 
has carried the American name farther 
and wider than any other work with 
the exception of the books of Cooper 
and Irving. It was read in England 
half a century ago as one of the 
classics. William Clark Russell, ac- 
cording to the Nation, “is said to have 
called this production of a youth the 
most memorable of all contributions to 
the literature of the sea.” Dana set 
out on his voyage at the age of nine- 
teen, but “he brought to his voyage a 
trained mind and a fresh vision for 
the graphic details about him.” To- 
day, with all the many changes in 
shipping, such a book could not be 
written. 


“He struck the sea at the moment 
when its speedy clippers, its domineer- 
ing captains, its dashing voyages to lands 
all but unknown, its speculative elements, 
its grim-fisted but hard-working sailors, 
gave it its greatest glory. The dirty 


Tyne traders of Masefield, the oil-tankers, 
the steady-going liners, the slow and 
sober type of sailing ship, are nowhere 
beside the ships of the thirties. Vessels, 
at the behest of admiralty courts, trade 
congresses. and underwriters, are no 
longer built for a crack pace. Instead of 
a gambling on dare-devil ventures, profits 
are calculated to the fraction of a cent, 
and runs are controlled to a knot by 
cables reaching every port. Sea-writers 
lament that crews have become simply a 
class of manual laborers, and that peril 
and distance no longer lure boys from 
the farm and office to the ocean. On 
Dana’s voyage the old tars talked with 
wonder of the chro-nometer, the chre- 
nometer, and the the-nometer in the 
captain’s cabin; and the first not work- 
ing well on a single trial, it was dis- 
carded for the old-fashioned dead-reck- 
oning. The tar and slush, the hand- 
windlass and pea-jacket, are gone as far 
as are half of the very nautical terms 


Dana uses, or as the pirate, with ‘a black’ 


hull, armed, and full of men, and show- 
ing no colors,’ which chased the Pilgrim 
a whole September day and night... . 

“He could write but one su h book, and 
a second could no more be written now 
than a second ‘Oregon Trail.’ A people 
not of seafaring character should recall 
with satisfaction that it is an American 
who is credited with it—that England 
once paid us the compliment of distribut- 
ing a copy of an American book to every 
sailor of her fleet.” 


A POLISH NOVELIST WHO HAS DRAMATIZED THE 
BATTLE-FIELDS' OF THE SOUL 


O YOU know Przybyszewski 
— Stanislaw Przybyszewski? 
His name is _ pronounced 
“Pshee-be-shéffs-kee.” Przy- 
byszewski is a great Polish 
writer. We confess that until a short 
time ago we did not even suspect his 
existence; but, thanks to the ambitious 
efforts of the young American pub- 
lisher, Alfred A. Knopf, who has just 
published Przybyszewski’s great work, 
“Homo Sapiens,” in a translation by 
Thomas Seltzer, as well as a compre- 
hensive essay on the great Pole by 
John Weichsel, we are now reason- 
ably well informed and interested. In 
France, Germany, Russia, Poland—in 
fact, throughout continental Europe— 
Mr. Seltzer informs us, one would no 
more dare ask “Who is Przybyszews- 
ki?” than one would ask, “Who is Mae- 
terlinck?” He is one of the greatest 
geniuses of the age. The only reason 
he is unknown on this continent is the 
laziness of translators. But now Mr. 
Knopf is hastening to our aid. 
Przybyszewski was born in Prussian 
Poland in 1868. In youth he was 
steeped in German literature and. phi- 
losophy, but having been born near the 
Russian border, he imbibed many for- 
eign influences. His culture is there- 
fore essentially a cosmopolitan one. 


He went to Berlin at the age of 21 to 
study architecture. Then he took up 
the study of natural sciences, especially 
physiological psychology. He became 
editor of the Berlin Arbeiter-Zcitung 
in 1891, and took an active part in the 
strikes of the laborers of Upper Sile- 
sia. A short time later, Przybyszewski 
was drawn into the new literary move- 
ment of Berlin. He entered the circle 
of such men as Bruno Wille, Richard 
Dehmel, Schlaf, Strindberg. One of his 
first publications, “The Psychology of 
the Individual,’—studies of Nietzsche, 
Chopin and Ola Hansson,—set him up, 
as Mr. Seltzer informs us, as “the 
acme of modern individualism” among 
the writers of youngest Germany. 

In 1898, at the age of thirty, he went 
to Cracow and assumed editorship of 
the Polish periodical Zycie (Life). 
Later he went to Warsaw, devoting 
himself entirely to the drama. He is 
at present, according to his translator, 
lecturing in Poland on the war. Mr. 
Seltzer sums up the essential charac- 
teristics of Przybyszewski’s genius: 


“The most striking characteristic of 
Przybyszewski’s writings is the disregard 
of externals and surrounding material 
circumstances. He deals with the soul 
and states of mind, not with the physical 
aspect or the outer events of man’s life. 


In that, however, he is not original. 
Maeterlinck, Rodenbach and, in a lesser 
degree, Strindberg and Andreyev have 
done the same. It is in the effect that 
he produces that he stands alone. He 
has been called the ‘naturalist of the soul,’ 
making the adventures and experiences 
of the soul so real, so tangible that the 
reader, be he ever so materialistic, can- 
not escape the fascination of the mere 
story. Events in the tenuous world of 
the spirit grip one as firmly as events in 
the grosser world of the ordinary novelist 
and dramatist. It is this ability to mate- 
rialize the immaterial that distinguishes 
Przybyszewski’s writings and makes their 
appeal universal.” 


In his interesting essay on Przyby- 
szewski, Dr. Weichsel groups him with 
the family of “central European neo- 
mystics, who trace their line from the 
Schopenhauerian doctrine of the Will.” 
This family includes Hansson, Strind- 
berg, Rops, Merion, Huysmans, Aure- 
villy, Baudelaire, Maeterlinck, Verlaine. 
“Schopenhauer is the root and growth 
of this trunk, of which the crown has 
come to marvelous bloom through the 
pollen of Nietzsche’s thought.” “Przy- 
byszewski ever senses in himself the 
throbbing. of the cosmic soul, its un- 
bending will, its infinite yearning and 
pain at mundane touch. The Supreme 
Will of Creation is revealed to him 


by its racial imperatives, by a racial 
law latent in man’s bones and sinews 
and blood. This instinctive determin- 
ism Przybyszewski epitomizes in the 
two great categories of being: in Love 
and in Death.” 


“*The road to mankind leads through 
the soul of the individual,’ is Przyby- 
szewski’s conviction. Hence he seeks to 
fathom the depths of his soul, to dig into 
the abysmal reaches of being, to obtain a 
glimpse of the mystic features of destiny 
hiding beneath the pettiness and deceit- 
fulness of work-a-day consciousness: 
‘Behind the narrow confines of conscious 
states of our Ego lies the inner ocean, 
the sea of secrets and riddles, where 
strange tempests are raging. There are 
Sesame’s hiding-places, filled with inex- 
haustible treasures and wonders and 
things ungraspable by words... . But 
rarely, rarely does that depth open to 
man, and we are ever gliding on the thin 
ice-sheet beneath which flows the mystic 
mare tenebrarum, Into thts sea passion 
is plunging. 

“What is a world of things unmoved 
by passion but a heap of indifferences 
and futilities? Only passion breathes life 
into listless chaos. Out of the infinite 
mass of cosmic dust nature chooses pas- 
sion to mold it into life-swaying power. 
In the surge of passion all history is 
born to climb to stellar heights or to 
drop to infernal doom. At one time pas- 
sion possesses itself of the mortal hosts’ 
blind spirit and seizes their beings, as 
the sand of the boundless desert, as the 
chaff of a whole planet, and whisks them 
and whirls them and drives them in a 
revolutionary tornado; in a mad crusade; 
in a world-crushing war.” 


“Homo Sapiens,” the novel with 
which Mr. Knopf is now introducing 
the Polish author to American readers, 
is the second novel written by the great 
individualist, according to Dr. Weich- 
sel. It was written in three parts: 


MAURICE STERNE 


“Overboard,” “By the Way,” and “In 
the Maelstrom.” Some of the struc- 
tural inconsistencies of the work are 
accounted for, according to Dr. Weich- 
sel, by the fact that the first part was 
written after the compietion of the 
other two. Here is a description of 
the work: 


“The trilogy centers about a demoniacal 
combination of Faust and Don Juan and 
Mephistopheles—Eric Falk—who is ad- 
dicted to a demonstration of nature's 
ruthlessness, at a terrific cost to himself 
and to some all too pliant women. As 
the incarnation of destiny, he treats all 
things, except his conscience, as if they 
were made for his particular satisfaction. 
At first he appropriates his best friend's 
wife—merely because of a reflex of na- 
ture’s impartiality—a verity strikingly 
affirmed by the friend’s suicide. Then 
after marrying the woman and while re- 
ally loving her, the hero makes a flying 
trip for the purpose of cynically destroy- 
ing a childish girl—all under impulsion of 
satanic providence And still he continues 
to cling to his wife, the ever preoccupied 
with the demonstration of his thesis— 
until his wife abandons him to his dis- 
may and to—her successor. 

“No one better than the hero knows 
the bestiality of his ways, and none of 
his victims suffers more in consequence. 
No moralist Torquemada could devise 
more Draconian retribution than the au- 
thor has meted out to his hero—the homo 
insipiens, as Professor Brueckner nick- 
named him—by making him the prey of 
an inexorable conscience.” 


Other works of the great Pole in- 
clude “The Sons of Earth,” another 
trilogy : “Androgyne”’; “De Profundis” ; 
“Satan’s Synagogue,” a metaphysical 
treatise on demonology; “For Happi- 
ness’; “The Golden Fleece”; “The 
Feast of Life,” in which a woman is 
depicted as pitilessly penalized for dar- 
ing to be true to her noblest self; and 
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several later novels, “The Man of 
Strength,” a trilogy, and “The Chil- 
dren of Misery.” Dr. Weichsel sums 
up his estimate of this unique genius 
who has been characterized as “the 
most original super-individualist in 
the whole of European literature” : 


“He is an epitome of a time that has 
revalued all values, to find the futility of 
valuation. He is a Christian tortured by 
his supermanhood; a sentimental Devil, 
of the sort a Shaw would populate hell 
with. 

“He is an arch-moralist. .. . A moral- 
ist is he who opens his heart to receive 
the flood of cosmic disharmonies; who 
offers his breast to intercept the dart of 
irascible fate; who takes a share of crea- 
tion’s culpability upon himself and adds 
to the heap of a world’s tatters his own 
torn heart. A moralist is he who hears 
Cain’s scream sounding through all ages, 
who knows the taste of Socrates’ hem- 
lock cup; who feels the Savior’s blood 
trickling down his breast; who sees in 
a child’s eye a Magdalene’s excruciating 
remorse. 

“Such a one was Tolstoy, in our time. 
And others of his tribe were Zola and 
Ibsen. Przybyszewski is of their kin. 
Like them, he presses an afflicted world 
to his bosom. Like them, he feels the 
holy sadness in his heart—the sadness of 
a man who understands. 

“He is a moralist because he under- 
stands that to the orbital errors of crea- 
tion, to the innocent cruelty of nature, 
man adds iniquities of his own making. 
That the social path is a Via Appia lined 
with crumbled palaces of ambition, shat- 
tered mausoleums of glory, of tombs that 
mark the graves of bliss, of life-joy, of 
friendship and love. He knows that 
man’s milestones are Golgothas and guil- 
lotines and bleeding crosses and smoking 
pyres, and unearthly horrors, spiritual and 
carnal, lining the road of life like the 
thousands of crosses, of Spartacus’ cruci- 
fied hosts, on the unforgettable road from 
Capua to Rome.” 


THE MONUMENTAL SIMPLICITY IN THE PICTORIAL 
ART OF MAURICE STERNE 


plicity of 


I{f. art of Maurice Sterne is 

rooted in three continents. It 

is a unique union of diverse 

elements. His recent return 

to the United States marks, 
perhaps, the completion of this union. 
Born in Libau, Russia, in 1878, Sterne 
emigrated with his mother to New 
York at the age of 12, and was added 
to the dense population of the lower 
East Side. The young Russian earned 
his living, as Martin Birnbaum has 
pointed out in The Studio, as bar- 
boy, engraver’s apprentice, and in many 
other humble ways. He attended night 
school. Finally, the sordidness of his 
surroundings acting perhaps as a stim- 
ulus to his idealistic nature, his sense 
of the beautiful was awakened, and he 


bent every effort to attend various art 
schools. He entered the school of the 
Academy of Design and his work at- 
tracted immediate attention. He was 
awarded a scholarship that enabled 
him to go to Paris in 1904. There he 
came in contact with the work of 
Cezanne and Gauguin. But it was not, 
Mr. Birnbaum explains, until chance 
took the young artist to Greece that 
he began to find himself: 


“There, among the tranquil marble 
gods, in the clear golden light, Sterne 
realized as never before that the secret 
of the ancients had been lost, that his 
painting had been a kind of artistic col- 
ored photography, cheap naturalism, a 
weak, feminine, anemic art, without any 
of the strength, nobility or superb sim- 


the precious fragments of 
Delphi. He buried himself in a mon- 
astery at Hymettus and began over again 
to learn to draw the human figure, try- 
ing first to forget his old lessons and 
then striving to achieve a little of the 
masculine power and luster of the bronze 
charioteer or the distinction of the Cary- 
atides on the Erechtheum.” 


Later the young Russian-American 
established himself in Italy in a tiny 
mountain village, Anticoli. Sterne 
finally came to believe, according to a 
writer in the New York Tribune, that 
the prime element in the art of Paul 
Cezanne—and even more potent in 
Greek sculpture—was that of mascu- 
linity. In a catalog of one of the 
Sterne exhibitions, Hamilton Easter 
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Field voiced this opinion as follows: 
“Harmony of color, grace of line, and 
a lyrical quality have been the cri- 
terions of excellence, save when man- 
ual dexterity has been admired for its 
own sake. The monumental character 
of Greek sculpture made him appre- 
ciate how far the modern world has 
wandered from the early Hellenic con- 
ception of art as an embodiment of 
masculine energy.” 

Sterne therefore worked along these 
lines, searching for strength, structure, 
balance, form in its universal rather 
than its merely human aspect, disdain- 
ing conventional “beauty,” but gaining 
steadily in character. The opportunity 
finally came for him to settle in Bali, 
one of the islands of the East Indian 
Archipelago. To quote Mr. Birn- 
baum: 


“Here he divested himself of the few 
trammels of artistic convention which 
still clung to him. From eight to ten 
thousand studies were made during those 
three years in the East. His painting be- 
came solid and straightforward, and his 
method of expression complete. The 
spirit of the Jsland is conventionalized 
and interpreted in the superb way in 
which Gauguin treated Tahiti. The primi- 
tive dignity of the inhabitants, the shaven 
nuns, the strange ascetics, the angular 
movements of the temple dancers are all 
treated with fine simplicity and notable 
success, and the marvelous color sug- 
gesting the eternal dusk of the tropical 
jungle is always in keeping with the sub- 
ject. Magnificent color is used to build 
up the forms and shadows. Gorgeous 
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low-keyed harmonies of pigment are 
found in each canvas. The tricks of M. 
Matisse are avoided, and, without losing 
any of the masculinity, which Mr. Field 
pointed out as one of his distinguishing 
traits, he has become refined where he 
was formerly rude. ... The more one 
studies them (the Bali studies) the more 
beautiful they appear, and as Rodin, their 
admirer, said after seeing them, ‘Their 
quality needs no réclame,’ ” 


The island of Bali, even more than 
the melting-pot of New York or the 
sculpture of Hellas, was destined to 
deepen Maurice Sterne’s very concep- 
tion of Art. In a foreword to his re- 
cent exhibition of Bali and India 
studies, the artist has an impressive 
tribute to the Balinese conception of 
life. He writes: 


“The Balinese alone of all the inhab- 
itants of the archipelago have to this day 
retained the Hindu religion. Jslam, with 
its art barrenness, has been imposed up- 
on the neighboring islands. In abstract, 
austere Mohammedanism there is little 
room for art. It has sunk to mere deco- 
ration, tolerated as a prayer-rug under 
the feet of the devotee, whereas to the 
impassioned Hindu it is a means of get- 
ting closer to God. With them art is 
religion’s language, understood by God. 
Symmetry are its words, rhythm its 
phrazes, perfect balance its sentences. 
Like the immense active volcano tower- 
ing above the terraced rice-fields and 
teeming tropical vegetation, Religion, pas- 
sionate and agitated, projects from their 
daily tasks. The same fire or unknown 
force which ‘from the bowels of the 
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A SACRED DANCE 


Mr. Sterne made eight to ten thousand similar studies of the life of the 
Balinese—a life devoted to religion and artistic expression. 





crater gushes from the heart of the fren- 
zied worshipper, leaving him prostrate 
and in a deathly stupor at the feet of his 
deity. A fiery, emotional, passionate re- 
ligion, the gentler Gods of Hindustan 
have been almost forgotten. Knowing 
the power of destruction, Brahma the 
Creator and Vishnu the Preserver have 
sunk to a secondary place. Shiva the De- 
stroyer is honored most... . 

“Not only religious function, but the 
commonest pursuits are carried out with 
a grace, dignity and grandeur familiar to 
us from the finest ancient art alone. 
What, for instance, could be more prosaic 
than buying or selling, but here ducks, 
pigs and fruit are sold with an air sug- 
gestive of sacrifice, incense, flowers and 
the altar. In geometric designs they ar- 
range their fish for sale; the fruit is piled 
up in perfect pyramids; like golden 
queens they sit enthroned among the 
tichly-colored stuffs, and not unlike god- 
desses they emerge from the miniature 
mountains of rice. Like splendid Per- 
sian rugs spread in the intense shade of 
the gigantic banyan trees are the bazars. 
Here nature has become the medium of 
art, and art the expression of nature. 
Art is hardly needed where the esthetic 
sense is stimulated by life, and not, as in 
the West, by art alone.” 


In his latest exhibition at the Mont- 
ross Gallery, where he was represented 
by a series of striking drawings of 
Mabel Dodge, Mr. Sterne has success- 
fully combined the monumental quali- 
ties of Greek art with the primitive 
simplicity of his Balinese studies, ac- 
cording to the critic of the New York 
Evening Post. This critic remarks: 
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A BEAUTY OF BALI 


The great European art expert Berenson admires in the work of Maurice 
Sterne a keen and distinct sense of ‘tactile values.” 
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“Maurice Sterne has given heed to the 
dictum that the artist should be classic 
and modern, and his twelve studies... 
reflect the shades of classic halls as well 
as those of Bali. Mr. Sterne has made 
a deep study of drawing, and understands 
one fact about modern art that has es- 
caped a good many of his fellow-exhib- 
itors, in spite of the many times that it 
has been stated, namely: that drawing, in 
the true sense of the word, goes to the 
root of it. To simplify by approaching 
emptiness is possible without ability to 
draw, but to approach the monumental 
without drawing of the soundest kind is 
impossible.” 


Comparing the art of Sterne with 
that of Gauguin, who depicted the 
tropical beauties of Tahiti, Charles H. 
Caffin of the New York American 
declares that Sterne has “moved on 
from strength to strength.” He has 
nourished himself upon Hellenic art 
and the grander features of Italian, 
and when he reached Bali, it was to 
“find the great art reflected in the lives 
of this primitive race.” So far from 


OW modern newspapers and 

magazines have blunted our 

appreciation of literary val- 

ues, even tho they have made 

reading almost universal, is 
explained by Professor Richard Green 
Moulton in his new book “The Mod- 
ern Study of Literature” (University 
of Chicago Press). Journalism has 
enormously increased the number of 
readers, the distinguished critic and 
editor of the “Modern Reader’s Bible” 
points out; but at the same time it 
has and is undermining the power to 
read. He describes this particular effect 
as “the dissipation of the attention.” 
Newspapers and magazines are not for 
reading in the sense in which we use 
that word of books. He goes on to 
explain: 


“The use of newspapers and maga- 
zines develops a special mental habit: a 
power of sweeping swiftly over vast 
areas of print, with the attention held in 
leash ready to be slipped upon a few 
widely scattered things of interest. The 
mental habit once formed is turned upon 
other kinds of literature. But the read- 
ing of books requires sustained and con- 
centrated attention. ‘Music as well con- 
sists in the ear as in the player’: the 
great literary classics depend almost as 
muclf upon what the reader brings as 
upon what the author has provided. The 
story-telling of antiquity is potent by 
what it leaves out. He who would tell a 
story to the most modern reader will 
need to see that every effect he desires 
is put in, unmistakably in, or it will be 
lost. I think that those who have had 
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MABEL DODGE 


There have been many celebrated portraits of this lady, including that written by Gertrude 


Stein in cubistic prose, but 


by Maurice Sterne. 


none have 
a revolt, there was not even a break 
in his spiritual experience; it was only 
as if what he had sensed in art were 
now by a miracle embodied in breathing 





HAVE MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS BLUNTED OUR 
APPRECIATION OF LITERARY 


experience in the literary training of the 
present generation will recognize this 
blunting of the instinct of appreciation 
where there is ample intelligence for ap- 
preciating what is pointed out. Thus 
there never was a time when the inten- 
sive study of liter- 


attained 


the simplicity and the universal note struck 
life. Sterne entered into spiritual com- 
panionship with the soul of this people. 
“... Sterne’s pictures are... the soul 


portraits of a race.” 


VALUES? 


mous authorship, at least in the opinion 
of Professor Moulton, “comes the al- 
most total loss of responsibility.” 


“For a great part of a newspaper no 
individual can be made responsible; what 





ature was more 
needed than the 
present. The reader 
who is anxious to 
be up to date is apt 
to find the maga- 
zines and _ reviews 
more alive than 
formal literature. 


What is really hap- 
pening is that, un- 
consciously, the mag- 
azine habit is filch- 
ing from him his 
power of recogniz- 
ing literary vitality 
when he sees it.” 





Even more seri- 
ous, in the opin- 
ion of this master- 
analyst of world 
literature, is the 
effect of modern 
journalism upon 
authorship. Ano- 
nymity tends more 
and more to _ be- 
come the charac- 
teristic of period- 
ical literature, as 
distinguished from 
book literature ; 
and with annoying 








A BALINESE 





WOMAN 


In this sketch critics find the note of masculinity in draftsmanship which 
is one of the striking characteristics of Mr. Sterne’s art. 
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some newspapers print no decent man 
would put his name to. Thus by the 
rise of journalism a place is found in 
literature for what is morally outrageous ; 
more serious still is the removal of every 
barrier against looseness of statement 
and unverified information. Worst of 
all is the consideration that by periodical 
literature a pecuniary premium is put 
upon unreliability and insinuation; it is 
the sensational headline that sells the ex- 
tra, the spicy rumor that gives the society 
journal its vogue. And this seems to be 
a public wrong without a remedy. It is 
a very small part of the evils of life that 
can be corrected by the machinery of jus- 
tice. We need more spiritual and subtle 
restraints; among these one of the most 
potent is professional spirit. It is obvi- 
ous that, for example, the practice of 
law and medicine offers scope for much 
that is evil; but here professional feeling 
operates as a powerful force against mal- 
practice. Is there anything correspond- 
ing to this in the profession of journal- 
ism? Allowance must be made for the 
newness of the institution. Otherwise, if 
journalists are to be seen uniting in co- 
operative efforts only for the promotion 
of newspaper enterprize, and not for ef- 
fort toward the restraint of abuses, jour- 
nalism would seem to be a profession 
without a professional conscience.” 


* Yet Professor Moulton attaches a 
great importance to the place of pe- 
riodical literature in modern life. The 
present generation of readers, he points 
out, show by their practice that they 
look to the newspapers and magazines 
as a foremost source of literary enter- 
tainment. “They can support their 
view by pointing to the long list of 
writers of first order who are con- 
tributors to journalism, and the con- 
siderable number of literary master- 
pieces which have first appeared in 
periodical form.” Professor Moulton 
points out certain interesting aspects 
of this controversy as to whether jour- 
nalism should be looked upon as liter- 
ature. 


“... We have seen that periodical lit- 
erature comes as a natural stage in the 
evolution of literary form. Oral poetry, 
passing into books, gives floating liter- 
ature a share in the development of the 
world’s greatest literary achievements. 
The progression so commenced continues, 
and in a perfectly natural way leads on 
to a floating literature that is periodical ; 
each of the main literary forms shows 
affinity for this periodical medium. If it 
be true that certain great literatures, such 
as that of ancient Greece, show nothing 
of this kind, it is because these liter- 
atures were prematurely arrested and did 
not last long enough to attain their com- 
plete evolution. 

“More than this, journalism is the uni- 
versalisation of literature. The original 
oral poetry ...was addressed to the 
public as a whole; the passage from oral 
to written limits literature to a reading 
class, with a correspondent narrowing of 
interest, since literature must reflect the 
interest of the audience to which it ap- 
peals. With periodical literature the ap- 
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peal and the breadth of interest are 
again made universal. And this univer- 
salization of literature by journalism is 
not potential, but actual; periodical liter- 
ature is bound up with every detail of 
commercial activity and public life. Of 
course, the theory has been that, if the 
advent of books was a limitation of liter- 
ary interest to a reading class, this was a 
temporary thing, to be overcome by edu- 
cation. But when we turn from theory to 
practice, we find that education has sig- 
nally failed to bring about what is required ; 
it has concerned itself with development 
of faculty only, not with stimulation of 
motive and interest. Public schools can 
easily make reading universal in the sense 
of giving the faculty to read; but have 


Poetry: Creative Literature 








Floating (Oral) Literature 
BALLAD DANCE 





ing character of the medium demands. 
Epic passes into journalism in the form 
of the serial story: any story of large 
dimensions can adapt itself to periodical 
literature only by reaching completeness 
in successive instalments. Lyric readily 
adapts itself to journalism: the oldest 
newspaper had their ‘Poets’ Corner’; 
modern newspapers have devised the 
most whimsical headings—‘Alternating 
Currents,’ ‘A Line-o’-Type or Two,’ and 
the like—under which the passing reflec- 
tions of the day can attain creative form. 
History enters journalism with the spe- 
cial correspondent. Wherever important 
events are happening, or threatening to 
happen, newspaper enterprize sends spe- 
cial correspondents to the spot. Their 
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Prose: Literature of Discussion 


IS THIS LITERARY ATAVISM? 
Here is one of the most interesting of Professor Moulton’s literary charts. In it he 
indicates the development of world literature from its unicellular stage in the Ballad Dance 
to its various special and complex types. Then it returns to modern journalism, into which 


enters every type of literary organism. 


they given motives for reading or im- 
pulse toward literature? Where educa- 
tion has failed, journalism has succeeded; 
the newspaper has made literature a uni- 
versal interest.” 


Literature, through the channel of 
periodical publications, is- forced upon 
the community as.a whole, Dr. Moul- 
ton points out. The advertizements 
are an adjunct to its commerce, the 
body of the paper is the organ of its 
public life. Authorship is affected. 
“The collective authorship of oral po- 
etry changed, with books, to individual 
authorship; the rise of journalism 
brings a change in a backward direc- 
tion, and authorship becomes anony- 
mous, with corresponding loss of re- 
sponsibility.” 

Professor Moulton thus explains his 
interesting chart indicating the changes 
in floating literature from the oral 
stage to the periodical: 


“All the six forms of literature are at- 
tracted toward this periodical literature; 
each as it is absorbed into journalism un- 
dergoes a modification such as the float- 


function is the function of history; but, 
unlike the historian of prose literature, 
the special correspondent may not wait 
for events to attain completeness; what 
special correspondence gives us is history 
in the process of making. ... In refer- 
ence to the remaining one of the six 
forms, it might have been supposed, a 
priori, that it would be impossible for 
drama to become periodical. Quite in 
our own time this has been realized, in 
the cartoons that figure so prominently 
in present-day newspapers. Such car- 
toons, it is hardly necessary to explain, 
are entirely distinct from illustrations 
or pictures of scenes. A cartoon is a 
dramatic situation of public life presented 
to the eye; dialog often accompanies 
it, but if not, it is, like the puppet-play, 
drama without words. The periodic 
character of the medium in which it. ap- 
pears makes a cartoon not the complete 
drama but the dramatic situation. ~The 
cartoons in Punch relating to Gladstone 
and to Disraeli, spread over a long course 
ot years, have been collected and pub- 
lished separately: as we sweep through 
either collection we seem to catch the 
Gladstone drama, the Disraeli drama, of 
English history.” 
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A PHYSICIAN WHO WRESTLED WITH DEATH 


DOCTOR FABER’S LAST EXPERIMENT—A STORY 


(This is a gruesome tale and it has a shivery ending. But it is strong and well wrought, 


and the theme, if not new, is big and developed in a new way. 


The story is written by the 


French writer, Contamine de Latour, printed in Le Mirror, Paris, and translated for us by 


Helen Meyer.) 


HEN Doctor Faber had convinced 
himself that his young wife, 
Graziella, was really dead, he 

turned to his two disciples, Jan Felds 
and Sven Grébbe, who had followed all 
the phases of the last agony. 

“You have witnessed my efforts to save 
her,” he said, “you know that I have used 
every means possible to human science. 
I can do no more at present; every effort 
must be bent upon arresting the normal 
change, the change inevitable to physical 
matter. But later, when decay has been 
prevented, I shali make a supreme experi- 
ment. If that succeeds man will have 
triumphed over death. If it fails I shall 
have given one more proof of the vanity 
of human presumption. 

“Go your way; forget that I am on 
earth. 

“Return to this laboratory one year 
from to-night. The door may be shut. In 
that case force it. Enter, and judge my 
results by what you find.” 

The two young doctors vanished, and 
in the last hour of the dying year, Faber 
was left alone with his dead in the silence 
and the shrouding shadows. 


UNIUS FABER was in his forty-fifth 
J year. He had acquired fame by the 
boldness of his doctrines and by the 
audacity of his works. The prodigious 
results of his experiments had opened new 
horizons to science. 

Starting from the transformist prin- 
ciple, he denied the reality of death, and, 
recognizing in the final disintegration 
nothing but a new series of the evolu- 
tions of material life, he had applied 
himself to discern the infinite and mul- 
tiple elements, and to isolate and study 
their causes and effects, in view of forc- 
ing them to follow his treatment and to 
obey his will. 

Fiber by fiber, and atom by atom, he 
held the formula of the flesh. He could 
destroy and reconstitute the most delicate 
tissues, recompose the divers organs, and 
give artificial life to the remnants of the 
dead. He had awakened brains separated 
from their cranial cases. He had caused 
to beat hearts drawn from their thoracic 
depths. He had given circulation to ar- 
teries tied off from the venous system. 
The scientific world owed him for opera- 
tions reputedly impossibie and for experi- 
ments of unspeakable temerity. 

Some of his work was as inexplicable 
as miracles. His success was the enigma 
of the Academy of Sciences. 

But all his science had failed to save 
Graziella; altho for her, a girl eighteen 
years old, he had won fame from the 
unknown and wrested marvels from the 
grave. 


T WAS known that Faber’s wife was 
dead; but there had been no funeral 
and no coffin had been carried from 

the house. 

In the first weeks that followed the 
death, Faber’s efforts had been bent to the 
task of averting decomposition. By reac- 
tions and by means of powerful antisep- 
tics he had kept the flesh of his beloved 
life-like; and by aid of electric currents 
he had established a faint semblance to 
circulation of the congealed blood and 
to the flutter of the pulse in the alabaster 
wrists. 

By means of the respectful admiration 
of the workers in the clinic he had se- 
cured the first choice of the subjects of 


the dissecting rooms; and more than once 
since the passing of his wife the dead 
had come to his laboratory in canvas 


gs. 

Graziella had died of slow consumption. 
Faber had extracted the lungs, mined by 
tuberculosis, and in their place he had 
grafted the lungs of a woman dead from 
accident. He had cleansed the organism 
of his wife of all its noxious germs, and 
had eliminated all its ills. 

And now, as the alchemists leaned over 
their crucibles watching for symptoms of 
transmutation, so he waited and watched. 
That a slow, an almost imperceptible, 
change was in progress, he knew; and, 
tortured by mingled terror and assurance, 
he noted the slow growth of his unnatural 
grafts, and with quickened pulses watched 
the laborious affirmation of solidity, hes- 
itant, still uncertain, in the undeniably 
precise adaptation of the transferred or- 
gans, and in their progressive incorpora- 
tion into the general action of the sur- 
vival. 


LL the incisions had closed. The 

skin was acquiring its naturally 

delicate color. The girlish breast 
was beginning to obey obscure respiratory 
impulses. Faber felt that suppleness and 
warmth were returning to the inert mem- 
bers. The little nostrils of the childish 
nose exha'ted a hardly perceptible mois- 
ture. 

Faber passed his hands over his eyes 
as if to clear his vision. He stiffened 
his lithe body and looked closer, to prove 
to himself that he was not deceived. 

Talking to himself slowly and dis- 
tinctly, making carefully ordered gestures 
to assure himself that he had not lost 
his reason, he made sure that he was in 
full possession of his senses. He told 
himself that it was true; that the super- 
human work that he had undertaken was 
in normal reasonable progress; that the 
body of Graziclla was returning to the 
sources of life. 


ABER opened his note-book. He 
had reached the last page—the min- 
utes of the last lesson to be given 

to the world. The .work when 
Graziella died was about to his 
bold doctrines to their apogee. 

He locked his laboratory and, going 
out into the black air of the Paris winter, 
presented his haggard face to the assem- 
bled doctors of his school. Months had 
passed since he had come among them. 
All knew the secret of his absence. The 
two men, Felds and Grébbe, had warned 
the world of science that the master was 
at work upon one final supreme effort to 
annihilate the power of death. 

His face was bloodless, the fire of de- 
termination burned in his deep eyes, and 
his voice rang with assured triumph: 
“What is life, gentlemen?” he asked, fix- 
ing his intent gaze upon the eager stu- 
dents. “Nothing but the external, ma- 
terial manifestation of the movements 
and faculties of the thing we call the 
| ee And what is the soul? It is 
an imponderable fluid -which penetrates 
all bodies and fills all space. 

“By means of that fluid the heat waves, 
and the light waves, which serve as inter- 
mediaries between spirit and matter, are 
transmitted. That fluid is the universal 
force, or power; the same cosmogonic 
intelligence that ancient science recog- 
nized in the invisible order of nature. 


begun 
carry 


“It is the god Cneph of the Egyptian 
priests. Paracelsus called it ‘the Universal 
Agent.’ Newton called it the brain of 
God. It is Reichenbach’s Astral light. 
The soul of man is nothing but that part 
and parcel of the force that is in all that 
lives ! 

“To capture that force, to assign it to 
an aim, to reintegrate it in the physical 
body from which it has evaporated, is to 
do the appointed work of science. 

“Can that appointed work be done? 

“I answer: Yes, it can be done; it shall 
be! 

“We have an example in that other 
vehicle, the vase, which is the type and 
symbol of the physical body. The air 
which fills the vase is a portion of the 
ambient atmosphere. If we break the 
vase, the air escapes and joins the atmos- 
pheric mass. If we reconstitute the vase, 
the air again fills it and continues its 
participation in the general evolution. In 
the same way the association of the di- 
vers elements composing the electric pile 
causes the spark to show itself, and the 
spark, canalized by the transmitting wires, 
forces action in the apparatus directed 
by it. When the elements of the pile are 
disassociated the spark is abolished; when 
they are reassociated the spark jets out 
anew. 

“So it is with the thing that we call 
the soul. When matter ceases to be fit 
to hold the soul, the soul abandons it. If 
the same material envelope that held the 
soul is rendered fit for habitation, a soul— 
the first one that dwelt in it, or another— 
may be communicated to it. The com- 
munication of a soul to a physical body 
may be obtained by means of an intensifi- 
cation of magnetic power. In point of 
fact magnetic power is an emanation or 
reflection of the soul—force. The phe- 
nomena of hypnotic suggestion and of spir- 
itism, the rule of minds by other minds, 
the displacement of inanimate objects un- 
der the influence of psychic radio-action, 
and the transmission or transference of 
thought, are nothing but proofs of the 
faculty of action possessed by the soul, 
a faculty which is under the impulsion of 
the individual while, at the same time, 
it is outside of him. Understood aright 
this is a simple fact. It is the only secret 
of the Thaumaturgus of the Middle 
Ages.” 


IS lecture ended, Faber returned to 
his laboratory. He sat for an hour 
in the dim light, deep in thought. 

It was the closing night of the old 
year. The place was silent; not a sound 
penetrated the thick walls. Suddenly he 
remembered the day and the hour. The 
time appointed for the return of Felds 
and Grébbe was at hand! 

Faber arose, lighted all the lusters, side 
and center, and approached the slab 
where Graziella lay as if asleep. 

Fiercely authoritative, he stood before 
her; his desperate will in the shadows, 
wrestling with her soul. On him alone, 
on the power of his determination, hung 
the issue into life. With the bells tolling 
the requiem of the departing year, with 
the chimes announcing the coming of the 
New Year, they would enter, Feids and 
Grobbe, to find her dead,—or to find him 
master of the mystery! 

He concentrated his will in the projec- 
tion of his magnetic fluid. 

“Grazia, arise! Come forth!” 
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He fixed the forces of his tortured 
brain on the execution of his order, and 
again issued his command: 

“Grazia, come forth!” 


URING the twelve months of his 
unfaltering effort there had been 
hours together when he had lost 
the sense of his individuality, when all 
around him had whirled, when he had 
been conscious of dull cracklings in his 
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brain; when the surrounding space had 
been stirred by the displacement of in- 
visible but solid forms. And now, in the 
hour of approaching triumph, it seemed 
to him that the corpse of Graziella 
swirled as if entering the maelstrom of 
Infinity. 

For the first time he had a perception 
of the meaning of his results. By his 
own will he had separated the vital princi- 
ple of his being from that being; and, as 





a result, his life was drifting onward to 
the gulf of death. Ry tae 

He had expended all his vitality in his 
struggle with the inertia of dead matter! 

A cry burst from his lips; he staggered 
and fell. 

* * * 7 * * 

When Felds and Grodbbe entered the 
laboratory they found a dead man, Faber, 
and an idiot, Graziella, gibbering, shiver- 
ing and showing her white teeth. 


VOICES OF THE LIVING POETS 


HE five best poems published 

in American periodicals dur- 

ing the year ending Septem- 

ber, 1915, according to Mr. 

Braithwaite’s analysis ( Boston 
Transcript, October 30), are as fol- 
lows: “Patterns,” by Amy Lowell, in 
the Little Review; “The Adventurer,” 
by Odell Shepard, in The Bellman; 
“Needle Travel,” by Margaret French 
Paton, in The Masses; “The Road 
Not Taken,” by Robert Frost, in The 
Atlantic Monthly; “Peter Quince At 
The Clavier,” by Wallace Stevens, in 
Others. Only two of the five maga- 
zines named are more than five years 
old and not one of the names of these 
five poets was known to the public 
three years ago. Three of the five will 
come to many of us now for the first 
time. 

This is not because the older poets 
are no longer writing good poetry, but 
because there is such an influx of 
new poets of surprising promise. Mr. 
Braithwaite finds that 298 “poems of 
distinction” were published during the 
twelve months, and most of these were 
written by poets who had not won 
their spurs a dozen years ago. Of the 
thirty best poems selected for the year 
(and which, with ‘seventy-six others, 
will appear in Mr. Btaithwaite’s- forth- 
coming “Anthology”), three are by 
Robert Frost (one of these was pub- 
lished more than two years ago in 
“North of Boston”), three by Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, two each by Amy 
Lowell, Mahlon Leonard Fisher, Wit- 
ter Bynner, and Louis Untermyer, and 
ene each by Wallace Stevens, John 
Curtis Underwood, Amelia Josephine 
Burr, George Edward Woodberry, 
Vachel Lindsay, Margaret French Pa- 
ton, Grace Hazard Conkling, John 
Gould Fletcher, Odell Shepard, Dana 
Burnet, Josephine Preston Peabody, 
Edith Wharton, William Samuel John- 
son, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Edgar 
Lee Masters and Ridgely Torrence— 
fourteen men, eight women. In the 
106 poems that make up the complete 
“Anthology,” nine poets are repre- 
sented three or more times, namely: 
Robert Frost, Amy Lowell, Edgar 
Lee Masters, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, 
Josephine Preston Peabody, Edward 
Arlington Robinson, Sara Teasdale, 
Louis Untermyer, Margaret Widde- 
mer. Of course, Mr. Braithwaite’s 


selection represents his own personal 
choice and nothing more. Probably 
no two critics would choose lists that 
coincided within twenty-five per cent. 
sut Mr. Braithwaite is both competent 
and conscientious, and his list is the 
result of careful study. 

Arturo Giovannitti seems to find time 
but rarely, in the midst of his revolu- 
tionary labors, for the wooing of the 
Muses. As a rule, his words should be 
printed in red ink, to suit their radical 
character. But the following poem 
(from the N. Y. Evening Sun) ends 
in a note of high patriotism, surprising 
in a writer of his anarchistic tenden- 
cies. For those who are unacquainted 
with localities in New York City, it 
may be worth while to remark that 
Mulberry Street is on the lower East 
Side, in the heart of the immigrant sec- 
tion, and largely populated by Italians. 
In reprinting, we have abridged the 
poem slightly. 


MALABOLGIA—A GLIMPSE OF 
MULBERRY STREET. 


(Written on a text from Dante.) 


By Arturo GIOVANNITTI. 


ESPOT, behold! The _ desolate 
. houses lean, 
Hell’s inner battlements, against 


the skies 
Along the tortuous 
and mean. 
The archangels that rebelled against thy 
wise 
Law of success are tortured in this pit 
As thou may’st hear from their dis- 
cordant cries. 
The men are these who sinned against 
the writ 
Of thy mad god, and in their superb 
modes 
Did all the things for which thou wert 
unfit, 
Building thy vast and wonderful abodes, 
Tilling thy fields and filling all thy 
marts 
And burrowing thy subterranean roads. 


moat beshrewed 


Mulberry Street is this. The domes they 
built 
Are not here. 
and mold 
And shall remain to suffer and to wilt. 
Through devious ways diverse and mani- 
fold 
They spread through all your lands and 
all your seas, 
Eating black bread and lavishing bright 
gold; 


This is where they live 


Peddling their dreams, their songs and 
their disease, 
And quickening with the fevers of their 
blood 
The pulse of all thy mighty industries. 
All that they made they never thought it 
good, 
All that they thought they never did 
revere 
And what they wished was never un- 
derstood. 
Slothful and toilsome, jovial and austere, 
Dust of the stars and leaven of the 
earth, 
The progeny of Rome, Despot, rots 
here. 
Yet pity not, for here dwell strength and 
mirth 
With them, and still they have their 
horny hand 
That twice within its hollow held the 
earth. 
Their house of bondage is within their 
land 
Of promise, and their haven they'll at- 
tain 
As soon as they shall see and under- 
stand. 
If they do pay this price of sweat and 
pain 
To-day for having shunned thy mon- 
strous feast, 
To-morrow they 
again; 
For they who gave the most and got the 
least 
And dwelt in royal state in every sense 
Of their strong flesh are of all men the 
freest. 
If they strove not for praise nor recom- 
pense 
’Twas that they had all things in their 
sad lot: 
The memory of an old munificence, 
The pride of an old grandeur unforgot, 
Brawn and strong faith, a dream, vast 
and elate, 
The power to see beauty where ’tis not, 
The magic of the lyre that softens fate, 
For their new love a flower and a song 
And a stiletto for their ancient hate. 
And lo! Out of this hole, perhaps ere 
long, 
Born of their indestructible desire 
And nurtured with the bitter dregs of 
wrong, 
Passing invulnerate through shame and 
fire, 
Shaking the sloth of ages, they’ll convoy 
The chariot of the One who from their 
mire 
Will lift them to their heritage of joy. 
He shall heal all their wounds and blot 
their scars, 
And with red tongues of flames he shall 
destroy 


shall rise and win 




















Thee, Despot, with the trophies of thy 
wars, 
And raise the young Republic’s head 
above 
The diadem of her reconquered stars. 
For tho she starved their patient sires 
and drove 
With chains of unpraised toil their 
kingly clan, 
She always was the daughter of their 
love, 
Ay, and of all the words the lips of man 
Have spoken since the day they set to 
roam - 
And their search for their promised 
land began 
On which to build at last their gateless 


home, 
Not Power, not Love, not Wisdom and 
not Fame, 
Not even the most mighty name of 
Rome, 
Beats fiercer in their bosoms than her 
name, 


AMERICA. 


We need the note of spiritual cour- 
age these days, when European civ- 
ilization seems at times to be about to 
end as Anatole France’s play, “The 
Dumb Wife,” ends, all the characters 
going mad at the same time and gyrat- 
ing about the stage in a crazy revel. 
We find the note of courage in this 
from Puck: 


AFTER THE WAR. 


By RicHarp Le GALLIENNE. 


FTER the war—I hear men ask— 
A what then? 
As tho this rock-ribbed world, 


sculptured with fire, 
And bastioned deep in the ethereal plan, 
Can never be its morning self again 
Because of this brief madness, man with 
man; 
As tho the laughing elements should tire, 
The very season in their order reel; 
As tho indeed yon ghostly golden wheel 
Of stars should cease from turning, or 
the moon 
Befriend the night no more, or the wild 
rose 
Forget the world, and June be no more 
June. 


How many wars and long-forgotten woes 
Unnumbered, nameless, made a like de- 


spair 
In hearts long stilled; how many suns 
have set 


On burning cities blackening the air,— 
Yet dawn came dreaming back, her lashes 
wet 
With dew, and daisies in her innocent 
hair. 


Nor shall, for this, the soul’s ascension 
pause, 

Nor the sure evolution of the laws 

That out of foulness lift the flower to 
sun, 

And out of fury forge the evening star. 


Deem not Love’s building of the world 
undone— 

Far Love’s beginning was, her end is 
far; 
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3y paths of fire and blood her feet must 
climb, 

Seeking a loveliness she scarcely knows, 

Whose meaning is beyond the reach of 
Time. 


“Rivers to the Sea” is the happy 
title of Sara Teasdale’s new volume of 
collected poems (Macmillan). The 
title is not the only happy thing about 
it. To us the book is one of sheer de- 
light. We agree with Marion Reedy 
when he says that no more notable 
lyric utterance has been heard since 
the appearance on the other side, ten 
years or so ago, of “The Shropshire 
Lad.” It is filled with the joy of life and 
the elation of love. It is as self-revela- 
tory as Mrs. Browning’s Sornets from 
the Portuguese. If Mrs. Filsinger’s 
range is less than Mrs. Browning’s, 
her lyric instinct is far less fallible. 
Her touch turns everything to song. 
It is the music of brooks and rivers 
rather than of the sea, of the flute 
rather than the organ; but the melody, 
even in her slightest things, is unfail- 
ing. Many of the best poems in this 
volume have already appeared here. 
We select the following almost at ran- 
dom, for the quality of the work is 
surprisingly even, and we reprint as a 
sequence, leaving out the titles: 


FROM “RIVERS TO THE SEA.” 


By Sara TEASDALE. 


of heaven 
Had kissed me, and the tender- 
ness of rain— 
Now you have come, how can I care for 
kisses 
Like theirs again? 


Bre you kissed me only winds 


I sought the sea, she sent her winds to 
meet me, 
They surged about me singing of the 
south— 


I turned my head away to keep still holy 
Your kiss upon my mouth. 


And swift sweet rains of shining April 
weather 
Found not my lips where living kisses 
are; 
I bowed my head lest they put out my 
glory 
As rain puts out a star. 


IT am my love’s and he is mine forever, 
Sealed with a seal and safe forever- 
more— 
Think you that I could let a beggar enter 
Where a king stood before? 


Peace flows into me 
As the tide to the pool by the shore; 
It is mine forevermore, 

It ebbs not back like the sea. 


T am the pool of blue 
That worships the vivid sky; 
My hopes were heaven-high, 
They are all fulfilled in you. 
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I am the pool of gold 
When sunset burns and dies,— 
You are my deepening skies, 
Give me your stars to hold. 


I am wild, I will sing to the trees, 
I will sing to the stars in the sky, 

I love, I am loved, he is mine, 
Now at last I can die! 


I am sandaled with wind and with flame, 
I have heart-fire and singing to give, 

I can tread on the grass or the stars, 
Now at last I can live! 

I am a pool in a peaceful place, 

I greet the great sky face to face, 

I know the stars and the stately moon 

And the wind that runs with rippling 

shoon— 
But why does it always bring to me 
The far-off, beautiful sound of the sea? 


The marsh-grass weaves me a wall of 
green, 

3ut the wind comes whispering in be- 
tween, 

In the dead of night when the sky is 
deep 

The wind comes waking me out of 
sleep— 


Why does it always bring to me 
The far-off, terrible call of the sea? 
A half-hour more and you will lean 
To gather me close in the old sweet 
way— 
But oh, to the woman over the sea 
Who will come at the close of day? 


A half-hour more and I will hear 
The key in the latch and the strong 
quick tread— 
But oh, the woman over the sea 
Waiting at dusk for one who is dead! 


We are a little disappointed in Don 
Marquis’s volume, “Dreams and Dust” 
(Harpers). Mr. Marquis is fully en- 
titled to be taken seriously as a poet. 
He has not only the poetic impulse 
but poetic ideas and the technical skill 
to embody them in meter and rhyme. 
But a feeling comes over us every 
now and then that he is “doing stunts” 
rather than unpacking his heart in 
words. His themes are a trifle too ob- 
vious and his poems lack surprizes. 
But a man who can write such a fine 
thing as the poem that concludes his 
volume is to be counted as one of the 
elect : 

A LITTLE WHILE. 
By Don MargQulIis. 


LITTLE while the tears and laugh- 


A 


No man knows. 


ter, 
The willow and the rose— 
A little while, and what comes 
after 


An hour to sing, to love and linger... 
Then lutanist and lute 

Will fall on silence, song and singer 
Both be mute. 
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Our gods from our desires we fash- 
ay 

Exalt our baffled lives, 

And dream their vital bloom and passion 

Still survives ; 


But when we're done with mirth and 
weeping, 
With myrtle, rue, and rose, 
Shall Death take Life into his keep- 
mer... 
No man knows. 


What heart hath not, through twilight 
places, 
Sought for its dead again 
To gild with love their pallid faces? ... 
Sought in vain! ... 


Still mounts the Dream or. shining pin- 
Ts + 
Still broods the dull distrust .. . 
Which shall have ultimate dominion, 
Dream, or dust? 


A little while with grief and laughter, 
And then the day will close; 
The shadows gather... what comes 
after 
No man knows! 


Margaret Widdemer has marched 
rapidly to the front in the last two or 
three years and has been prolific in 
both prose and verse. We think she 
is unfortunate in the title of her new 
book—“The Factories; With Other 
Lyrics,” John C. Winston Co.—but the 
contents of the volume leave no doubt 
as to the genuineness of her lyric gifts. 
We look rather dubiously upon her 
tendency of late toward sociological 
verse. There is a good deal of it in 
this volume and it makes us feel dis- 
putatious rather than poetical. But 
even into this she has thrown an in- 
tensity of feeling and a singing quality 
that go far to redeem it even for those 
of us who don’t care for such things 
usually. As for her “other lyrics,” 
they are for the most part delectable. 
We have already reprinted her “Wind 
Litany” and her “Captive,” two of the 
finest. Here is another that is worth 
long life: 


CARNATIONS. 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER. 


ARNATIONS and my first love! 
C And he was seventeen, 
And I was only twelve years—a 
stately gulf between! 
I broke them on the morning the school- 
dance was to be, 
To pin among my ribbons in hopes that 
he might see... . 
And all the girls stood breathless to watch 
as he came through 
With curly crest and grand air that swept 
the heart from you! 
And why he paused at my side is more 
than I can know— 
Shyest of the small girls who all adored 
him so— 
I said it with my prayer-times: I walked 
with head held high: 
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“Carnations are your flower!” he said as 
a 
he strode by. 


Carnations and my first love! The years 
are passed a score, 

And I recall his first name, and scarce an 
eyelash more. . 

And those were all the love-words that 
either of us said— 

Perhaps he may be married—perhaps he 
may be dead. 

And yet. ... To smell carnations, their 
spicy, heavy sweet, 

Perfuming all some sick-room, or pass- 
ing on the street, 

Then ... still the school-lamps_ flicker, 
and still the Lancers play, 

And still the girls hold breathless to 
watch him go his way, 

And still my child-heart quivers with that 
first ecstasy— 

“Carnations are your flower!” my first 
love says to me! 


Mosher has just published a dainty 
little volume of the poems of Edith 
Thomas. It was about thirty. years 
ago that Miss Thomas first flamed into 
view with “The Flight of Demeter” in 
the Atlantic. Nothing that she has 
done since, and she has done many 
fine things, has surpassed the beauty 
of her productions of the last few 
years, most of which are in this vol- 
ume. It is as if she had just discov- 
ered a new and richer vein in her own 
nature and is transmuting therefrom 
songs of the purest gold. Nothing 
better is being done on either side of 
the Atlantic—perhaps nothing else as 
good. It is beautifully self-revealing 
and free from all self-consciousness. 
“Old Sight” and “Evoe” and “Out of 
It” we have recently reprinted. The 
following is of the same rare quality: 


THE TRIUMPH OF FORGOTTEN 
THINGS. 


By EpitH THoMAs. 


HERE is a pity in forgotten things, 
Banished the heart they can no 
longer fill, 
Since restless Fancy, spreading swal- 
low wings, 
Must seek new pleasure still. 


There is a patience, too, in things forgot; 
They wait, they find the portal long 
unused, 
And, knocking there, it shall refuse them 
not— 
Nor aught shall be refused! 


Ah, yes! tho we, unheeding years on 
years, 
In alien pledges spend the heart’s es- 
tate ; 
They bide some blessed moment of quick 
tears— 
Some moment without date— 


Some gleam on flower or leaf or beaded 
dew, 

Some tremble at the ear, of memoried 
sound 


Of mother-song: they seize the slender 
clew— 
The old loves gather round! 


When that which lured us once now lureth 
not, 
But the tired hands their gathered dross 
let fall, 
This is the triumph of the things forgot— 
To hear the tired heart call! 


And they are with us at Life’s farthest 
reach, 
A light when into shadows all else dips, 
As, in the stranger’s land, their native 
speech 
Returns to dying lips! 


Vachel Lindsay is a little “off” in 
his geography in this poem from The 
Trimmed Lamp. The Sierras are a 
long distance from the Pacific coast; 
but that does not alter the poetic value 
of his stanzas: 


PRINCE HAMLET IN CALIFORNIA. 


By VacHeEL Linpsay. 


At the Players’ Club, New York, an old actor- 


told me that Edwin Booth first impersonated 
Hamlet when a barnstormer on the Pacific coast. 
There were few theaters, but the hotels were 
provided with crude assembly rooms for strolling 
entertainers. 


(Act I. Scene I.) 
’ ‘HE youth played in the blear hotel. 

The rafters gleamed with glories 

strange. 

And winds of mourning Elsinore, 
Howling at chance and fate and change. 
Voices of old Europe’s dead 
Disturbed the new-built cattle-shed, 
The street, the dark Sierra range. 


The while the coyote barked afar 

All shadowy was the battlement. 

The ranch-boys huddled and grew pale— 
Youths who had come on riot bent. 
Forgot were pranks, well-planned to sting. 
Behold there rose a ghostly king, 

And veils of smoking Hell were rent. 


(Act I. Scene IV.) 

Who would have thought, in this rough 
room 

The prince could move such bravos grim? 

Miners and pioneers no more. 

The wind-blown lamp-wick  spluttered 
dim. 

And Hamlet knelt in fear and pride. 

“Swear by my sword” three times he 
cried. 

They bent like Danish knights to him. 


(Act II. Scene II.) 
A magic place, tho bleak and raw! 
The Indian and the Chinaman 
And Mexican were fain to learn 
What had subdued the Saxon clan. 
Why did they mumble, brood and stare 
When the proud players courtsied fair 
And the Gonzago scene began? 


(Act V. Scene II.) 
And ah, the duel scene at last. 
They cheered their man with stamping 
feet. 

A deatlh-fight in a palace! Yea, 

With velvet hangings incomplete, 

A pasteboard throne, a pasteboard crown, 
And yet a monarch tumbled down, 

The brave prince fought in splendor meet. 
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THE BIG GAMBLE IN WAR ORDER STOCKS 


HERE probably never was a gold 

camp in the world where more 

money was not sunk in the 
ground by the gamblers than was 
taken out of the ground by the bona 
fide miners. Similar conditions hold 
good of great prosperity as reflected in 
Wall Street, and Wall Street has never 
witnessed a wilder gamble than that 
now under way in War Order Stocks. 

A man wrote in to a broker from 
the Far West: “I have $20,000 loose. 
Invest it in anything with a chance for 
a quick profit.” A clergyman appeared 
in Wall Street one morning. He lit- 
erally flung a check across the desk 
of a broker. “Buy 
—buy—buy any- 
thing,” he urged. 
War Order Stocks 
are no longer a 
gamble. They are 
a stark moon-mad 
crazy delirium. If 
you want to know 
how crazy, just 
consider this one 
fact vouched for 
by one of the 
biggest brokerage 
houses in the 
Street: War Or- 
der Stocks have 
increased in price 
—not value —on 
the ticker, in one 
year, $866,000,000. 
War Orders for 
munitions purely, 
not clothing, com- 
missariat, food, 
horses, do not ex- 
ceed $500,000,000 
and are confined 
to about a dozen 
well-known con- 
cerns. The difference represents the 
amount of air in the bubble, the 
amount of laughing-gas that has gone 
to the speculator’s brain, also the 
amount of useless, senseless, unbal- 
anced loss bound to fall with avalanch 
force on somebody. 

“It is no longer profitable to buy 
War Stocks at present prices,” warns 
one big brokerage house. “There is no 
question some of them will sell still 
higher; but some day there will be a 
terrible reckoning.” 

“The speculation in War Stocks has 
gone too far,” frankly warns the Na- 
tional City Bank. 

“The sky - rockets on the Stock Ex- 
change are meretricious; they are a 
rush to headlong destruction,” says the 


These young men 
broker’s office, where 
night to catch up. 


most conservative Wall 


Street. 


ND yet, as everybody knows, 
A there are War Stocks that have 
paid a dividend of 2,900 per cent. 
There are War Stocks that have ad- 
vanced in actual intrinsic value from 
$30 to $600. Chinese metal companies 
are making 700 per cent. on War 
Orders; and American buyers of 
those Chinese metals are making 75 
per cent. One international metal com- 
pany had doubled its earnings in six 
months. 
That is all true and right. of which 


organ on 


VICTIMS OF THE WAR STOCK CRAZE 
are not dead; they are sleeping. 


a dozen examples could be given; but 
the point to remember is just this: 
the men who made big killings out of 


these ventures were the men who 
bought in low on the ground floor. 
The people who will be scalped in the 
big killings are the people who buy in 
now at top levels. The men who be- 
gan the big stock movement in War 
Orders were not margin speculators. 
They were capitalists, who saw what 
was coming as early as October of 
1914, and bought outright, and sold 
when they had doubled their capital. 
The men who are now going crazy in 
Wall Street are the small fry odd-lot 
jobbers who are taking a flyer in a 
pure gamble. 

Even in the most prosperous War 


This is not a morgue but a down-town 
the rush of business was such that the clerks had to work late into the 


Order Stocks is danger. For instance, 
one stock was openly reported to have 
$150,000,000 of War Orders. On chal- 
lenge and investigation, it was ac- 
knowledged that the War Orders 
amounted to only $80,000,000. Now 
the stock had outstanding $25,000,000 
common, $25,000,000 preferred. On 
the preferred were unpaid cumulative 
dividends of about 25 per cent. “In 
other words,” said the speculators, 
“after we have paid those deferred 
dividends out of our War Orders, we 
will still have over $70,000,000 to pay 
on our common stock, nearly 300 per 
cent.” Surely any schoolboy can fig- 
ure out the abso- 
lute madness of 
such guff — it can 
hardly be called 
reasoning. In the 
first place, it was 
taken for granted 
that the whole 
$80,000,000 of War 
Orders are profit. 
They are not. If 
there is a_ high 
percentage of re- 
jections, less than 
10 per cent. may 
be profit. Figure 
out how much will 
be left for divi- 
dends on common 
stock. Having fig- 
ured that out, drive 
the next fact into 
your head with a 
mallet. First, the 
War Orders were 
supposed to be 
$150,000,000. Then 
they were acknowl- 
edged to be only 
$80,000,000. Now 
the fact of the matter is the War Or- 
ders for this company were less than 
$20,000,000. Granted the profits were 
20 per cent. The profits would not 
pay the deferred dividends on the 
preferred stock. 


R TAKE another company of 

very modest capitalization in- 

deed, and outstanding bonds 
about equal to its capital. There is not 
the slightest doubt this company has 
War Orders equal to five times its 
capital. Its stock has been kited 1,000 
per cent. above par. Now what are the 
facts? Fifty-one per cent. of this 
company’s stock is controlled by two 
men. One man is dying. Prominent 
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physicians have known that since last 
June. The other man has been frankly 
told if he does not let up on the terrific 
responsibilities he has been carrying, 
he will not last two years. Suppose 
either of these two men died, what 
would happen to that stock? Suppose 
peace suddenly came, what would hap- 
pen to that stock? Suppose a terrific 
reverse came to the Allies—as it very 
probably may at the Dardanelles—what 
would happen to that stock? I asked 
a furious optimist those questions. 
Here are his answers: , 

“Even if Blank and Blank should 
both die, they have trained up men 
as good as they are to succeed them.” 

“That is not the point,” I answered. 
“When they die, the stock they now 
control will be scattered. It may even 
be bought by Germany. Both men 
are personal friends of the German 
Kaiser. How long do you suppose 
that plant would manufacture for the 
Allies if it were bought by Germany? 
It is an open secret that Germany has 
twice tried to buy it.” 

“Then as to peace,” answered the 
furious optimist, “if peace comes now, 
things will be so unsettled that every 
nation in the world will be an armed 
camp.” Again, I answered, that was 
not the point. Peace would smash that 
stock below par. For every single War 
Order given — please note the fact, I 
have it on the word of the English 
Commissioners—every single War Or- 
der is given contingent on a continua- 
tion of the War. 

“As to a possible reverse to the 
Allies,” argued the optimist, “if de- 
feated, they would require still greater 
war supplies.” True, but the defeat 
would bring the stock smashing down 
on top of all the speculators. 
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list of War Order Stocks, even 

those that have paid a dividend of 
2,900 per cent. Profits have been fore- 
stalled by the upward rush in every 
case; and in all but four cases—a big 
ordnance company, a big powder com- 
pany, a big rifle concern, a big loco- 
motive organization—the totals of 
War Orders have been grossly exag- 
gerated and misrepresented. 

Cases could be given of new com- 
binations of companies bought, say, for 
$25,000,000, stock floated at $50,000,- 
ooo, and prices kited up to a hundred 
millions. The man who buys above $25 
buys gas and hot air. He may succeed 
in selling the gas and hot air to some 
fool bigger than himself; but don’t for- 
get for a minute that he is dealing in 
gas and hot air above $25, and unless 
he unloads he will lose when the col- 
lapse comes. 

There is also the other consideration, 
that many of the War Order companies 
have frankly and avowedly declared— 
they are not going to use War Order 
profits for inflation and dividends. They 
are going to use them to pay off bonds 
and other obligations, to expand plants, 
and to create a big reserve against the 
rainy day that must come when War is 
over and the world enters a trough of 
reactionary depression. That is the 
best kind of a company in which the 
speculator could buy; but it isn’t a com- 
pany that is going to pay 2,900 per cent. 
dividends. 


Si ONE could go down the entire 


F THE speculator in War Orders 
recognizes frankly that he is gam- 
bling, all right; but don’t let him 
think at the present stage of the game 
that he is investing. He isn’t. He is 
playing a big exciting game of chance. 





Some of the brokers who have had 
heaviest orders in War Stocks have not 
put one cent of their own money on 
margin. They have bought outright 
and sold at each advance of 20 per cent. 
What the brokers think of War Stocks 
may be inferred from the margins they 
are now demanding. These margins 
run from 50 to 100 per cent. 

And yet the boom began in a per 
fectly legitimate way. It began by the 
big investors buying outright. One 
could hardly look ahead and not know 
that prosperity must come to the United 
States. This country must supply food 
and munitions to Europe. It must 
supply motors and hides and leathers 
and wool and shoes. This country has 
the largest crop in its history. It has 
imported $300,000,000 of surplus gold 
in a year. Counting the big loan and 
the notes and the credits, it has ex- 
tended $800,000,000 aid to foreign coun- 
tries since July of 1914. 

All this spells real prosperity; and it 
is a pity so many people should lose 
money on the gold bricks when the real 
gold mines lie next to hand. What are 
the real opportunities? Did you ever 
think that in ’93, when two-thirds of 
the railroads were in receivers’ hands, 
was the time to buy into rails at low 
levels? Ten years from ’93, fortunes 
in millions had been made in rails. So 
of to-day, when one-sixth of the coun- 
try’s rails are in receivers’ hands. Rails 
can’t go lower and they must go up. 
Munitions, crops, food supplies—the 
very things in which War Order Stocks 
are booming—must be carried by the 
rails. That means the same for rails 
as the big buyers saw for industrials 
last July. I could tell a story here of 
one company; but I'll leave it for a 
future number. 


THE MARKETING OF MILK—PART II, HOW NEW ENGLAND 
DAIRY FARMERS ARE DRIVEN OUT OF BUSINESS 


INCE the first article appeared in 

CurrENT OpINnion on the dispute 

between the farmer and the milk 
trust as to prices paid the producer, 
things have been moving apace. The 
consumer has come into the game. If 
the farmer is receiving from 1 to 2 
cents a quart less for his milk owing 
to the new system of buying by butter 
fat, why—the city man asks—is he be- 
ing charged from 2 to 3 cents a quart 
more for milk? 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
backed by such men as Theodore N. 
Vail, Bowker of the great fertilizer 
company, President Butterfield of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, G. 
C. White of the Washington Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has issued a re- 
port, after a careful investigation, 
which every buyer and seller of milk 
should read. Dairy counties in New 


England have called mass meetings and 
in at least one prominent city “the milk 
trust” has been ousted. 

After all, the contest is a repetition 
of tricks tried out almost twenty years 
ago. Extra requirements were forced 
on the farmer. Then it was not butter 
fats. Some other excuse was used to 
club down the price to I cent and 2 
cents a quart. Countless farmers sold 
their $100 cows for $40 and $60. Many 
milk farms were abandoned. The milk 
supply dropped. “The trust” moved 
prices up I cent and 2 cents a quart, 
just as in 1915; they pressed down to a 
minimum of 2 cents per quart and a 
maximum of 3% cents. Perhaps the 
most hopeful signs to-day are: the or- 
ganization of independent milk com- 
panies; the cooperation of governors 
and chambers of commerce and county 
agents; and the trend, even in cities as 


large as New York, to take over the 
operation of milk supply as a civic de- 
partment. 


The Boston Chamber of Commerce 
akes a Hand 
AKE the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce Report first. The in- 
vestigation was so thoro and the 
authority behind it so unquestionable 
that its findings may be accepted as the 
last word on dairying. Says the report: 
“There is something radically wrong 
in the production and distribution of 
milk in the New England States. 
“Despite the increase in city popula- 
tion, the output of milk has declined. 
“Country districts which ought to be 
flourishing are at a standstill. 
“Fifty-five of 72 creameries in Maine 
are owned by four companies, which 
ship the milk and cream to the cities. 














“In New Hampshire and Vermont, 
60 to 75 per cent. of the milk-buying 
agencies are controlled by eight or ten 
dealers.” 

The cost of producing 100 pounds of 
milk has been founé to run from $1.52 
to $1.77; or the cost per quart has been 
found to be from .03 to .03%. Now, if 
you will look at the milk companies’ 
scale, you will see that for 1915 the 
price paid for 100 pounds of milk ran 
from $1.31 the lowest to $1.71 the high- 
est; or from .02 per quart to .03'4 per 
quart. That is, milk lowest in butter 
fat was sold by the farmer at a loss 
of 21 cents per 100 pounds, or from I 
cent a quart to I-10 cent a quart. 

No farmer can stand that and stay 
in business; so you find the abandoned 
farms increasing in the milk country 
nearest the great cities; and the anom- 
aly of the abandoned farms is ex- 
plained, tho the milk companies con- 
tinue buying solid page advertizements 
in the daily press and continue inspir- 
ing professional and semi-professional 
attacks on the farmers as dairymen. 

Three of the most striking conclu- 
sions reached by the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce are these: 

To stay in business, the producer 
must receive 4 to 6 cents a quart at 
his door for milk. 

The dealers do not give an honest 
test on butter fat. 

An average increase of even $100 a 
year in the individual incomes of New 
England farmers will add twenty mil- 
lion dollars a year to the wealth of 
Massachusetts. 

Declared a final resolution in one of 
the county mass meetings of New York 
State: The producer of milk in New 
York State must, in order to live, have 
at least I cent more per quart for his 
milk. When that has been effected, 
farm lands will advance 500 per cent. 
in value. 

So we come back to exactly what the 
women’s letters testified in the evidence 
compiled by the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington. 

A little less hot air and kid-glove 
advice and a little more cash profit, and 
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the farmer will take care of his own 
business independently of city evan- 
gelists. 


Actual Returns to Dairymen 


O I went among the farmers and 
saw milk returns among their dai- 
ries for ten years. I did not go 

to a single scrub farmer or sub-aver- 
age. I went to men whose returns 
run from $300 to $600 a month, whose 
wage list runs from $100 to $150 per 
month and whose feed bill averages 
from $900 to $1,200 a year. “Feed? 
Why not raise the feed?” asks the 
town man. Because, to come up to the 
requirements of the score card, highly 
concentrated feeds are required. That 
is one of the places where thecretical 
requirements knock the bottom out of 
the farmers’ profit. It is one of the 
reasons why states like Massachusetts 
are considering wiping the statute books 
clean of milk laws and beginning the 
score clear, as much in the interests 
of the producer as of the consumer. I 
went to the big dairy farmers because 
I wanted to feel I was dealing with the 
same class as the $5,000 and $10,000 a 
year city lawyer or doctor. Here are 
some of the things I found: 

On one farm, the new method of 
buying milk will make the difference 
between $5,300 gross returns and $4,- 
700. Instead of $1,400, this man’s year- 
ly net profit wil! now be $800. When 
his yearly net profits drop below $500, 
he will send his cows to the butcher 
and stop producing milk. 

On another farm, the difference is 
between $300 a month for milk and 
$340, or $480 a year. When milk was 
bought by quantity, this man’s estimate 
of his returns varied from his monthly 
check by never more than $2 to 75 
cents a month. Now, tho he has bought 
a butter fat tester, his tally differs 
from the buyers’ tally by $12 a month, 
and selling by butter fat instead of by 
quantity differs $40 a month. In other 
words his yearly returns are $480. less 
on the butter fat method of purchase 
and $144 less in the difference between 
his tests and the tests of the buyer. 


PRICES PAID. TO FARMERS OF NEW YORK STATE 
Compare these prices with what you pay for your breakfast milk, and see whether 
you think the farmer is getting a square deal. See if you would like to join the back- 


to-the-landers ! 
























































Per cent, | { 
—- $01 3.81 $41 3-31 34 3.31 36 | 3-7 | 3-8 | 3.9| 4.0 
Price per qt. | | 
April .. |.0281 |.0288 |.0295 |.0302 ims j-ag96 | +0327 | 0334 | 0341 .0348 | .0355 
Price per ewt. | | | 
April ..| 1.31 | 1.34 | 1.37 | 1.40 | 1.43 | = 1.49 | 1.52 | 1.55 | 1.58 | 1.61 
May ...| 1.06 | 1.09 | 1.12 | 1.15 | 7.00 | 1.98 | 1.241 1.87 | 1.30 | 1.33 1.36 
June ...| 1.00 | 1.03 | 1.06 1.09 | 5.22 | 1.85.1] 3.381 1.21 | 1.24 | 1.27 | 1.30 
Joly ...| 2.96 | 1.89 | 1.28 | 2.25 | 1.28 | 1.31 1.34 | 1.37 | 1.40 | 1.43 | 1.46 
August | 1.32 | 1.35 | 1.38 | 1.41 | 1.44 | 1.47 | 1.50 1.S3 | I 56 | 1.59 | 1.62 
Sept. | 5 50 | 65 | 1. 
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Put his loss at $624. At 6 per cent. 
that represents a capital value of $10,- 
000, 

On another farm the difference be- 
tween the farmer’s test for butter fat 
and the buyer's test averaged $15 a 
month; the decrease in milk sales $39 
a month. This man did not have pure 
bred Holsteins. He had a mixture of 
grade Gueérnseys. He had a smaller 
yield of milk than the thorobred dai- 
ries; but it was high in butter fats—if 
I recall, it brought him $1.61 a cwt. 
when the former dairy brought only 
$1.35. This does not in the slightest 
degree impugn the scientific accuracy 
of the Babcock tester; but it does most 
damningly impugn the honesty of the 
buyer making the test; for when fifty 
farmers report the same discrepancies 
between their tests and the buyers, the 
preponderance of evidence is with the 
farmers; and it is worth considering 
whether the state ought not to make 
the test, if not to proceed against “the 
gentlemanly understanding” among the 
buyers in restraint of trade. This fact 
has been emphasized by the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. In fact, be- 
fore spring some interesting and highly 
sensational developments are promised 
along these lines. 


How the Farmer Is Milked 


With another farmer, whose milk 
tested 4.5 butter fat and whose price 
ran $1.79 per cwt. or .039 per quart, 
the change in purchase by butter fats 
instead of by quantity made a differ- 
ence of $2 a day or $60 a month. 

Another farmer tried a change in 
feeds to increase butter fats, which 
of course is impossible; and his milk 
dropped two cans a day, or $3, his milk 
testing between 3.6 and 3.7. 

In another case the monthly milk 
check which had been $445 in 1913 was 
$355 in 1914 and $295 in 1915, the 
same herd and practically the same 
yield. The June record is $300 against 
$420 a year ago. 

Another very funny case came to 
notice. It was one of the best thoro- 
bred Holstein dairies in the whole 
county. The returns proved so far be- 
low those of a year ago that rather 
than mix his herd with Guernseys and 
Jerseys this dairy man determined to 
increase the Holstein milkers, skim 
some of the milk, feed the skim milk 
to the calves, mix the extra cream with 
the whole milk and so force up his per- 
centage of butter fats. I commend to 
the experts exactly what happened! | 
would like to know the explanation 
and so would he. So would the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. He did not 
think he could make money on dairying 
unless he could keep his returns up to 
$1.49 and $1.52 a hundred. His milk 
had been testing 3.5 or $1.46 a hundred, 
which is .0316 a quart. He wanted to 
shove it up to 3.6 or $1.49 a hundred, 
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which is .0327 a quart. He slapped in“ 


the extra cream. His milk tested out 
3.4 or $1.43 a hundred, which is .0309 
a quart—less than he had been receiv- 
ing without the addition of the extra 
cream. There is no use getting mad 
and saying somebody lied. The facts 
are on record and such facts will be 
brought out shortly. 

If these freaks can occur scientific- 
ally, how, that farmer asks, is selling 
by butter fats a safe proposition for the 
producer? 


The Farmer Rises to Object 
HE farmers’ objections to selling 
by butter fats may be summar- 
ized: 

Such tests are too freaky to be relia- 
ble. One example of this has been 
given. 

The nourishment value of milk does 
not consist in its butter fat composi- 
tion, however much the customer may 
want cream, but it consists in the per- 
centage of solids. 

The insistence of butter fats for the 
highest price will undo the work of a 
lifetime among dairy men who have 
built Holstein herds up for quaftity 
rather than butter fats. It will lead 
to the mixing of grades of Guernseys 
and Jerseys. 

Tho the farmer is paid, on this but- 
ter fat basis, by a cent a quart less, the 
consumer is still paying the milk com- 
pany 9 cents a quart for all milk alike, 
rich and poor in butter fats. 

One of the milk companies, in addi- 
tion to buying by butter fats, offered 
three-eighths of a cent a quart more for 
milk kept at a certain lower tempera- 
ture with so much lower percentage of 
bacteria. For the milk so delivered, 
the company then demanded from the 
public a certified price of 10 cents a 
quart where formerly they. got 8 cents. 
In other words the farmer went to the 
extra expense of ice, cooling vats, étc., 
and got three-eighths of a cent more a 
quart. For the farmer’s extra work 
and extra expense, the company then 
demanded of the public 2 cents a quart 
more. The farmer does not see why 
the company should get 2 cents, of 
which he gets only three-eighths of a 
cent, for expense to which he alone has 
been put. 

Granted—says the farmer—that 82,- 
208 cases of foreign condensed milk 
have been imported to the United 
States from January to the end of May, 
1915; granted that these cases of Hol- 
land milk, where labor is 50 cents a day 
compared to the United States mini- 
mum of $1.50 a day, are sold in our 
own home country villages at 50 cents 
a case cheaper than American con- 
densed milk; granted that raw Cana- 
dian milk is flooding the market in car 
loads—why should we have to pay the 
loss of profits to the companies in re- 
duced prices for us? If the butcher 
and baker and candlestick-maker want 
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to give advice to the farmer, here is a 
subject for their next confabulation. 

Besides—says the poor fool farmer, 
whom we are all swamping with bar- 
rels of pen and ink advice every day— 
why should the milk companies object 
to milk with low butter fat just as the 
cow gives it, when they themselves 
water their stock and pay—48 per cent. 
dividends? The cow doesn’t water the 
milk. She gives it as the Lord made 
her. To talk of watering milk doesn’t 
sound very consistent when 48 per cent. 
dividends are paid on watered stock. 
If the cow is to have all the water 
squeezed out of her milk, let us squeeze 
a little out of the milk companies’ 
stock, and see where the profits of 
farming are really going. 

Isn’t milk milk, asks the farmer, the 
same as pigs are pigs? If we are to 
sell milk according to its fat contents, 
a good law cuts both ways. Why 
shouldn’t a law be passed enabling us 
to hammer the prices of feeds accord- 
ing to the protein; to buy’ machinery 
according to its breakable qualities at 
the peak point of the load; to buy har- 
ness according to the age of the hide; 
to buy fertilizer according to the fer- 
tility and not the weight? 


Freaky Expert Figures 
NE example has been given of 
the absolute unreliable freaki- 
ness of buying milk according 
to butter fats. Here are some other 
examples. Get them clear! 

The Connecticut agricultural experts 
have proved that you cannot produce 
milk up to the required 3 per cent. fats 
and 11% per cent. solids under 5 cents 
a quart cost price. The highest price 
offered under the butter fat scale for 
1915 is $1.91 for 5 per cent. fat or .04 
cents a quart—the milk produced at a 
loss of a cent a quart. Either the ex- 
perts are wrong, or milk is being 
bought on a scale to put the most pros- 
perous farmer out of business. 

Another example of freakiness! The 
Cornell experimental station has proved 
that the average cost of producing 100 
Ibs. of milk is $1.21. The experts—as 
you see—do not agree; but accept Cor- 
nell’s figures, which cover a great many 
dairies of Jefferson county. Now the 
price paid for 3 per cent. fat milk is 
$1.31 per hundred Ibs.; for 5 per cent. 
fat, $1.91 per hundred lbs. That is, on 
the poorest milk required by state 
standards, the profit would be 10 cents 
per hundred lbs.; cr on the best milk 
the profit would be 70 cents per 100 
Ibs. That is, you are asking the farmer 
to sell something under 50 quarts of 
milk (46 plus) for a profit of 10 cents 
on poor milk, of 70 cents on best milk. 
When you come to consider that it 
takes a record breaker to give 76 Ibs. 
of milk, and that it ordinarily takes 
two to four cows to give 100 lbs. of 
milk a day, you are asking the farmer 
an impossibility. You are asking the 


farmer to accept profits of 10 cents 2 
day on three poor cows or 70 cents on 
two good cows. Yes, I know, the ex- 
pert says—get rid of all the poor cows; 
buy only record yielders! Sounds easy 
on paper; but record yielders cost all 
the way from $200 to $8,000; and the 
low yielders from $60 to $80. Will 
you please figure out what Io cents to 
70 cents a day profits yield on the 
capital investment for such cows? 


Impossible to Obey Impossible and 
Contradictory Laws 

HE next farmer argument is one 
7 that the experts should rise to 

without clawing out their hair. 
The milk companies know it and laugh. 
That is, they laugh up their sleeves 
and never out loud. They are not go- 
ing to invite blackmail fines by telling 
the Boards of Health of the cities that 
their requirements are in direct viola- 
tion of the requirements of the Boards 
of Health of the states. Take New 
York for instance! Get it clear! The 
state requires milk 3 per cent. butter 
fat. Otherwise, it will be regarded as 
skim milk and water, and the seller will 
be liable to fine. New York City re- 
quires that milk shall have 8.50 per 
cent. of solids other than fats, other- 
wise the milk will be regarded as skim 
milk and the seller will be liable to 
fine. Now there are thousands of cases 
of dairies with cows scientifically re- 
cording as follows (these records have 
been made, repeated, and carefully 
verified, by corps of experts employed 
by the milk companies) : 

ae 9.05% other solids 

Se. bee 8.00% “ Bi 

ee beers 8.70% 

Gere. 8.58% 

ac 9.05% 

vices 8.22% 

DF shoves 8.497% 

me. -aaaees 8.31% 

4.470 ~Paieiiecea 8.53% 

eptint 8.32% 

These cows are typical of hundreds 
of first-class dairies. I could give 50 
pages of such records. Remember the 
law and please observe the figures! 
Only four of these cows comply with 
both city and state regulations. Three 
violate the state law as to butter fats. 
Five rich in butter fats violate the city 
regulation coming under 8.50. 

Now if experts tangle themselves up 
in this fashion, what in the world is a 
poor cow to do, unless dance the tango 
across the dreams of the back-to-the- 
lander? Here are laws so absolutely 
foolish that it is impossible for cows to 
obey both the city law and the state 
law; and it isn’t bossy who is fined. 
It is the boss. 


The Milk Company 
O MUCH for the farmer's side of 
it. What of the milk company? 
It is a mistake to regard the milk 
companies as the enemy of the farmer 
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WHAT THE MILK COMPANIES SAY 


The companies are just as dependent 
on the farmer as the farmer is on the 
companies. If the farmer cannot make 
a living wage from milk returns, he 
can shut the milk off from the com- 


panies just as sharply as the companies | 
can shut the market off from the farm- | 
ers. Tho the milk companies argue | 


themselves black in the face that the 


farmer canmot make as much ready | 


money in any way as selling raw milk, 


some of the greatest scientific farmers, | 


stock farmers, operating intensively on 
the soiling system, have knocked that 
argument into a cocked hat. I can give 
countless examples of this if asked, 
myself in a minor way among them. 
If the farmer can wait for his money, 
he can manufacture his butter fat into 
butter and feed his skim milk to calves 
and hogs, and he can never in all time 
glut the market with meat; but the ma- 
jority of farmers cannot wait eight 
months for returns from hogs and 
three years for returns from beef. It 
is here the milk companies have the 
sharp clutch on the farmers just as 
the farmers have the sharp clutch on 
the companies if they shut off supplies. 
It is simply a case of rigging up a 
modus operandi between farmer and 
milk company, giving a fair share of 
returns to each. 

I have given the farmers’ case as 
fully as they could state it. I shall now 
give the milk companies’ case. I asked 
the Borden’s, who are the largest buy- 
ers of milk in the world. Here is their 
statement, perfectly straight and above 
board without a change of a word. 


Buying Milk on the Quality Basis 

URING the past few years the 
D quality of milk, as generally pro- 

duced in the dairy districts of 
this country, has gradually and steadily 
decreased. The cause for this has been 
that, in the majority of cases, milk 
produced on the average dairy farm for 
city consumption has been sold by 
weight with little regard to quality if 
within the legal standard or the stand- 
ards set by the purchaser. In view of 
this fact, the dairymen have purchased 
large numbers of high-producing cows 
that give a low quality of milk; their 
main thought being to produce as many 
hundred pounds as possible. 

A few years ago the state and city 
standards for milk were I2 per cent. 
total solids, the great majority of milk 
coming up to that standard. On ac- 
count of the decrease in quality, au- 
thorities were obliged to lower the 
standard to 11.50 per cent. total solids, 
of which, in the New York state regu- 
lations, at least 3 per cent. shall be fat, 


and, in the Department of Health regu- | 
lations for the City of New York, the | 


minimum of 8.50 per cent. solids not 
fat is required. 
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Takes the Grand Prize 


at the great International Exposition, at San Francisco 


For purity and excellence of product 
For clean, hygienic factory 

For welfare work among employees 
For high commercial standing 


Shredded Wheat 


Also a gold medal for unique shredding 
and baking machinery; 


Also a gold medal for completeness of 
operating exhibit in Food Products 
Building. 


Millions of men and women have awarded 
Shredded Wheat first place among all cereal 
foods for purity and nutritive value. It is first 
in the favor of youngsters and grown-ups; first 
in the affections of men who do the work of the 
world with hand or brain. 


If you haven’t seen the Exposition at San 
Francisco, you have missed a rare opportunity 
to enrich your mind and soul. 


Our factory, now building at Oakland, California, will 
be “The Pride of the Pacific.” 


Shredded Wheat is made in 
two forms—Biscuit, for break- 
fast with milk or cream, or 
for any meal with sliced 
peaches, bananas or fruits of 
any kind; Triscuit, the 
Shredded whole Wheat wa- 
fer-toast, eaten with butter, 


cheese or marmalades. 


The Shredded Wheat Company 


Four Factories—two in Niagara Falls, N. Y., one in Niagara Falls, Canada, 
one in Oakland, California s 
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Much of the milk delivered to any 
large receiving station in any of our 
important dairy districts is below the 
legal standard; in some _ instances, 
where the herds have been especially 
developed along the line of quantity at 
the expense of quality, more than 50 
per cent. of the dairies fall below 
standard. In these cases it becomes 
necessary for the distributor of this 
product to add cream to bring this 
milk up to a standard that will admit 
of its being sold in our large metro- 
politan districts. 

The consumer demands a_ better 
product, a common complaint being, 
“the milk we receive to-day is not 
as good as formerly.” The consumer 
judges the value of the product in the 
majority of cases solely by quality, and 
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that quality is usually based on butter 
fat. The average consumer is becom- 
ing better educated along the lines of 
sanitation, and in many cases bacterial 
quality is demanded as well as cream. 

In order to meet this slow and sure 
decrease in quality, it has become 
necessary to change the method of buy- 
ing milk from that based on quantity 
alone to a method that would recognize 
quality and food value. The most 
equitable method is to establish a value 
for solids not fat, which more nearly 
approximates a certain standard in all 
grades of milk, and then add to this a 
definite price for butter fat. Such a 
method as this equalizes the returns 
from herds varying in quality. The 
dairyman producing a small quantity 
of rich milk receives a proportionate 
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“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy”’ 


URING 


Christmas shop- 


your 


1D 


ice) Visit your jeweler’s. 


ping you are sure 


Tak advantage ot the 


» of this sort, and ask to 
shown the Hamilton Watch 
both | 


ladic S and 
ORitoaroniicacaie 


in models for 
centlemen 
ing examples of beauty and art 
d to watch construction. 

> thinness of aire centle- 


s watches and the dell- 


‘ate, graceful lines of the 


tches have been se 


ladies’ Wa 
without sacrifice of that 


which 


associated 


Cured 


enduring accuracy has 


long been with 


the name of Hamilton. 


Our Booklet, “The Timekeeper” 


sent on request, shows the entire line of Hamilton Watches, with 


prices and descriptions. One 


of our most popular watches, a 


gentleman’s thin model, 12-size, 17-jewel timekeeper, sells for 
$28.00. Other thin models up to $150.00. Movements alone 
$12.25 ($13.00 in Canada) to $60.00. Hamilton Ladies’ Bracelet 


Watches, $30.00 and $45.00. 








price to the dairyman producing large 
quantities of low testing milk. 

The Holstein breeders of this coun- 
try are endeavoring to raise the quality 
of Holstein milk by the introduction 
into the herds of better bulls from high 
testing cows, and in many cases these 
herds have been raised to a 4 per cent. 
butter fat basis. Many Holstein breed- 
ers are dissatisfied with the present 
method of premium awarded by the 
association based on quantity alone, 
many believing that quality should be 
recognized in making these awards. 

Unprofitable individuals are the larg- 
est factor in the unprofitable herd. 
Lack of intelligent management, care- 
less methods and improper control of 
the herd are the main causes for the 
large number of unprofitable dairies. 
The fundamental principles of breeding 
and grading up the herds shouid be 
instilled into our dairy farmers with 
a view to eliminating the animals that 
are not making a profit. 
























The Milk Company’s Woes 


THINK if I were a lawyer I could 

make out a very much stronger 

case for the companies than they 
have made out for themselves. For in- 
stance, they say nothing about the 
blackmail to which they have again and 
again been subjected by “pork barrel” 
politicians, who have threatened hold- 
up legislation. I have record of one 
company held up in one year by a dis- 
honest city board of health and in 
another year by a great metropolitan 
daily. I could, if challenged, give the 
figures of the blackmail; but I leave 
them unstated because the episodes are 
in the past and would reflect on officials 
who have come in under different ad- 
ministrations. 

They say nothing about being fined 
$100 in the Court of Special Sessions 
for milk that came under 3 per cent. 
fat and had been watered not by the 
wicked farmer but by the innocent cow 
—the fault in this case not of the cow 
but of the law. 

They say nothing about paying for 
2 per cent. milk when it was not legal. 
Skim milk is worth Io cents to 15 cents 
a hundred pounds. Milk under 3 per 
cent. fat (tho it has 8.50 solids, it is 
better for babies than milk that runs 
5 per cent. fat) is skim milk in the eyes 
of the law. 

They say nothing about the produc- 
tion of milk being greatest in those 
summer months when demand is low- 
est, 

They say nothing about Holland 
milk being sold in New York for $2.96 
a case when it costs $3.50 to $3.85 to 
produce a case in the United States; 
and Siberian butter and cheese selling 
for from 4 to 9 cents cheaper in New 
(Continued on page 440.) 
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19,000 Eight-Cylinder Cadillacs 


constitute a larger ownership than 
any other high grade model in the world 


TUT 


DU TTY 
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19,000 Cadillac Eight-Cylinder cars are now in service. 


These 19,000 owners naturally represent a wide variety of busi- 
ness, professional and social interests. 


But they have one striking trait in common. 

They are all seekers after quality of the highest order. 

And they are satisfied that they have it in the Cadillac. 

It is perfectly easy to understand their preference—once you 
have ridden in the Cadillac. 

That one ride will compel you to make comparisons—and those 
comparisons are bound to be favorable to the Cadillac 
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You can scarcely help saying to yourself :—“I am enjoying this 
ride as I never enjoyed a ride before.” 

You feel the fruits of the years of Cadillac devotion to the 
quality ideal—in every phase of the car’s performance. 

The steadiness and smoothness and constancy of that perform- 
ance is so marked that you cannot avoid contrasting it with 
other rides you have taken. 


THE COAT OF ARMS mak } 
OF ANTOINE DE_ LA And it is worthy of remark that the enthusiasm of the 19,000 
MOTHE CADILLAC WHO : 

FOUNDED IN 1701, UN- Cadillac owners has deepened as the months have gone by. 
DER COMMISSION 
FROM LOUIS XIV., THE They have all that they want and all that they could hope for— 


COLONY ON THE SITE : . . : : : 
WHERE NOW STANDS in ease, in range of efficiency from low to high speed, in quiet- 


THE CITY OF DETROIT. ness, in flexibility, in acceleration, in hill climbing, in com- 


THE TYPE 53 CADIL- 
LAC CAR IS_ DISTIN- plete comfort. 


GUISHED BY THIS , , — P 
COAT OF ARMS MOUNT- They cannot conceive of a manufacturing organization which 
ED UPON ITS RADIATOR. could give a higher or finer expression to the multi-cylinder 


principle, than the Cadillac Company. 
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That is why Cadillac ownership is numerically much larger 
than the ownership of any other model of high grade car. 
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19,000 owners prefer it to any other because they are satisfied 
that they can get more out of it, in every sense of the word, 
than they can get out of any other car. 


— 
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Styles and Prices 


Standard Seven passenger car, Five passenger Salon and Roadster, $2080. Three passenger Victoria, $2400. Five passenger 
Brougham, $2950. Seven passenger Limousine, $3450. Berlin, $3600. Prices include standard equipment, F. O. B. Detroit 
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Atwood Grapetruit 


As to Flavor, in a Class by Itself. 


CURRENT OPINION 


Always in 
this wr = 
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GRAPE FRUIT COMPANY 


Price about the same as the common variety. 
Your dealer will supply it. 





and inventive ability 
MEN should write for new 
“Lists of Needed In- 


ventions,”” Patent Buyers and ‘“‘How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.”” Advice FREE. RANDOLPH *& 
CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 75, Washington. D. C 





Paint is insurance against loss 
through deterioration or decay. 


Zinc 


lowers the cost of paint insur- 
ance by lengthening the life of 
the protection without increas- 
ing the cost. 


**Your Move’’ is yours for the asking 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 408, 55 Wall St., New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 








The Durham-Duplex Domino Razor with white 
American ivory handle, safety guard, stropping 
attachment, package of six of the famous Durham- 
Duplex double-edged, bollow ground blades in 
genuine red leather folding kit. 


SOLVES YOUR CHRISTMAS PROBLEM 


$5 JURHAM) -JUPLEX) Domino 
Razor for $1 — 


We are requesting the owners of Durham-Dupler 
Demonstrator Razors to pass them along to friends, 
of at least to tell their friends about the shave it 
is possible to obtain with the wonderful Durham- 
Duplex Blade. This is good advertising for us, and 
we are paying for it by giving Demonstrator users 
ap opportunity to obtain a Domino Razor for 
$1.00 with twenty United Profit Sharing Coupons. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR C0., Jersey City, N. J. 


Gentlemen:—Send me a $5 Dutham-Daplex Dom- 
ino Kit Outfit as per illustration above for which 
find enclosed $1.00. 


Name 
Street 


City. State ai 
onre dealer will honor this coupon ™N 














THE FAMILY Shoe Stretcher 
; For Men and Women 
Don’t let Your Feet Suffer from tight 
or ill fitting shoes. forms. bunions, callouses 

‘@ stop hurting and disappear if you remove the pressure 
which i is the cause of all foot a. The pcmerovee 
‘amily Shoe cher isa scientific device 
(look at the picture) which - simple adjustment dis- 
nds the shoe wherever necessary—produces perfect 

ease and comfort and makes your shoes wear 

fonger. Endorsed by doctors and chiropodists 

\ ’ Write TO-DAY for free » giving full 

\ information with list of best things for foot 
comfort THE PEDICURE CO, Dept. $4, Buffalo, NY. 


Ever See A Picture Of 
This Cigar Before? 


Honestly, we believe that we could leave 
the signature off this advertisement and 
nearly half the men who: saw it would 
know that it was put out by Herbert D. 
Shivers, Inc., of Philadelphia. | 

That is because this same cigar and the 
offer that follows below have appeared con- 
stantly for fourteen years 

Fourteen years is a long time. 

It is an impossible time for any 
cigar to be sold that is not an 
exceptionally good cigar at an 
unusually low price. 

For fourteen years the Shivers Ff 
Panatela has maintained the same f 
quality, the same uniformity, the 
same flavor, the same _ mildness. 

Every tobacco man knows that the 
most trifling change, even in the f 
color of a package, may wreck the 
sales of a product—so fickle is the 
public’s favor in tobacco. 

Yet for fourteen years we have ff 
claimed that our Panatela at $5.00 
per hundred was the equal of the 
10. or three-for-a-quarter’ cigar sold 
by “the trade.” 5 

We have repeatedly offered to take 
back any box that did not convince F 
the smoker of this fact, pay all ex- 
penses and no charge for the cigars 
smoked; and our business has grown 
every year. Our customers have in- 
creased. We have been forced to 
move to larger and larger quarters— 
and still we grow. i 

Aren’t you ready at last to try 

this cigar? Hasn’t it earned its } 
right to your recognition? 
OUR OFFER is: Upon request, we 
will send fifty Shivers’ Panatelas, 
on approval, to a reader of ‘‘Cur- 
rent Opinion,” express prepaid. He 
may smoke ten cigars and return 
the remaining forty at our expense 
and no charge for the ten smoked 
if he is not satisfied with them; 
if he is pleased with them and 
keeps them, he agrees to remit the 
price, $2.50, within ten days. 

Selling direct from our factory to 
the smoker is the economic reason 
why we can offer a hand-made cigar 
with a selected long Havana filler, 
and a Sumatra wrapper for $5.00 
per hundred or $2.50 for so. All 
our sales are by the box. The ma- 
jority are on reorders that come in 
year after year. 

The Panatela is not our only cigar. 

We make seventeen different shapes, 
many of them clear Havana cigars. 
Our complete catalog mailed on request. 

Read that offer again and see if 
you don’t think it’s about time you 
“took us up.’ Shivers’ 

In ordering, please use business Panatela 
stationery or give references and] Exact size 
state whether you prefer mild, me- | AND sHAPE 
dium or strong cigars 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 
2062 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








York than New York state dairy 
products. 

If the law is to require milk rated 
as to solids, then the milk companies 
must buy as to solids tho it smashes 
half the herds in the state. The milk 
companies must buy as to solids or be 
fined, or the laws must be wiped off as 
they have been in Massachusetts. “We 
cannot buy water,” declared President 
Taylor of Borden’s. “We cannot buy 
water if we have to sell solids.” Per- 
sonally, I didn’t tell Mr. Taylor—for I 
admire his executive ability too greatly 
—that I’m thinking of having a law 
passed to muzzle the honey bee in the 
buckwheat season. You see I am a 
farmer; and whenever a city expert 
runs amuck on a new bug theory, he 
at once passes a law soaking it to us 
farmers. I don’t like buckwheat honey 
any more than the city expert likes 2 
per cent. milk. It doesn’t taste of 
honey any more than 2 per cent. milk 
tastes of cream. So why shouldn't I 
have a law passed muzzling the honey 
bee in buckwheat time, just as that 3 
per cent. law muzzles those good cows 
of mine that may in true democratic 
spirit go in more for quantity than for 
quality? If I gave them the water it 
would be another matter. They get it 
straight from luscious clover fields; 
and the medical men say that milky 
milk is better for the baby than creamy 
milk. 

Also the milk companies did not say 
anything about the Holstein fanciers, 
themselves, having suddenly switched. 
Five years ago, quantity was the thing 
in milk production. To-day, butter is 
the fad. You can’t feed for it, but you 
can plan for it by drying the mother 
off four months instead of two before 
her calf comes and by fattening her up. 
Incidentally, that costs the farmer two 
months’ of milk production. The milk 
companies did not mention that. 

Nor did they mention that when they 
put in cream to bring up 2 per cent. 
milk to 3 per cent., they are using 
cream worth 56 cents a quart on the 
market. 

Nor did they mention the fact that 
this system of sanitary inspection has 
revolutionized the milk business as 
truly as antiseptics have revolutionized 
hospital work. They have eliminated 
filth from the dairy. 


Such, then, are the two sides of a 
dispute very vital to the farmer — 
vital almost to his existence. Where 
does it leave us? Just about where 
Massachusetts was left —so muddled 
as to laws that it might be a good 
thing to wipe off all laws, call a 
convention made up -equally of far- 
mers, experts and milk companies and 
begin over again with a clear slate. 
Do the same thing for the farmer busi- 
ness as Wilson has advocated for big 
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husiness—give it a few years of severe 
letting alone. In Governor Whitman’s 
words, “What the farmer needs for a 
little while is to be left alone”—left 
alone by fools, faddists, pen-and-ink 


AMAZING 





USE 





theorists, and blackmailers who call 
themselves politicians and pass laws to 
give “inspecting”. jobs to inefficient 
party heelers—of which the Foot and 
Mouth Disease is another story. 


ELECTRICITY IN WAR AND PEACE IN 1915 


PART I—WAR. 

[As this number of CurrRENT OPINION 
reaches its readers, Electrical Prosperity 
Week (Nov. 29th to Dec. 4th) is being 
celebrated. At our request, John Tyrone 
Kelly, of the Society for Electrical De- 
velopment, has given us a record of the 
major developments made during the 
year in the application of electric power 
to practical use. It is an amazing record. 
This instalment pertains chiefly to the 
developments brought about by the stern 
necessities of war. The next instalment 
pertains to the less spectacular but no 
less amazing developments pertaining to 
peace. } 


HE romantic side of war has been 
almost totally eliminated by elec- 
‘ tricity. This fact is too little 
appreciated outside of military and 
scientific circles. Due to electricity, 
war to-day is a battle of machines 
rather than of men. Men fire at un- 
seen foes. They live and fight under 
or above the ground rather than upon 
it. 

A general shifts millions of men 
without being near a battle-field. Tele- 
phone, telegraph and wireless connec- 
tions with every battery, regiment, out- 
post and aeroplane station along hun- 
dreds of miles of a fighting front keep 
him momentarily in touch with every- 
one in the entire army. 

‘Electricity makes possible the great 
search-lights that scout by night hun- 
dreds of miles of enemy advances. 
The range-finders and great sie¢e-guns, 
the thousands of aeroplanes, hydro- 
planes, Zeppelins, trucks and tractors 
which have torn the most dramatic 
features out of war and made it in 
reality what Sherman said it was, owe 
their efficiency to electricity. The 
great guns that batter down forts 
which a few months ago were regarded 
as impregnable are set off by an elec- 
trically heated wire set in a bed of gun 
cotton, and are aimed and fired accord- 
ing to electrically transmitted signals 
from stations sometimes miles away. 
Often from an observer’s nest in a cap- 
tive balloon signals are wirelessed back 
many miles directing accurate artillery 
range. Contrast the old scenes of gun- 
ners loading and aiming their cannons 
almost in the face of an advancing 
enemy ! 


Navigation: The wonderful U-sub- 
marines must of necessity be operated 
by electricity when submerged. Ves- 
sels of this type displacing often 1,000 
to 1,500 tons went into commission 
during 1915 with a surface speed as 


| 








high as twenty-two knots and a sub- 
merged speed of 14 knots. The radius 
of action has been astonishingly in- 
creased. A fleet of Yankee-built sub- 
marines recently crossed the Atlantic 
under their own power. At least one 
submarine made the trip from a Ger- 
man port to the Dardanelles. Elec- 
tricity is utilized in submarines not 
only for propulsion, but for fighting, 
in running fans, to operate the gyro- 
scope, and to cook meals for the crew. 


Electricity discharges the torpedoes 
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and, in the latest type of boats, fires 
three and four-inch disappearing guns 
beside operating individual systems of 
wireless. 

We already have the first electrically 
propelled battleship, the U. S. S. Cali- 
fornia, on the stays in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. Its keel was laid Octo- 
ber 13th. It will cost $16,000,000. At 
21 knots its power plant is designed to 
provide 32,000 shaft horse power. The 
turbines will have a running speed of 
2,200 revolutions per minute. Great 
economy of power will be effected in 
running at cruising speed with ability 
to quickly increase the speed and even 
to reverse the power. This economy 
in power will mean an annual saving 
on a vessel of the Mauretania type of 
$150,000 in fuel cost. 


Meals will be 


cooke (| aboard the 





NOLA—delicious wafers 

of chocolate - flavored 
goodness; crisp baking out- 
side, smooth cream filling 
inside, chocolate - flavored 
throughout. The taste is 
unique, the form is inviting, 
and the occasions upon which 
they can be appropriately 
served are without number. 


ADORA—Another wafer confection. 
Fragile baking outside, flavored 
cream inside, delightful throughout. 
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tins 
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Safe Underwear that protects you 


against winter colds—against getting over- 
heated and then chilled—against exposure 
that leads to nose and throat trouble, pneu- 
monia, and doctor’s bills. 


. Duofold Underwear 


guards your health. Duofold is two fabrics—cotton and wool— 
knitted together with air-space between. ‘The cotton absorbs 
excessive perspiration. The air-space dries it. And the wool 
keeps you warm. 

You have warm wool to keep in the natural heat of the body 
| —but no uncomfortable “woolly” feeling, because fine soft cotton 
is next the skin. 

Duofold is about half the weight of average winter under- 
wear. It gives all the advantages of cotton and wool with none 
of their disadvantages. 

Duofold doesn’t shrink. 

Made in Union and Two-Piece Suits for Men, Women and 
Children. Write us for free sample of the fabric, and our 
“Comfort and Health Underwear” Booklet which tells about 
preventing unnecessary colds. 


Duofold Health Underwear Co 57 Elizabeth St Mohawk N Y 

























































TRY IT FREE 


If you would have superb 
Neaith, Youthful Vigor 
and a splendid physique, 
the qualities that bring 
SOCIAL AND BUSI- 
NESS SUCCESS, let us 
send you, on Free Trial, 
the powerful, quiet run- 
ning 


MONARCH 


Electric Massage 


VIBRATOR 


It’s Nature’s own 
remedy for mus- 
cle-fatigue and 
worn-out nerves, 
Don’t take drugs. ‘ 
This Vibrator — . 
brings health without doctor’s bills. Promptly re- 
lieves headache, catarrh, rheumatism, stiff neck, ‘‘ner- 
ves” colds, and other ailments due to congestion of 
the circulation. Has a complete, perfect motor, that 
attaches t » any electric sucket or runs on its own dry 
cells, Costs little and quickly pays for itself in 
INCREASED PHYSICAL and MENTAL POWER. 

If your circulation is poor, its smooth, passive ex- 
ercise sends the blood coursing through veins and tis- 
sues, quickly banishing stagnation and dullness in 
mind and body. Wriukles disapp- ar, hollows fill up, 
weariness ceases, and you learn the real joy of living. 

Do not take our word for this, but let us send } ou 
the MONARCH VIBRATOR prepaid on Free Trial, 
all ready for use and without a cent of expense to you. 
Try it yourself and know the wonderful results this 
Natural Vibration will produce for you, Write 
today for our illustrated, free book—‘“‘Health and 
Beauty without Medicine.” 


MONARCH VIBRATOR COMPANY 
Dept. C12, Jackson, Michigan 





































This Size 
TRIAL 
BOTTLE 
Sent Free 


When a cut, a scratch or a bruise comes, 
think first of Dioxogen, the pure perox- 









able acetanilid to preserve it. Dioxogen 
revents infection. Its use is the best 
ealth insurance. Don’t take chances 

with cheap bleaching peroxides. To en- 

able you to judge, we will gladly send 

2 a trial bottle, this size, on request. 
rite today. 


Ask for DIOXOGEN by name—at any drug store 
The Oakland Chemical Co., 10 Astor Place, New York 







































































ide of hydrogen that needs no question- |» 






















Exercises 


will make you look many 
years younger. 

Won’t you let me tell 
you how you can remove 
wrinkles and restore the 
fresh complexion and con- 
tour of girlhood as thou- 
sands of others have done. 

Write today for my new 
FREE booklet. If you will 
tell me what improvements 
you would like, I can write 
you more helpfully. 

KATHRYN MURRAY 
Suite P-12, Garland Building CHICAGO 


The first woman to teach Scientific Facial Exercise 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 

Special Christmas Souvenir Box, $1.00 
at druggists or by mail—containing 6 
25c bottles exact size of picture—one hot- 
tle each Mon Amour, Garden Queen, Vio- 
let, Rose, Lilac, Lily ofthe Valley, each 
in an individual box. Single bottles, 25c, 








is the most exquisite perfume ever pro- | 
duced. $1.00 an ounce in hexagonal 
glass stoppered hottles, in Christmas 
boxes—Garden Queenand Mon Amour, 
@ the latest odors. Send for a bottle of 
each. Money back if not pleased. 
Flower Drops in concentrated form 
in cut glass bottles with long glass 
i stopper. holding 30 drops, put up in 
polished turned maple box. All odors 
$1.50, except Lily ofth Valley, $1.75. 


PAUL RIEGER, 


25¢BOTTkE 287 First Street San Francisco, Cal. 
ee eee 














My Facial Beauty 

















California by electricity, bunkers heat- 
ed, the decks swabbed, the great guns 
polished and even the washing and 
ironing done. Electricity’s immense 
value in the new man-of-war, in trans- 
mitting orders, lighting, quick manipu- 
lation, range firing, steering, is hard to 
estimate. The admiral of to-morrow 
may control every maneuver of a huge 
fleet and see the fighters by practically 
touching a button. 

On sea as on land, the romance of 
naval fights as the novelist has de- 
scribed it is passing. Mining and tor- 
pedoing are not really fighting, the 
modern sailor complains. Electric 
marine engines of destruction have 
taken the thrill and tingle out of the 
ship-to-ship battle. 

The installation on war ships and 
merchant vessels of the gyro-compass, 
an invention by an American, Elmer 
D. Sperry, marks a distinct advance in 
navigation. Previously to this, the 
magnetic type of compass had to be re- 
lied upon. This did not indicate the 
true North. It was sensitive to many 
magnetic disturbances. The shifting of 
iron masses on board ship affected it. 
To a great extent it was influenced by 
the operation of electrical machines on 
board. The Sperry gyro-compass not 
only points to the true North at all 
times, but it has 290 times the directive 
force of the old-fashioned needle. 

Mr. Sperry’s gyroscopic stabilizer is 
even more wonderful in its operation. 
It has been possible for a hydro-aero- 
plane, with a “Gyro” of 54 pounds, to 
remain on an even keel at a great 
height in the air while the observer 
walked out two-thirds of the way on 
the plane. 

A 653-pound Sperry motor with gyro 
stabilizer has held a 1,000-ton tor- 
pedo boat destroyer on an even keel 
in a tempestuous sea whether driving 
through the waves or running in a 
trough of the sea. The new United 
States submarines will be equipped 
with these heayy gyros, which will 
make it possible for the little “hornets” 
of the sea to maintain an even balance 
regardless of weather conditions. 


Aviation: In aviation little in a de- 
fensive way has been done in America. 
Abroad it is not uncommon for an 
aerial scout to give battle to a warship. 
A Zeppelin in the Baltic Sea is said 
to have sunk a British submarine. The 
British flyers often accompany troop 
transports across the Channel, giving 
warning and even battle to the U- 
boats. In France whole squadrons 
of from 80 to 120 aeroplanes rise 
from serried hangars like a flock of 
birds, wheel into the air and disappear, 
to destroy enemy objects previously 
reconnoitered by air scouts and often 
two hundred miles away. 

Air scouting has been made prac- 
tically secure by the Sperry “gyro.” 
Electricity operates the wireless 2n¢ 
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WIRELESS REVOLUTION 


ignition, and a recent report has it 
definitely controlling, by means of 
wireless current, the deadly flight of 


large torpedoes discharged by aircraft. | 


Wireless: But for the 
wireless stations at Tuckerton, N. J., 
and Sayville, L. L, Germany would be 


‘ompletely isolated from the western | 
Altho cable communica- | 
tion is entirely in the possession of the | 


hemisphere. 


Allies, Germany has been in constant 
communication with its 
‘orps in this country through 
igency of these stations. U. S. naval 


officers now man these plants, which | 
are German built, to preserve strictly | 


this nation’s neutrality laws. In Paris 
the Eiffel Tower, built for the Exposi- 
tion in 1890 and long considered only 
a spectacle, has become the antenna of 
France in her military operations. 
Wireless has practically revolution- 
ized warfare. 


not needed in a day when aeroplanes 


locate enemy batteries and troop move- | 


ments and instantly report them direct- 


ly to the general a hundred miles away. | 


On water the wireless during the 
year of I9I5 so impressively estab- 
lished its necessity that governments 
now require practically all vessels to 
carry wireless. Its services in saving 
lives are known to everybody. 

A new use is proposed in the Ham- 
mond control of a torpedo boat, and 
even the torpedo shell itself at a dis- 
tance from a control station. The 
U. S. Navy Department is examining 
data for experiments designed to show 
that a discharged torpedo may be 
guided unerringly toward its target by 


wireless control even if the target is | 


zigzagging and crisscrossing. 


Electro-Magnets and Rays: In the 
field hospitals on the French front, the 
X-ray is now used extensively to locate 
bullets and bits of shrapnel. Once lo- 
cated, a new kind of electro-magnet 


extracts the bullets and pieces of shell | 


quickly and effectively, thus avoiding 
the peril of countless surgical opera- 
tions, . 

Particularly in the armor-plate in- 
dustry, the X-ray has been set to the 
task of locating flaws in castings and 
forgings. Often armor plate is discov- 
ered to have some hidden flaw only 
after costly machining. The new use 
of the X-ray enables the inspectors to 
pronounce raw material sound before 
the great expense of casting and forg- 
ing is incurred. Evidences of defective 
steel have heretofore developed in ex- 
ploding guns and corroding steels. 


U. S. Custom officials use an X-ray | 
- | LC. Smiths $80 to $50 


to ferret out contraband that may be | 


hidden in bales of cotton on outgoing 
vessels. 


powerful | 


diplomatic | 
the | 


The picturesque scouts | 
and daring spies of the Civil War are | 
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WARFARE 


Weavers of Speech 


Upon the magic looms of the 
Bell System, tens of millions of 
telephone messages are daily 
woven into a marvelous fabric, 
representing the countless ac- 
tivities of a busy people. 


Day and night, invisible hands 
shift the shuttles to and fro, 
weaving the thoughts of men 
and women into a pattern which, 
if it could be seen as a tapestry, 
would tell a dramatic story of 
our business and social life. 


In its warp and woof would 
mingle success and failure, 
triumph and tragedy, joy and 
sorrow, sentiment and shop- 
talk, heart emotions and mil- 
lion-dollar deals. 


The weavers are the 70,000 
Bell operators. Out of sight of 


the subscribers, these weavers 
of speech sit silently at the 
switchboards, swiftly and skill- 
fully interlacing the cords which 
guide the human voice over the 
country in all directions. 


Whether a man wants his 
neighbor in town, or some one 
in a far away state; whether the 
calls come one or ten a minute, 
the work of the operators is 
ever the same—making direct, 
instant communication every- 
where possible. 


This is Bell Service. Not only 
is it necessary to provide the fa- 
cilities for the weaving of speech, 
but these facilities must be vital- 
ized with the skill and _intelli- 
gence which, in the Bell System, 
have made Universal Service 
the privilege of the millions. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Criticised, Revised, Typed. Send for leaflet L. 
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FOR XMAS-A TYPEWRITER? 


Look atthese bargains! Typewriters Rebuiltin 
our own Factories, and guaranteed for one year. 
Remingtons $20 to $55 Smiths $18 te $40 
Underwoods $35 to $60 Royals $25 to $45 
Olivers $20 to $35 
We have all makes. Send for catalog 

and address of nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO.,Inc.,345 Broadway, N. Y- | 





. $5.00 
» by mail, 


Made of 
thick furred glosay 
black dog skins 


Above are lined with lamb skins. Price with 
mohair fleece linings $4.50. Any buyer not en 
tirely satisfied may return them before soiling 
and have his money. Our illustrated catalog gives 
measure directions and a whole lot of other infor- 
mation about custom tanning of hides and skins 
with hair or fur on; coat, robe and rug making; 
taxidermy and head mounting; also prices of 
fur goods and big mounted game heads we sell. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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Very recently the experiments of — 
Dr. Stanley in his demonstration of a | 
new ray of high power promises much F ARM L AND 
in the surgery behind the battle line. 
The Stanley ray differs from the BONDS 
Roentgen ray (generally termed X- 
ray) in that it is produced by a full ° 
cycle instead of by a half cycle. The Netting 6% 


Stanley ray attempts to secure rays of Combining : 


“ts higher harmonies to correspond and Abundant Security, 
Securities to Buy tune with those produced in the human Large Earnings, 
We are advising clients to body. Exposure of the body to these Strong Guarantee. 


purchase certain securities rays for many hours at a time shows Secured by first mortgage upon 
in lines of business which that they are free from the harmful high-class farm land in an estab- 


have not profited as a result eye ay ot Re Pus . sur- |] lished course Cost = 1912 three 

of the war. Are you seek- gery the new ray, its describer claims, umes present loan. Net earnings 

Massey may be maintained throughout a com- last year were over five times in- 

ing investment? plete operation. Its value in thera- terest charges. Guaranteed by 
Avoid worry. Cease depending peutics is not less promising. In the two responsible business men. 
on rumors or luck. Recognize American Hospital in France an elec- Ask for Circular No. 894T 


that all action is followed by equal ‘ é ; 
reaction. Work with a definite trically operated saw is now used in 


li d tal i ions. 
policy —— ban! a amenta surgical operations Peabo 


Particulars sent free. Write o 
to Department B-5 of the es — Houghteling & Co. 
Babson Statistical Organization -* Shear Nonsense : (ESTABLISHED 1865) 


Statistical Buildin; Wellesley Hills, M 

Seaqesh Gtattitionh Cnpagtestion of Sto Gacocher 10 So. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
= ¥.5. Before An Audience. 

Anybody who has ever suffered from 


I vest ents T at re Safe stage fright—and who of us has not?— Oregon Washington [éeho F arm Mortgages 
] N must smile aloud over the following vera- Mesh the cnlens ence tec, Deitle 

Reliable First Farm Mortgages protect}| cious tale from the Western Christian Ad- te adem y sone " produce more per acre. % 
| siti psa dead Bd = from dis-}| vocate : These soundsecurities (farm value 3 for 1)net you 
asOeG Samnecee commnrose, SA The chairman of the committee was ad- Write for List CRONAN MORTGAGE COMFANY 

6% FARM MORTGAGES dressing a meeting at a teachers’ institute : | and Booklet 904-9 Spalding Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

secured by rich Agricultural ands, are safe “M f d h hool k he bul 
and sure. We have been “‘Right on the y friends, the schoolwork is the bul- ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manufac- 
Ground” since 1883, enabling us to select}| house of civilization. I mean—ah— PATEN turers want Owen Patents. Send for 
"ce Ge toads ond ae ew He began to feel frightened. 3 free books: inventions wanted, etc. 
rent offerings. _“The bulhouse is the schoolwork of | I market your invention without charge. 


” 
civ— 5 
E. J. LANDER & CO. Dati sini tn Ot RICHARD B. OWEN, 12 OwenBldg. , Washington, D.C. 
Grand Forks, North Dakota smilie cou De elt. 
=o “The workhouse is the bulschool of—” Trade Marks, C ight 

Established 1883 He was evidently twisted Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 

Capital and Surpius, $400,000 “Th ’ h Ibul i h h . k ” Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No misleading in- 
€ scnoolbul 1s the housework— . ducements made to secure business. Over 30 years’ active 

An audible snigger spread over the audi- practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious service. Write 


ence. = for terms—Book free. Address, E, G. SIGGERS, Patent 
The bulschool—” Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. 
He was getting wild. So were his hear- 
The demand in unsettled times for good first ers. He mopped his perspiration, gritted 
mortgages indicates their unusual stability. First hi h d 1 f sh 
mortgages do not shrink in value—they are usu- is teeth, an made a res 1 start. 
Ao property poets times Ge maney lo — “The schoolhouse, my friends—” 
e We have loaned over 81,000,000 and not a single . a 2 ; 
cent lost to any investor or a single foreclosure sale . A sigh of relief went up. Hamlet was 
made. Write for booklet describing methods, and ligts himself again! 
o ponte ete oe a seen Sou &- He gazed serenely around. The light of 
triumphant self-confidence was enthroned 
upon his brow. 
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=) 0 0000 “Is the woolbark—” 


" And that is when he lost consciousness. Means Even Temperature 
What Will Happen to War re Ingres Comfort and Mealth 
Stocks When the Kaiser 
and the King Shake Hands? 


Sunday-School Questions. Makes Heating Safe 
Saves Many Steps 
the San Francisco Argonaut, after conduct- 1s Automatic 
ing 2 lesson on the story of “Jacob’s Lad- | | Ct cca with tho vec of this deviee have mode it 
” s “ ° p 8 f vice ) 
© An article that appeared in the Sep- der,” concluded by saying, “Now is there an absolute requirement in every modern home. 
tember number of McClure’s Magazine 
will give you an idea as to what a lot 
of the so-called war-supply plants will 
do to utilize their surplus facilities 
when peace again reigns in Europe. 
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A Sunday-school teacher, according to 
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any little boy or girl who would like to ask It acts and thinks for you every minute of the day and 
a question about the lesson? Little Susie night, keeping the temperature at exactly the degree 
looked puzzled for a moment, and then you wish regardless of outdoor conditions or changes. 
raised her hand. ‘A question, Susie?” E ° ] A ° 
asked the teacher. “I would like to know,” ntire y utomatic 
{ We thought the article so practical s, Fequire no ing or at 
that wesecured MeClure'spermissionto | The teacher thought for some moments, and poe ER 
publish it in pamphlet form, in order that then, looking about the class, pg “Is ply ouralternating current motor, thepower 
> ij »sted in War Stocks could is eing secured from the lighting circuit, 
people interested in +n sm oe there any little boy who would like to an Whoete no clestele carsent is oveliohle. ons 
size the situation up for themselves. swer Susie’s question ?’ direct current motor is used with power 
K 1 d £B t al —hoe Goa the standard 
si nowie e 0 oston. or over 30 years. sed with any heating 
let explaining g plant—old or new—hot water, Snot air, 
ing > isti i 2 team, vapor or vacuum—coal or gas. 
‘“ ” Owing to the war a distinguished Boston Gold dad ‘tanenaea ae 
The Twenty Payment Plan man, deprived of his summer trip to Europe, overywhere. Guaranteed eathtacery 
CATTERY’ @ off at Salt Lake City he strolled about the 
city and made the acquaintance of a little : ' 
S ATTERY’S g Mormon. girl. Minneapolis Heat 
" from Boston,” he said to her, “T 
(Established 1908) ‘l’m 
suppose you do not know where Boston is.’ Regulator Co. 
40 Exchange Place New York “O yes, I do,” answered the little girl 2796 Fourth Ave., So, 


said Susie, “if the angels have wings, why Our newest feature, the +‘Minneapolis” Electric Non- 
q It will be sent without charge upon furnished by four cells of dry battery which 
went to the Panama-Pacific in its stead. Write for Wiustrated 
eagerly. “Our Sunday- school has a mission- Minneapolis, Minn. 
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did they have to climb up the ladder 7” Winding Motors, require no winding or attention of 
ae : have ample capacity to last a fuil year. 
request. Ask for 1-K, including book- 
(The Independent tells the story.) Stopping 
Booklet. 
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Your way of writing letters 
—and the right way 


OU CAN’T convince any one—not even 
yourself—that you like to write letters 
that way. You don’t pay your stenog- 

rapher to sit at your desk waiting on you— 
wasting her time while you telephone, hunt 
around for papers, and listen to the inter- 
ruptions of the office boy. 

Of course you don’t! Well, what do you 
keep on doing it for? You're slowing down 
the whole works—you are throwing away 
money and losing efficiency every minute. 
Your typist could be earning her salary, do- 
ing what she’s paid for—producing finished 
typewriling. Instead of that she spends a 
couple of hours every day taking dictation 
and waiting to take it. Let her quit writing 
vour letters twice—once in shorthand and 
once on the typewriter. 

It’s all so obvious—the utter foolishness 
of sticking to the wasteful, costly, inefficient 
shorthand system, doubling up on your let- 
ter writing and wasting money and losing 
out on the biggest single thing ever devised 
for your personal convenience. 

Thousands of other business men have 
stopped doing it. Now they dictate to the 
Dictaphone. And it’s about time you did. 

You owe it to yourself to investigate. If 
you happen to find it true, it’s a pretty big 
thing. If it doesn’t happen to be true, then 
you can nail us down. Arrange for a 
demonstration in your own office on your 
own work, 


TAE DIC TAPAVNE 


REGISTEREO 


Suite 2206, Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Stores in the principal cities @ 
—dealers er = 


yar Pacific a. 
tional Exposition 


‘*Your Day’s Work’’—a book we 
should like to send you. 


A Splendid 
Z Christmas 


Present 
$1 Postpaid 


ROBINSON 
REMINDER 
Tear Out Each Note When Attended To 


Important engagements and valuable ideas are lost in 
notebooks filled with dead memorandums, Use the 
Robinson Reminder—6 coupons to a page. Put each 
note on a separate coupon—tear it out when it ceases 
to be of value. Handsome Black Leather Case with 
pocket for holding special papers. A splendid article 
for advertisers, 

Reminder complete with extra pad, size 344x7 in., postpaid 
#1. Namein gold on cover 25c extra; new fillers 9c per dozen. 

Vest pocket size. 3x5 in., 4 coupons to @ page, complete with 
6 extra pads, postpaid 61. "Name in gold 25c extra, Order Now. 














ROBINSON MFG. CO., Dept. C, Westfield, Mass. 








SHEAR NONSENSE 


The Afflicted Cow. 
the Worley Ga- 


It all originated, says 
store where they 


cette, at a small grocery 
sold everything from sand to a pearl neck- 
lace. A farmer had gone for some lini- 
ment to rub on his cow's bad leg. The 
bungling grocer gave the old farmer, how- 
ever, some scent instead of liniment. 

The day following the farmer came back 
in a great rage. 

“Look here,” he 
wish you'd be more 
things over that counter. 
Eau de Cologne yesterday, 
ment, an’ I'd put it on the 
I knowed. i 

“I hope it hasn’t done her any harm, 
the grocer, in a mollifying tone. 

“Harm be hanged!” snapped the farmer. 
“That ‘ere cow won't eat now, nor allow 
herself to be milked. The only thing she 
does is to sigh the whole day long, and go 
and look at her reflection in the pond.” 


My Lady 
A_ philanthropic 
entertaining in the 


vrocer, “I 
you chuck 
gave me 

of lini 
lore 


said to the 
careful how 
You 
instead 
blessed cow 


: said 


of the Slums. 


New York woman was 
spacious grounds of her 
suburban residence a large number of East 
Side children, as the N. Y. Evening Post 
tells the story. On her round of hospitality 
she was impressed with one strikingly beau- 
tiful little girlk She could not have been 
more than nine years old, but her coal-black 
eyes flashed with intelligence. The hostess in- 
troduced herself and began a conversation. 

“Does what you see here to-day please 
you?” she asked. 

The child eyed her host in silence. 

“Talk away,” said the lady. “Don’t be 
afraid.” 

“Tell me,” then said the 
children have you got?” 

Astonished at the question, the lady hesi- 
tated for a moment, and then entered into 
the fun of the situation. 

“Ten,” she replied. 

“Dear me,” answered the child, “that is 
a very large family. I hope you are careful 
and look after them. Do you keep them 
all a gl 

“Well, I do my best.” 

“And is your husband at work ?” 

“My husband does | not do any kind of 
work. He never has.’ 

“That is very dreadful,” replied the little 
girl earnestly, “but I hope you keep out of 
debt.’ 

The game had gone too 
Bountiful’s enjoyment of it. 

“You are a very rude and 
child,” she burst out, “to speak Iik« 
and to me.” 

The child became apologetic. “I’m sure 
I didn’t mean to be, ma’am,” she explained 
“But mother told me before I came that I 
was to be sure to speak to you like a lady, 
and when any ladies call on us they 
ask us those questions.” 


child, “ 


how many 


far for Lady 
impertinent 
that, 


Such Is Fame. 


“No man is so well known as he thinks 
he is,” says Enrico Caruso, the world-famed 
tenor, as quoted by the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, ‘While motoring in New York State, 
continued the great singer, “the automobile 
broke down and 1 sought refuge in a farm- 
house while the car was being repaired. I 
became friendly with the farmer, who asked 
me my name, and I told him it was Caruso. 

“The farmer leaped to his feet and seized 
me by the hand. ‘Little did I think I would 
see a man like you in this here humble 
kitchen, sir!’ he exclaimed. ‘Caruso! The 


po 


great traveler, Robinson Caruso! 


He Remembered His Mother’s 
Teachings. 


Mrs. Atherton had tried to impress upon 
her young son Eugene that he should play 
only with good boys. Harper's Magazine 
describes the following unexpected result. 

“Mother,” said Eugene, as he came in 
one day, “you don’t want me to play with 
wicked boys, do you?” 

“No, indeed,” said the 
that her son had remembered 
ings. 

“Well, 
little boy, 
him back ? 

‘Yes, indeed, it is certainly very wicked,” 
was the mother’s reply. 


ple ised 
teach- 
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Mobilizing 
for Fun! 


innocent call, “To 
all the sharp-shoot- 
ers, little and big, file into the 
billiard room. Then the thrilling 
battle begins—moments of breath- 
less suspense, jest and volleys of 
laughter. 

Don't miss these happy home- 
spent hours at Carom or Pocket 
Billiards. They stir men’s blood, 
and put the sinews of manhood in 
the young! 


For Christmas—A 
Brunswick Home 


Billiard Table 


i beautiful woods in 
sizes to fit all homes. The “Grand,” 
“Baby Grand” and “Convertibles” have 
long been conceded the finest and 
fastest home tables in the world 

Our new “Quick Demountable”’ is 
made by the same skilled men and 
methods. Yet here is the table that you 
can set up anywhere in a jiffy and put 
aside when not in use. Not a toy, but 
table with life! speed! and 


Yes, an 
Arms !"’—and 


Made of rare and 


accuracy ! 


$27 Up—Pay 10c. a Day! 


Our prices are now the lowest in all 
our history because we are making 
these tables for thousands—$z up- 
ward. You can pay monthly till the 
table is paid for—as little as 10c a day! 


30 - Day-Trial — Outfit FREE 


table you want. We let 
30 days in your home. We 

Complete High Class Play 
FREE Balls, Cues, Mark 
Chalk, Expert Book of 


Select the 
you try it 
also include 
ing Outfit 
ers, Cue-Clamps, 
33 games, etc. 

Our interesting 
all tables, prices and 
coupon or a postal 
some book free postp: 
while they last. 


co 9 -catalog shows 
ull details This 
hs ings this hand 
Send at once 


»Send This For Billiard Book FREE 


The Brunswick -Balke-Collender Co. | [484] 
Dept. 21G, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Send free, your color-catalog 
“‘Billiards—The Home Magnet’’ 


and tell about your free home trial offer 


postpaid, 


Address ceccccccccccccceseccveseseces 
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HE new and delightful way of reaching this region of Winter 
Marvels is via Key West, the quaint and fascinating “American 
Gibraltar,” with its close connections and splendid service to 


MIAMI 


HAVANA 
ST. PETERSBURG 


PALM BEACH 
TAMPA 


affording opportunity) for that marvelous ride on the “Over Sea” Railway from Key 
West to all Florida East Coast Resorts, or continuing on same ste4mer for an ocean trip 
along the sunny shores of the Gulf of Mexico to Tampa, St. Petersburg and all West 


Coast points. 


Also through service to and from Galveston—Gateway of Texas and the great 


Southwest, with its wonderful winter bathing, fishing and yachting resorts. 


to San Antonio. 


Best route 


Do not miss this fascinating journey through “foreign” America, with attractions 
more alluring than those of Spain, Italy, Egypt or the Orient, and outdoor sports more 


novel and varied than anywhere else on earth. 


Circle Tour fares and Winter Tourist tickets, both ways by steamer; or going by 
steamer and returning by rail, or vice versa, with liberal stop-over privileges. 
cruises to Cuba, Porto Rico, Nassau, Mexico, and Santo Domingo. 


MALLORY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Gon) | 


Pier 36, North River, New York 
DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES: 
BOSTON—192 Washington St. 


PHILADELPHIA—701 Chestnut St. 


NEW YORK—290 Broadway 
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“Then I don’t play with Richard Whitney 

any more,” said Eugene; “he’s too wicked. 

| I kicked him this morning, and he kicked 
me back.” 


A Future Capitalist. 


Johnny stood beside his mother as sh« 
made her selection from the huckster’s 
wagon, and the farmer told the boy to tak« 
a handful of cherries, but, according to the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, the child shook his 
head. 

“What’s the matter? 
them ?” asked the huckster. 
“Yes,” replied Johnny. 

“Then vo ahead an’ take some.” 

Johnny hesitated, whereupon the farmer 
put a generous handful in the boy’s cap. 
After the farmer had driven on the mother 
asked: “Why didn’t you take the cherries 
when he told you to?” 

Johnny winked as he said: 
hand was bigger’n mine.” 


The Pastor’s Tactful Wife. 


A clergyman tells the following tale, re- 
peated by the N. Y. Times, to show his 
wife’s wonderful tact and quickness of wit. 
One day he noticed a woman whom he much 
disliked coming up his front steps. Taking 
refuge in his study, he left his wife to en- 
tertain the caller. Half an hour later he 
emerged from his retreat, listened carefully 
on the landing, and, hearing nothing below, 
called down to his wife, “Has that horrible 
old bore gone?” 

The objectionable woman was still in the 
drawing room, but the minister’s wife 
proved equal to the occasion. 

“Yes, dear,” she called back, “she went 
long ago! Mrs. Parker is here now.” 


Who’s Afraid? 


Evelyn is very cowardly, and her father 
decided to have a serious talk with his little 
daughter. At the close of his lecture, Short 
Stories recounts that Evelyn took the initia- 
tive thus: 

“Father,” she said, “when you see a cow, 
ain’t you ’fraid ?” 

“No, certainly not, Evelyn.” 

“When you see a bumblebee, ain’t you 
*fraid ?” 

“No!” with scorn. 

“Ain’t you ’fraid when it thunders?” 

“No,” with laughter. “Oh, you silly, silly 
child !” 

“Papa,” said Evelyn, solemnly, “ain’t you 
*fraid of nothing in the world but mama?” 


Don’t you liké 


“’*Cause his 


The Blushing Little Congregation. 


In a town in the West, according to the 
Syracuse Herald, there is a church that has 
a bright young pastor, but the attendance is, 
unfortunately, small. Among the parishion- 
ers there is a beautiful young widow. One 
evening, just as the little widow was about 
to leave the edifice, she was addressed by 
the deacon. 

“Good evening, sister!” he cordially re- 
marked, with the usual handshake. “How 


did you like the sermon this evening?” 


Send us_ your verses or melodies toda Acceptance 
“I think that it was just too perfectly 


anteed if available. Write for valuable booklet—it’s free. 
MARKS-GOLDSMITH 00., Dept, 30. Washington, D. C. 
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Warm and snug in winter. Cool and comfortable in 
summer. Fits flush to body of car—no overhang. 
Positively no rattle or squeak. Finished of same 
material as used in upholstering car. Glass doors and 
panels easily removed if desired and set of curtains 
usedin their place. Get full details “ey dealer, 
or write us for illustrated catalog. n ordering 
specify whether for 1913, 1914 or 1915 car. 


WADSWORTH MANUFACTURING CO., 1241 Jefferson Ave., Detroit Mich. 
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I, 
Good Things to Eat from Old Virginia 


Tempting pork products from the region 
famed for deliciousness of these foods. For- 
est Home Farm Products are prepared on the 
farm. Quality, purity and cleanliness are 
paramount. Our goods are shipped every- 
where and give universal satisfaction. 

Let us ship you a trial order from this list of 

roducts, all of which are endorsed by Dr. 

iley’s Institute of Research. 

Sausage. Made from choicest parts of milk- 
and-acorn-fed yearling pigs, seasoned with 
home-grown roots and herbs after a famous 
Southern recipe. Packed in link or tray 
form in 5, 10, 20, and 50-lb. boxes. Send 60c 
for 2-lb. trial package. 

Hams. From tender pigs, cured according 
to oldcolonial recipe; smoked in green hickory 
which gives delightful flavor. 8 to 16lbs.,30clb. 

Scrapple. he gone old-fashioned kind 
made from year-old pigs. 3-lb. pans. Also 
superior Lard, Graham Flour, Water-Ground 
Corn Meal. Write for booklet and price list. 


FOREST HOME FARM, Dept. A, Purcellville, Va. 
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lovely for anything!’ was the enthusiastic 
reply of the widow. 

“It was, indeed!” heartily returned the 
deacon. “I only wish that larger congrega- 
tions would come to hear him.” 

“So do I,” declared the pretty little widow. 
“The congregation was so small to-night 
that every time the parson said ‘dearly be- 
loved’ I positively blushed.” 


Hard Times For the Professors. 


Two men sat at the same table in a restau- 
rant of the cheaper sort in Berlin, says the 
New York Evening Post. They were stran- 
gers to each other, but not too proud to talk. 

“Hard times,” said one, putting down 
regretfully his empty beer glass. 

“Very hard times,” said the other as he 
speared with his fork a last morsel of 
sausage. 

“I have seen better days.” 

“And I.” 

“Only a year ago, too.” 

“Just about that.” 

“IT mean in my business.” 

“Precisely. My business is gone clean to 
the devil.” 

“The same with mine.” 

“And what is your business, may I ask?” 





















“I am a dancing master—a professor of 
the fox trot and allied arts—and you? 
“I am a professor of international law.” 


The Same Old Story. 

War story number one, from Titbits: 

3 was speaking with your father last 
night,” he said, at last, somewhat inanely. 

“Oh, were you?’ ‘answered the sweet 
young thing, lowering her eyes. ‘“Er—what 
were you—er—talking about ?” 

“About the war. Your fathere said that 
he hoped the fighting would soon be over.” 

The sweet young thing smiled. 

Yes,” she remarked, “I know he’ s very 
much opposed to long engagements. 

He took the hint. 


Peace story number two, from McBride’s 
Magazine: 

The moon shone flickeringly on a pair of 
—— who were seated in a remote corner 
the park. 

“But I am so unworthy of you, darling!” 
murmured, as he held her close to him. 
“Oh, Fred,” she sighed, “if you and father 
agreed on every other point as you do on 
that, how happy we should be!” 


he 


A Mexican Conservative. 

A civil engineer, who was building a rail- 
way in Mexico, The Youth's Companion 
says, was trying to show a native how 
much the new railway would benefit the 
country. 

“How long does it take you to carry your 
produce to market at present?” he asked. 

“With a mule it takes three days,” was 
the reply. 

“There you are!” exclaimed the engineer. 
“When the new railway is in operation you 
will be able to take your produce to market 
and return home the same day!” 

“Very good, sefior,” was the placid reply, 
“but what shall I do with the other two 
days?” 


” 


Her Division of Labor. 

Things were getting desperate with a cer- 
ain servantless lady, reports the Chicago 
Herald. She was therefore quite excited 
when the registry office people sent her a 
possible maid. 

‘Are you a good cook? 
gaily- dressed applicant. 


* she asked the 


“No, I don’t cook,” was the reply. 

“Are you accustomed to w: ashing and 
ironing ?” 

“I’m afraid I couldn't do either; they’re 


too bad for the hands.” 

“Can you sweep and turn out a room? 

“Certainly not!’ This was quite hecided. 
“I’m not strong enough.” 

“Well, then,” asked the exasperated lady 
of the house, “what do you do?” 

“T dust!” replied the girl placidly. 


A Most Unfortunate Man. 


Judge Ben Lindsey of the Denver Chil- 
dren’s Court enjoys telling this story: 

An old darky appealing to a lady for aid 
told her that by the Dayton flood he had 
lost everything he had in the world, includ- 
ing his wife and six children. 

“Why,” said the lady, “I have seen you 
before and I have helped yo Were you 
not the colored man who to’ » you had 
lost your wife and six child vy the sink- 
ing of the Titanic?” 

“Yeth, ma’am,” replied une darky, “dat 
was me. Most unfort’nit man dat eber was. 
Can’t keep a fam’ly nohow.” 
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15 days’ free trial 





The famous Piedmontline. Any Factory 
of our 100 styles and designs sent on 15 Prices 
days’ free trial. We pay the freight. A Freight 
Piedmont protects fars, woolens and plames reigh 
from moths, mice, dust and damp. Prepaid 


Distinetively beautiful. Charmingly A real money and worry 
saver. Practically everlasting. rte Xmas, birthday or — 
at creat saving. Write today for our great catalog. It 1s free to you. 
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Yielding an Income of Nearly 514% 
On Your Investment 
















Security These bonds are the joint and several obligation of the 
governments of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and the Republic of France. The ultimate security is 
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power of the British and French 





the whole taxing governments 





the financial morality of the British and French peoples. 
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Over one half of the issue was 


Income 





drawn for investment by members the purchasing 






The balance is offered at 98 and interest, yielding an income 





group. 


Rentes have usually 






of nearly 512%. British Consols and French 










sold in normal times at prices to yield only 212% to 314%. 


























C . In addition to the income of nearly 514%, eacl 
nversion . ee +s tHe 
Save bond carries with it a special privilege entitling the 
Privilege - 

holder, if he does not desire have’ his bond re- 
deemed at par, to exchange it at or before maturity—which is five 
years from date—for a 41% bond of the two governments, which 






will run until 1940, but redeemable at the option of the governments 
Based on the yield of British Consols 





on and after October 15, 1930. 






and French Rentes in past years, such a bond would have sold below 





110 in only three years of the eighty years prior to the beginning ot 






as igh as 


the present war and would have sold during this period 





120. 







The bonds are issued in convenient denominations 


of $100, $500 and $1000, and in coupon and regis 


tered form, offering equal opportunity and return to all classes of in- 





Convenience 







To offer a convenient market for their subsequent purchase 
Theis 


yaNKS 


vestors. 
or sale, they will be listed on the New York Stock Excl 





lunge. 






value, as a basis for loans, is already well established among the 





of the country. 





Interest Payable October 15 and April 15 






Make Application to any Bank, Trust Company, 
Bond Dealer or Broker 
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Seneca Lake, N. Y. 


Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 


GheGLEN SPRINGS 23: 


A Mineral Springs ‘‘Cure’’ and Hotel, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM, from having 
first introduced into this country the Schott treatment for heart disease. The treatment meth- 
ods, and equipment embrace the best that advanced medical science has ap prov ed. Treatments 
are given under the direction of physicians. Two of the drinking Springs are highly radioactive. 


THE BATHS The Bathing Springs are similar to the waters of Bad Nauheim, but about 


five times as strong. THE RADIUM EMANATION FROM BRINE SPRING Ne. 2 AVER- 
AGES 64.8 MACHE UNITS PER LITER OF WATER, or nearly three times as much as any other American 
Spring known. For the treatment of Rheumatism, Gout, Diabetes, Obesity, Neuritis, Neuralgia, 
Anaemia, Diseases of the Digestive System and Liver,Heart and Circulatory System, Kidney Disease, 
and Disorders of the Nervous System, we offer advantages unsu in this country or Europe. 
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Business is booming ! 











































Dayton, Ohio. 


Merchants everywhere tell our 800 
salesmen that business is booming. 


Farmers have had two record crops, 
at big prices, with big demand at 
home and abroad. 


Stocks of manufactured material are 
short, and labor is in great demand. 


Exports largely exceed imports. 


Factories are busy, many working 
overtime. 


More freight cars are needed, and 
steamers are taxed to capacity. 


People are living better, and spend- 
ing their money more freely. 


This country has the best money in 
the world, and more of it than ever 
before. 


Such a combination of favorable 
circumstances never has occurred 
before, and probably will never 
occur again. 

Billions of dollars are passing over 
the merchants’ counters. 

The people who spend this money 
want the best service. 

They demand it in all kinds of stores, 
from the smallest to the largest. 
They get it in stores which use our 
up-to-date Cash Registers, which 
quicken service, stop mistakes, sat- 
isfy customers, and increase profits. 
Over a million merchants have. 
proved our Cash Registers to be a 
business necessity. 
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Supreme Personality 


By DR. DELMER EUGENE CROFT 


THE BOOK OF A 
THOUSAND SMILES 


FIFTY THOUSAND COPIES SOLD | 


The book that is making people laugh, well, 
happy, brave. A money-burdened grouch read 
it, now is a millionaire of cheerfulmess. A 
cross-eyed office boy, perfectly straight, only 
he looked crooked, read it, now he is a bank 
clerk. A minister, so sad that when he said 
grace it froze his coffee, read it, now is preach- 
ing to standing room only. His church janitor, a 
hard luck goat, so poor if it rained soup he didn’t 
have a bucket to catch it in, read it, now is a 
salesman at $35 per. Several maidens of hope- 
less, impossible ages rejuvenated their cosmos 
by. it, then married the best men in the world. 
Makes the web-footed brain “hit the star-dust 
trail” of golden success. Puts velvet on the 
salesman’s tongue and cuts the fuzz out of the 
buyer’s ear. Shows you how to love your rela- 
tives and not be miserable doing it. Fills you 
with desire to live your ljfe all over again, 
though married. 

Where it is sold mills have started full time; 
they’re building schoolhouses; hinges on cem- 
etery gates are rusting; undertakers going out 
of business; people quitting the dying habit. 
A Sunday-school teacher says: “It beats the 
devil.” That’s just its purpose. 

A bank president says: “Every business man 
in the United States should have your little 
book.”’ 

A great automobile maker says: “It is the 
biggest little book | ever read.” 


A DOUBT, FEAR, WORRY CURE 


Makes you a world master by Thought 
Waves, method with codes complete. 


SOLD AT ALL NEWS AND BOOK 
STANDS, 25 CENTS, OR BY MAIL, DR. 
CROFT, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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CURRENT OPINION 


DOWN IN THE MAZE OF THE GERMAN TRENCHES 


{Not a man, a house, a gun, or a trench in sight, and yet to be in the midst 
of a battlefield—it is this vagueness of modern ‘warfare which most impresses 
the American war correspondent. Occasional wailing parabolas from hidden 


batteries swing visibly across from horizon to horizon. 
nell puffs, like swallows, chase a scouting aeroplane. 
Ten thousand men in this war disappear in the soil 


mobilized city of soldiers. 


High overhead shrap- 
But you do not see a 


like water in sand. Not more than a mile from the English trenches and only 
two miles from Neuve Chapelle Arthur Ruhl of Collier's takes us right down 
into the German trenches for an amazingly intimate sight of dug-in warfare. ] 


E WAITED while our chaperon 

brought back the battalion com- 

mander—a mild-faced little man, 
more like a school-teacher than a soldier— 
and it was decided that as the trenches 
were not under fire at the moment we 
might go into them. He led the way 
round the house into the communication 
trench—a_straight-sided winding ditch, 
shoulder deep and just wide enough to 
walk in comfortably. Yellow clay was 
piled up overhead on either side and 
there was a wooden sidewalk. The ditch 
twisted constantly as the trenches them- 
selves do, so as not to be swept by en- 
filading fire, and after some hundreds of 
yards of this twisting we came to the 
trench proper and the men’s dugouts. 
These were full of men asleep—or at 
work over this and that. From one came 
the cheerful smell of frying ham. 

The trench into which these little caves 
opened twisted snakelike and was fitted 
every few feet with metal shields loop- 
holed for firing. In each outer curve 
facing the enemy a firing platform about 
waist high had been cut in the solid 
earth, with similar armored portholes, 
machine guns, and rifles. 

The Germans had been holding this 
trench for three months, and its whole 
outer surface was frosted a sulphurous 
yellow from the smoke of exploded shells. 
Shrapnel casings and rusted shell noses 
were sticking everywhere in the clay, and 
each curve exposing a bit of surface to 
the enemy was literally honeycombed with 
bullet holes. In one or two places sand- 
bags, caves, and all had been torn out by 
the same heavy shells which had dug cel- 
lars in all the neighboring fields. 


to look through a periscope: one 
cannot show head or hand above the 
trench, of course, without drawing fire, 
and looks out of this curious shut-in 
world as men do in a submarine—also just 
as the lady in the old-fashioned house 
across from us in New York sits at her 
front window and sees in a slanting win- 
dow everything that happens between her 
and the avenue. 


We had not been told just where we | 


were going (in that shut-in ditch one had 
no idea), and there in the mirror, beyond 
some straggling barbed wire and perhaps 
seventy-five yards of ordinary grass, was 
another clay bank—the trenches of the 
enemy! Highlanders, Gurkhas, Heaven 
knows what—you could see nothing—but 
—over there was England! 

So this was what these young soldiers 
had come to—here was the real thing. 
Drums beat, trumpets blare, the Klingel- 
spiel jingles at the regiment’s head, and 


with flowers in your helmet and your wife | 1 
' the bombs were thrown, the others going 


or sweetheart shouldering your rifle as far 
as the station—and you should see these 
German women marching out with their 
men !—you go marching out to war. You 
look out of the windows of various rail- 
way trains, then they lead you through a 
ditch into another ditch, and there, across 
a stretch of mud, which might be your 





own backyard, is a clay bank, which is 
your enemy. And one morning at dawn 
you climb over your ditch and run for- 
ward until you are cut down from the 
other ditch with perhaps a dozen bullets 
through your chest. And when you have, 
so to speak, been thrown in the stream 
for the other to cross over, and the trench 
is taken and you are put out of the way 
under a few inches of French earth, then, 
perhaps, inasmuch as experience shows 
that it isn’t worth while to try to keep a 
trench unless you have captured more 
than 300 yards of it, the battalion retires 
and starts all over again... . 


E HAD walked on down the 
trenches, turned a bend where two 
trees had been blown up and flung 

across it, when there was a dull report 
near by, followed a moment later by a 
tremendous explosion out toward the 
enemys trench. “Unsere Minen” (“one 
of our bombs”), laughed a young soldier 
beside me, and a crackle of excitement 
ran along the trench. These bombs are 
cylinders, about the size of two baking- 
powder tins joined together, filled with 
dynamite and exploded by a fuse. They 
are thrown from a small mortar, when the 
trenches are close together like this, with 
a light charge of powder, just sufficient to 
toss them over into the opposite trench. 
The Germans knew what was coming, and 
they were laughing and watching in the 
direction of the English trenches. 
“Vorsicht! Vorsicht!” There was a dull 
report and at the same moment some- 
thing shot up from the English trenches 
and very clear against the western sky 


| came flopping over and over toward us 
| like a bottle thrown over a barn. “Vor- 

T ONE of the salient angles, where | 
a platform had been cut, we stopped | 


sicht! Vorsicht!” It sailed over our 
heads behind the trench, there was an in- 
stant’s silence and then Whong! and a 
pile of dirt and black smoke was flung in 
the air. Again there was a dull report 
and we sent a second back—this time be- 
hind their trench—and again “Vorsicht! 
Vorsicht!” they sent an answer back. 
Four iimes this was repeated. A quainter 
way of making war it would be hard to 
imagine. They might have been boys 
playing “anty-over” over the old house at 
home. 

3ombs of this sort have little penetrat- 
ing power. If thrown in the open they 
go off on the surface like a gigantic fire- 
cracker. They are easy to dodge by day- 
light, when you can see them coming, but 
thrown at night as part of a general bom- 
bardment, including shrapnel and heavy 
explosive shells, or exploding directly. in 
the trench, they must be decidedly un- 
pleasant. 

The bomb episode had divided us, two 


| officers and myself waiting on one side 


of the bend in the trench toward which 


ahead. It was several minutes before | 
rejoined them, and I did not learn until 
we were outside the trench that in the 
meantime they had been taken to another 
periscope through which they saw a space 
between the trenches covered with English 
dead. There were, perhaps, two hundred 
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men in khaki lying there, they said, some 
hanging across the barbed-wire entangle- 
ments at the very foot of the German 
trench, just as they had been thrown back 
in the general attack which had succeeded 


at Neuve Chapelle. Several Englishmen 
had got clear into the German trench be- 
fore they were killed and the attack 
thrown back. Here was another example 
of the curious vague localness of this dug- 
in warfare that one should pass within a 
yard or two of such a b.’tlefield and not 
know even that it was there. 


YVONNE’S CAFE IN THE 
WAR ZONE 


[One does not expect charming pictures 
from desolated, war-swept France these 
days. But the soul of a German artist- 
in-words shares his surprise and delight 
with us in this sketch of a French peasant 
maiden’s spritely temple of humanity. 
Many German and Austrian journals have 
reprinted the vivid pen-picture by William 
Schmidtborn. ] 


O DOOR in the city opens so often. 
The words “Boulangerie Viennoise” 
appear in golden letters on the front 

window. It was a little French bakery 
before the war, but circumstances have 
changed, and now there are two tables in 
front with six chairs, and the little bakery 
has become a café. I have christened it 

Café Yvonne.” Why will be explained, 
as the chairs in front never are vacant 
and the back room has been fitted with 
more tables and chairs and cute little 
figures of plaster of Paris. 

The host was busy baking bread and 
cakes throughout the night and has slept 
late in the morning. In the afternoon, 
half awake, he stands in the middle of 
the room in everybody's way, talks to a 
few French customers who are sipping 
their cognac and then disappears for the 
day. The hostess, as jolly and rotund as 
the host, entertains the patrons. Uni- 
forms have a fascination for her, and 
every time a soldier or German officer 
comes in or passes by she stares in won- 
der. Just now she is hypnotized by the 
brilliant costume of an officer who is 
representing a South American country 
with the German army. 

Café Yvonne is a haven of rest. If you 
come at three you will still be there at 
six, and the memory of the big war will 
always bring back pictures of this charm- 
ing place. 

Officers alight from their automobiles 
and enter. They buy cognac, wine and 
even champagne. They sit at the table 
with young Frenchmen of the neighbor- 
hood and all drink together as good com- 
rades. There are soldiers here from the 
Rhine, from Prussia, from Bavaria and 
all parts of Germany. Two cuirassiers, 
giants in stature, are eating cakes and 
drinking coffee. At nearly every table are 
Germans and French, who greet one an- 
other in a friendly manner and show no 
enmity. The war is forgotten; in fact, 
there is no war, so far as the “Café 
Yvonne” is concerned. 


HE whole work in this café is done 
by Yvonne. She does the work of 
five grown-up persons, and yet she 

scarcely is more than a child. How can I 
describe her? Only a poet can do that. 
Her praises can be sung only in the soft 
trembling tones of a harp. She is only 
fifteen, but so small and slender that she 
does not look it, and withal she has the 
quickness of lightning and the quiet grace 
of anymph. She wears a dress that comes 
barely to her knees. Her throat, soft and 
white, rises from out the folds of her 
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Venus from the sea. In her 
blonde liair she wears a black ribbon that 
is much too big. She has a mouth so 
small that one imagines she needs a spe- 
cial little teaspoon with her soup. 

Yvonne has learned a few words of 
German. “Guten Tag, mein ’Err.” “Auf 
Widderseun.” “Dunke serr.” “Brttei 
serr.” “Wetter schonn.” 

She must speak German. When she 
talks French there is at once a loud pro- 
test. Her teachers are bearded men of 
the Landsturm, and now and then a 
young officer. Recently some scoundrelly 
soldier taught her an obscene German 
word, of which she had no idea of the 
meaning. It caused a decided shock when 
she innocently repeated it. The culprit 
was found and received a good Bavarian 
eating. 

It is not only one Yvonne. There are 
ten Yvonnes, for one alone could not do 
the work. From early morning until late 

at night she serves coffee, chocolate, wine, 
cognac and mineral water. On a tray al- 
most bigger than herself she brings de- 
licious little cakes. She brings the cups 
and saucers, with milk and sugar, and at 
the same time she entertains the soldiers 
with her gossip and musical laugh. She 
can make change for German, French or 
Belgian coin with dexterity, and never 
makes a mistake. 

Her voice is music and he who once 
has heard it can write volumes of poetry 
about it. She does not walk. She glides 
along noiselessly. It is almost super- 
natural. It is like the movement of a 
butterfly in the sun. With all her work, 
which would not be permitted in Ger- 
many, she is as full of life and laughter 
as a child. But no one dare take liberties 
with her. One soldier stroked her blonde 
tresses and received a good box on the 
ears, and when the question of the war 
comes up, as it seldom does in this quiet, 
homelike retreat, she cries: “Ah, Paris! 
You will never get to Paris.” 


wine and is celebrating the birth- 

day of his little son at home. All 
join in wishing the boy well. Two ca- 
valrymen have come in from the front. 
Tears rise in the eyes of one of them as 
his thoughts go back to the young com- 
rade stretched quiet on the battleficld. An 
old French woman appears with her 
daughter and both sit down with a young 
soldier. He has fallen in love with the 
girl and she now is his fiancée. He will 
take her to Germany when the war is 
over and marry her there. He is teach- 
ing her German. He points to the cups, 
saucers, plates, knives and forks and gives 
the German word for each, which she re- 
peats amid laughter. Under the table 
they are holding hands—a language which 
they understand. Poor children stand on 
the outside and flatten their noses against 
the windows, their eyes gazing longingly 
at the sweets on display. The German 
soldiers call them in and buy cakes for 
them. 

In the evening two women of the demi- 
monde, in silk and satin, come tripping 
in. They are accompanied by two young 
men, who shamefacedly lurk behind. They 
buy some sweets and depart. 

Yvonne, a child in years but old in ex- 
perience, looks after them and says sad- 
ly: “Poor girls!” 

A little room, not very tidy, but an 
island of rest, a temple, and a triumph of 
humanity in the midst of war and desola- 
tion—and Yvonne, the beautiful! Let us 
hope that before long the whole world 
will sit together at one table as we sit 
here. 
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ON THE FIRING LINE 


[Sentinels watching in dark front 
trenches in Champagne, while hafvesting 
worshipping, hospitable peasant villazers 
remain undismayed by missiles in the 
air, Ralph Pulitzer sees as symbols of 
stoic, buoyant France. These contrasting 
sketches are from his story in the New 


York World.] 


SHORT section where I stood was 

roofed and bomb-proofed. Through 

a row of narrow rifle slits came 
little beams of daylight that rested in 
flecks on the white, chalky back of the 
trenches and were thrown up very faintly 
against the logs of the trench roof. 

Very dimly, I could gradually make out 
a narrow plank standing-platform run- 
ning along below the slits. A card was 
tacked to the wooden frame of each open- 
ing bearing the name of the particular 
soldier to whom that opening belonged. 
Above each slit hung (or could hang) 
its owner’s rifle in slings from the roof. 

Every few yards, set in little recesses 
dug out from the back of the trench, 
stood fat bottles. They contained chem- 
icals with which to soak the soldiers’ 
mouth-coverings if attacked by poisoned 
gas. 

The trench was nearly empty of men. 
But at the loophole nearest me stood the 
rigid figure of a soldier. His legs were 
invisible in the darkness. His body 
showed up vaguely. His face was bril- 
liantly lighted by the thin blade of light 
through the rifle slit. He stood silent and 
motionless, his eyes intently focussed out 
into the sunlight. 

I looked through the next slit, through 
a spider’s web of barbed wire, between 
stunted black posts, across two  hun- 
dred yards of green grass and wild 
flowers, at another tangle of posts and 
barbed wire with a narrow furrow of 
white chalky soil running along just be- 
hind it—the German trenches. 

Not a living thing was in sight in the 
sunny loneliness. There was silence ex- 
cept for the crack, crack, crack of striking 
bullets from invisible German rifles. | 
looked back at the face of the “guetteur,” 
the watcher. His eyes, fixed on the nar- 
row white line, were puckered with in- 
tentness, but his lips were parted in an 
easy, good-humored smile, brightening a 
face young, clean-cut, alert, calm and 
very patient. je 

He seemed to symbolize the spirit of 
the new France, the France of endurance, 
of determination, of buoyancy, of pa- 
tience, the stoic France that can keep 
silent and motionless, the France that can 
stand in the darkness undismayed, watch- 
ing and waiting till the moment comes to 
leap up and out into the light... . 


HROUGH powerful glasses the off- 
cer showed me little puffs of smoke 
floating up from the sunny, silent, 

peaceful landscape. They were from the 
exploding shells. To the right I saw 
high clouds of smoke rising lazily into 
the air out of some woods. It was a 
house in the German lines fired by French 
shells. And, tho the little puffs of smoke 
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were only here and there on the land- 
scape, everywhere | could see through the 
glasses the miscroscopic figures of peas- 
ants working busily in their fields, bring- 
ing in the harvest. Many were soldiers 
helping out, but very many were old men, 
boys and women. Again the scene seemed 
symbolical. 

Behind the soldier watching in the 
hombproof were the innumerable tiny 
plodding figures, undaunted by the ab- 
rupt little puffs of smoke, doing their 
patient share toward bringing in the har- 
vest. 

We had not gone far when I heard a 
sound like a boy cracking a toy whip. 
“A bullet striking near us,” explained an 
officer ahead of me. 

I found it almost impossible to tell the 
difference between the report of the 
french guns and the explosions of Ger- 
man shells. An officer told me that their 
time table nickname for French gun re- 
ports was “départs” (departures), while 
that for the German shell explosions was 
‘arrivées” (arrivals). 

Of course, if either gun or shell explo- 
sion or both are very near to you, you can 
easily tell the difference, if there is enough 
of you left to tell anything. 

We walked on with the toy whip crack- 
ing at every other step and “départs” 
and “arrivées” inviting guesswork as to 
which was which. We passed soldiers in 
shirt sleeves, deepening and widening a 
communication trench. It was rather 
difficult to squeéze past them, but this 
very definitely emphasized the wonderful 
terms of discipline, yet the democratic 
friendliness existing between the French 
officers and the men. The officers talked 
to the men intimately and placed their 
hands on the men’s shoulders affection- 
ately in squeezing by. The men answered 
the officers easily, without restraint, but 
ail stood at attention and smartly gave 
the salute, which they regarded as a dig- 
nity ‘and not a degradation—a marvelous 
combination of discipline and democracy. 


E finally climbed out of the trench 

W at the first house of the little 

village, or rather of what had 
been a little village, for it was on close 
view nothing more than the aftermath of 
an earthquake. In actual fact it reminded 
me vividly of the walk I had _ taken 
through the remains of Messina after the 
last great earthquake. .. . 

We walked through the shattered vil- 
lage, which the Germans shelled religi- 
ously every day, until we came to the 
remains of a church. Climbing in over 
the ruins we saw that there was one 
corner where miraculously enough a few 
yards of floor and a few yards of roof 
had escaped being shelled to pieces. The 
altar had been set there with about ten 
chairs crowded in front of it. There 
mass is still held every Sunday for the 
benefit of the sixteen inhabitants, who 
still persisted in staying in the village. 

These must indeed be solemn little 
services, for the Germans are far from 
being Sabbatarians when it comes to 
shelling this particular church... . 


E next came to a covered trench 

leading to a covered grenade sec- 

tion. Here a table stood against 
the outer wall. It had three lines of 
sockets in it, one ahead of the other. The 
soldiers fastened grenades to the muzzles 
of their rifles, shoved the muzzles up 
through the protected slit in the roof, 
rested the butts in one of the three sock- 
ets, which gave three different ranges, 
and pulled the trigger. If there is a 
premature explosion they are saved from 
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It thus becomes the only encyclopedia 
of the present. It covers, with equal 
thoroughness, all knowledge from 
earliest times. This knowledge has 
been made easily and quickly accessi- 
ble by means of the alphabetical ar- 
rangement of subjects. 

Its practical illustrations and maps 
ate models.of accuracy and fine work- 
nianship. 

Printed on thin paper, the volumes 
are as easy to handle as a monthly 
magazine. The paper was made 
especially for the Second Edition and 
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The Special Library Edition is printed 
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When this Nation declared itself independent 139 years ago, it practically de- 
clared its ability to live without foreign aid. This declaration has been fully 
justified by subsequent American history. Americanism has set the world 
many important examples in material, intellectual and diplomatic progress. 

The New International Encyclopedia is not the least product of Americanism. 
Conceived and published by an American firm, edited by foremost American 
scholars, it has been declared by eminent authorities “the best and trullest 
encyclopedia in existence” for American readers and American interests. 


The Second Edition ot the 


ew International Encyclopedia 


24 - is now in course of publication by 
DODD, MEAD & CO., New York City 


This revision—a matter of enormous expense and work—could not have been 
undertaken at a more opportune time. 
gineering, manufactures, research, invention, discovery, etc., have left existing 
reference works wholly inadequate. Important history is in the making, great 
political and social changes are progressing. These matters receive full, 
authoritative, impartial treatment in the Second Edition. It will contain about 


80,000 Articles—30,000 more than any other standard 
encyclopedia—due largely to the great 
amount of matter incorporated 
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The Eurepenn War has created unlimited 
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its gute by the muzzle being above the 
roof. 

We continued on into the long section 
of the covered front trench, where the 
rifle slits have wires stretched across 
them about three inches from the bottom 
The soldiers must stick their rifles out 
under wire, which prevents their over- 
shooting in the night. These covered 
trenches are roofed with logs and covered 
with two or three feet-of earth. They 
are proof against ordinary shells, but not 
against heavy artillery. 

When that starts bombarding, the men 
climb down into excavations, fifteen feet 
below the level of the trenches, and wait 
there until the storm is over. At regular 
intervals passed watchers, some standing 
in the covering of the trenches gazing 
through the slits, some lying out above 
the open trenches behind steel shields, 
and somé using periscopes, all depending 
on the location of the trench. . . . 


INALLY we got back to the village. 
I had asked how the sixteen inhabi- 
tants made a living. An officer re- 
plied that they sold eggs and milk to the 
troops. I asked out of what produced the 
milk and he replied, “Very certainly out 
of a cow.” As an answer to my polite 
scepticism I was taken to see the cow. 
We walked down a little street, where I 
was told that the Germans were directing 
most of their shells. They fortunately 
were napping while we walked through. 
We suddenly turned into a gangway and 
there in the middle of this wreck of the 
vilage was a barnyard with chickens 
clucking, a horse tied to the wall, and 
three cows. 

And on a stool sat an aged woman 
milking one of the cows. There she sat, 
shells sailing to and fro over her head, 
with the “départs” starting and the “ar- 
rivées” bursting. There she sat and rocked 
with hearty laughter at the story of my 
scepticism, and went on effectively proving 
her existence by her cow by the extrac- 
tion of that very milk which was sold to 
soldiers. We left the old lady surrounded 
by what evidently consisted of all the 
comforts of home, and a few steps further 
were introduced to the Mayor of ——. 

It was a smiling, bland old man who 
greeted us most genially. Apparently he 
had not a care in the world as he stood 
courteously making conversation. It 
seemed to me that the humble old woman 
milking her cows and the Mayor enter- 
taining visitors to what was no longer 
his village were further symbols of the 
spirit of a nation which was not easily 
destined to decadence and downfall. 


McGUIRK AND HIS TRAINED 
TORPEDOES—A STORY 


[H. G. Wells and even Jules Verne 
have been outdone by a modest, anony- 
mous retired officer of the United States 
Navy. His war-fish story told in the 
New York Times is too good to miss.] 


WAS particularly interested in reading 

that Mr. John Hays Hammond, Jr., had 

developed the two solenoids in the 
stern of the torpedo, by affecting which 
the torpedo is steered to the left or right 
as. occasion makes advisable, to such an 
extent that they are affected not only by 
Hertzian waves, but by ordinary distur- 
bance of the atmosphere, such as sound 
waves. It was stated, I believe, that at 
a very short range, and purely for experi- 
mental purposes, Mr. Hammond had made. 
it possible to direct the torpedoes by 
sounds—a high pitch affecting the sole- 
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and a low pitch to the left. 

“A still further development of this 
idea was perfected a few years ago by 
Ignatius Aloysius McGuirk, the Irish pa- 
triot, who was expelled from his country 
for suspected complicity in the Phcenix 
Park murders, and lived for many years 
on Staten Island. McGuirk had served 
in the Russian Navy, in the war of 1877- 
78, and had learned much of torpedo war- 
fare as it was then known. He continued 


noid which controls motion to the right | 


his studies after coming to this country, | 


and in his retired home and laboratory 


built on the shores of a desolate inlet | 


near Great Kills he pursued for many 
years his studies in explosive chemistry, 


electric science and other topics with a | 
view to developing a torpedo system | 


which should be eventually adequate to 
the destruction of the British Navy when 
the hour came for Ireland to strike a 
blow for freedom. 

“McGuirk was an avid reader of all 
technical periodicals and kept in close 
touch with the improvements made in his 
line. So when Admiral Fiske got his pat- 
ents for wireless steering of a torpedo in 
1900 McGuirk learned of it at once and 
promptly began to experiment along sim- 
ilar lines. That his activities never came 
to the attention of the Patent Office is, 
of course, not surprising, for his object 
was to avoid attention. His private 
means were sufficient for him to prose- 
cute his experiments without outside as- 
sistance, and he had soon developed the 
dirigible torpedo to a point not yet at- 
tained by Mr. Hammond or other in- 


ventors. He had a small concrete send- | 


ing-station near the beach, and from it he 
used to steer torpedoes up and down 
along the inlet, where not even a motor 
boat was likely to penetrate. 


McGuirk first hits upon the discovery 

that sound waves were capable of influ- 
encing the solenoids. By that time he had 
five or six torpedoes with which he was 
experimenting. As, of course, he knew all 
that there was to know at that time about 
the action of explosives, and as he did 
not wish to arouse the curiosity of the 
countryside, his torpedoes were all blanks. 
There were no explosives in them, this 
detail having been left until the torpedoes 
were required for actual use. So the 
same torpedoes, with slight changes, were 
constantly used for experiments, and Mc- 
Guirk had come to have a sort of per- 
sonal affection for them all. He was a 
strange, sombre character. He had never 
married, having vowed in youth to devote 
all his energies to righting the wrongs of 
Ireland, and he had no companion in his 
studies, no sharer of his home. He lived 
alone on the desolate shore with his flock 
of torpedoes. 

“Early in 1906 he perceived that there 
was no reason why torpedoes should be 
steered only to the right or left. Sup- 
pose that it were desired to attack a bat- 
tleship equipped with torpedo nets; what 
better plan than to have a dirigible tor- 
pedo, operated from the-shore or from a 
boat, which would dive down under the 
torpedo netting and come up to strike the 
unprotected bottom of the vessel? Or, in 
the case of booms stretched across the 
mouth of a river or harbor to protect 
the shipping inside, surely the most effi- 
cient method of neutralizing such a pro- 
tection would be to equip the dirigible 
torpedo with an apparatus enabling it to 
leap’ gracefully over the obstruction, dive 
under on the further side, and then con- 


(Continued on page Ix.) 


I: was about 1905, as I remember, that 
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“LOOK IT UP IN NELSON'S” 


The Worid’s Great Rulers, Statesmen, Diplomats, Scientists, Specialists, 
and Scholars, when seeking the most Accurate and Latest Information 


Depend upon Nelson's The World's Greatest Question Answerer 
HOW NELSON'S LOOSE-LEAF REVOLUTIONIZED ALL ENCYCLOPAEDIA MAKING 


When on November 15, 1907, Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia was perfected, 
newspapers and magazines and publishing houses everywhere recognized the great practical 
value of the loose-leaf binding device as applied to Encycloprdia making—because by this 
means Nelson’s Encyclopxdia could be kept always new, and could be relied upon to supply 
the facts of to-day as well as the facts of yesterday. At once the cumbersome, unsatisfactory 
method of issuing year books was superseded. Since its appearance in 1907, Nelson's Per 
petual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia and Research Bureau for Special Information has achieved 
the most remarkable success in the history of Reference Book publishing, and is now to be 
found in all parts of the civilized world—in Government Departments, Libraries and Educa 
tional Institutions wherever the Enylish language is spoken. 
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& Research Bureau for Special Information 





The fact that over half a million people in every quarter of the globe have subscribed 
for Nelson’s Encyclopzxdia is in itself the highest recommendation. No book which is 
not thoroughly good could stand the inquisition of these hundreds of thousands of 
readers and continue to sell as Nelson’s is selling now. 


Nelson’s FREE Research Bureau 

Nelson’s permanent Research Bureau for 
Scientific Reports and Special Information 
and Special Correspondence is the only or- 
ganization of its kind in existence. ,It is 
prepared to answer fully and freely any 
question, to supply free any information that 
Nelson’s subscribers may ask or may want 
to know. Any time a subscriber wishes a 
special report on any subject, large or small, 
old or new, he simply writes to Nelson’s Re- 
search Bureau with the positive assurance 
that he will promptly receive the latest ob- 
tainable and most dependable information on 
that subject. 


The World is Moving Fast. We Must Move With It. 


Sciences change overnight. Discoveries are of last week—inventions of yesterday. The 
man or woman who progresses is keeping abreast of the times. 

Encyclopedias that served you well within the last decade are now practically obsolete. 
They tell you nothing of The Great War in Europe—destined to change the map and history 
of the world; the Eastland Disaster; Sinking of the Lusitania; The new U. S. Federal Trade 
Commission ; Discovery of Germ causing Typhus Fever; Vaccine Therapy; Panama-California 
Exposition; The New Seaman’s Law, and thousands of other subjects and current events 
that cannot be found in any other Reference Works. 


EXCHANG 


Bound in Twelve Handsome Volumes 

Treating over 1,000,000 topics with 7,000 
illustrations, 500 new maps and plans, 
models, manikins, and colored plates. The 
Patented Loose-Leaf Binder, a volume so 
practical that by simply turning a nut the 
pages are loosened, the obsolete pages easily 
removed, and the new pages substituted. The 
Publishers issue to subscribers not less than 
250 revised pages each six months—in March 
and October—thereby making Nelson’s En- 
cyclopedia always new and abreast of the 
times. 





















We are constantly receiving inquiries asking us to make an al- 
lowance for old encyclopedias to apply as part payment on 


NELSON'S. We have therefore prepared a price list, stat- Dept.13K 








ing the amount allowed, which will be mailed upon request. Thomas 
Nelson & Sons 
When All Other En a 
cyclopaedias Fail New York City 


Please send me 
portfolio contain- 
ing sample pages — 
beautifully illustrated 
with Colored Maps and 
Plates, also photographs 
and plans and fuli informa- 
tion how, by easy monthly 
Payments, I can own Nelson’s 
Perpetual Loose~Leaf Encyclo- 
peedia and receive a FREE Mem- 
bership to Nelson’s Research Bu- 
reau for Special Information. This 
incurs no obligation on my part. 


“LOOK IT UP IN NELSON’S”’ 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Publishers Since 1798 
Bibles, Hymnals, and Prayer Books 


Dept. 13K—381-385 Fourth Ave. 
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TO OUR READERS :—You will find this department helpful as a directory of books of various kinds and a convenience in making your 
purchases. You may order through the CURRENT OPINION BOOK SHOP any of these books at publishers’ prices as given; also you 
are invited to write for information regarding any other Books or Authors in which you are interested. We can secure for you any book 
published whether listed below or not. Send draft, money order or postage with your order to CURRENT OPINION BOOK SHOP, 


134 West 29th Street, New York, N. Y. 





FICTION 


God’s Man, by George Bronson-How- 
ard. One of the few works of fic- 
tion that deserves to be called a novel, 
in the sense of the word when we 
speak of Dickens, for instance. Scene, 
New York and Long Island; time, 
present day; purpose, to show 
through the lives of three young men 
the social injustice of modern civiliza- 
tion. Powerful, absorbing, original 
in both substance and style. Thirty- 
five speaking characters live in its 
four hundred and seventy-five pages 
and appeal to our every emotion. 


Bobbs-Merrill Co. Send $1.40. 








The Little Iliad, by Maurice Hewlett. 
The character and the part played 
by the German husband of the 
“Helen” of this tale is Hewlettian 
satire that will make ‘““The Little 
Iliad” the center of much discussion. 
German, English, French, Russian, 
Italian and all other sympathizers will 
enjoy and recommend this great 
novel. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
publishers, | Philadelphia. $1.35, 
postage 1 0c. 





Mr. Bingle, by George Barr McCutch- 


eon, author of “‘Graustark,” ““The 
Hollow of Her Hand,” etc.  Illus- 
trated by James Montgomery Flagg. 
Mr. Bingle is something: very difficult 
for an author to create—a real per- 
son. But he has been created, he 
exists, and he will be marked and re- 
membered. You will laugh at him 
and with him, and you will cry over 
him. You will find him just as queer 
and dear and lovable as did all chil- 
dren, and his wife, and the charming 
girl whose love-affair with a gallant 
youngster runs like a thread through 
Mr. Bingle’s adventures. Published 
by a Mead & Company. Send 
$1.35. 


OUT OF THE ORDINARY 





A Colonial Belle’s Message. A de- 


lightfully quaint book in which Catha- 
rine Shepherd, a belle of Colonial Vir- 
ginia, discloses the beauty secrets of 
the bewitching women of her day. 
Her hand-made volume, treasured as 
an heirloom more than a_ hundred 
years, is now exactly reproduced, 
both the handwriting and the water 
color illustrations. .It delights all who 
see it. Ass a curio, or as a gift for 
every occasion, it is charmingly ideal. 
Published by C. H. Graves Co., 
Philadelphia. Colonial edition $1.00, 
de Luxe $2.00, postpaid. 





WAR BOOKS 





The Way of These Women, by E. 


Phillips Oppenheim. The Prince of 
Story-Tellers forsakes the struggles of 
the nations to portray the age-old 
struggle of the sexes. Here is a novel 
of thrills and mystery, a most unusual 
love story, and the best study of 
woman that the author has ever 
written. 


Little, Brown & Co. Send $1.35. 





Eve Dorre, by Emily Viele Strother. 
It details in a simple, sweet way the 
life of an American-born girl who 
early in life was transplanted in Paris. 
Then the scenes shift from Paris to 
Burgundy and back again. Eve was 
a gentle, impulsive little creature, 
tossed here and there by chance and 
circumstance until she at last finds 
anchorage in a great Tove. $1.35, 
postpaid. 


The Single-Code Girl, by Bell Elliott 
Palmer. Everyone has views on the 
great subject of the “single code’”’ of 
morals for both sexes. Everyone likes 
a bright story. Here, then, is a bright, 
readable, unforgetable book, handling 
the most delicate situations with su- 
preme tact, that will please all. Lo- 
throp, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25, 
postpaid. 





The Lovable Meddler, by Leona Dal- 


rymple. A fine, breezy romance 
about lively, attractive young men and 
women, and a delightful, whimsical, 
matchmaking old doctor—the “‘Lov- 
able Meddler’’ himself. A cheerful, 
diverting book in which fun and drol- 
lery mingle with charming sentiment. 
One of the “big hits’ of the fall. 
Reilly & Britton. Send $1.35. 








The Vale of Illusion, by Lorraine 


Catlin Brower. ‘Why shouldn’t a 
man be governed by the same code of 
morals he insists on for his wife>”’ 
The intimate story of a woman who 
learned to understand. Written by 
a woman with sympathetic knowledge 
of her sex but told without sex prej- 
udice. Candid but clean. Reilly & 
Britton. Send $1.25. 


Illustrated by C. H. Taffs. ° 


The Drama of 365 Days, by Hall 


Caine. It has been asked where is 
the novelist who will write the Tol- 
stoi’s ““‘War and Peace,” the Zola’s 
“La Débacle” of the titanic struggle 
we are witnessing. Hall Caine, not 
with a novel, but with pages of pro- 
phetic vision, incarnates the spiritual 
and material aspects of the turmoil. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, publish- 
ers, Philadelphia. $1.00, post- 
age 8c. 





Germany’s Point of View, by Ed- 


mund Von Mach, A.B., A.M., 
Ph.D. In temperate and dignified 
diction Professor Von Mach discusses 
the issues of the war—and endevvcrs 
to show Germany’s cause is just. A 


C. McClurg & Co. 12mo. Send 
$1.50. 





EDUCATIONAL 








“Belgian Cook Book.” Even more 


than the French, the Belgians before 
the war were celebrated for their good 
living combined with economy. These 
are recipes of characteristic house- 
hold dishes, gathered from Belgian 
housewives exiled in England, and 
now offered to those who want menus 
a little ‘‘different,”’ yet inexpensive. 


$1.00, postpaid. 





‘ 


_____ EDUCATIONAL 


Conservation of Water by Storage, 
by George F. Swain, LL.D. “‘It is the 
most masterly, comprehensive and au- 
thoritative deliverance on the general 
subject of the Conservation of Water 
by Storage that has ever appeared, 
and the chapters particularly devoted 
to the water power question, in which 
the author is a recognized leading ex- 
pert, are most timely in view of the 
large amount of irrelevant talk and 
political bias that has characterized 
much of the public discussion of this 
important economic question.”"-—H. S. 
Drinker in American Forestry. Yale 
University Press. Price $3.00 net, 
postpaid. 

Peg Along; by George L. Walton, 
M.D. author of “Why Worry.” 
Join the army of Peggers along to 
health, happiness and all other good 
things, by pegging along to your 
book store and securing a copy of 
this inspiring whimsical book. Send 
it to your friends who appreciate 
bright wisdom or who need encour- 
agement. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, publishers, Philadelphia. 
$1.00, postage 8c. 


A Voice from the Crowd, by George 
Wharton Pepper, LL.D. The sin- 
cerity and earnest purpose of Mr. 
Pepper’s lectures may perhaps best be 
expressed in his own words when he 
says: “Preaching is the public use of 
speech with intent to reveal God to 
man. While its aim is the revelation 
of God, yet one of its incidents is the 
unconscious self-revelation of the 
preacher. The function of a voice 
from the crowd is to offer practical 
suggestions to the man in the pulpit as 
to the way in which he may attain 
godliness and may enrich his human- 
ity."” Yale University Press. Price 
$1.50 net, postpaid. 


TRAVEL 


Our American Wonderlands, by 
George Wharton James. Little jour- 
neys to famous wonder places of the 
United States—Yellowstone, Grand 
Canyon, Niagara and many other of 
Nature’s mighty works. A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. Crown 8vo. Send 
$2.00. 


; (Continued from page vii.) 
tinue its underwater*course to the ship at 
which it is aimed. 

“So McGuirk tore out the sterns of his 
torpedoes and fitted each of them with 
seven or eight solenoids, each responsive 
to a different wave length and each con- 
trolling the action of the torpedo in a 
different direction. To save wear and 
tear in his wireless plant, he used to di- 
rect them in practice maneuvers princi- 
pally by sound waves. Experiment speed- 
ily taught him that at short distances a 
shrill note, such as that of a whistle, was 
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Have the Power of Convincing Speech 


= Successful Men 





Salesmen, lawyers, professional or business men—in every line of endeavor—lift 
themselves above the ordinary by their ability to express themselves forcefully 
and intelligently—by their power to command and hold attention either by the 
spoken or written word. In the wonderfully interesting volumes of 


Modern Eloquence 


you'll find countless specimens of the finest examples of English expression in 
existence—models of style and rhetoric that will enable you to acquire a splendid 
command of language, to increase your vocabulary, to express yourself clearly 
and interestingly both in business and social circles. The most famous efforts of 
the world’s greatest speakers, the brightest thoughts, the wittiest sayings of the 
great minds of the Nineteenth Century—epoch-making speeches that moved not 
only audiences but Nations are all here just as they were delivered by these 


distinguished speakers. 
A WONDERFUL BARGAIN 


at an insignificant price that you can easily afford 
to pay. Send us the attached coupon by return 
mail and we will name this price and tell you 
how you can get the books on easy monthly 
payments. We will also send you a beautiful 
descriptive booklet and our 


Book of Specimen Speeches—FREE 


Containing specimen addresses by Woodrow Wilson, 
Champ Clark, Thomas Huxley, Russell Conwell, Lord 
Kitchener, William Jennings Bryan, Henry M. Stan- 
ley, Abraham Lincoln, Mark Twain, Robert Ingersoll, 
Wendell Phillips, etc. Sending the coupon places you 
under no obligation to buy. Tear it off and send it 
NOW. Don’t wait. The offer is limited. 


If You Are Ever Asked to Write an Address 
or Make a Speech 


you will find these volumes the greatest heip imag- 
inable, because they contain nearly every variety of 
good pattern for the various classes of oratory. Many 
an inexperienced banquet chairman, toastmaster or 
honored guest, casting helplessly about him for a 
good story or appropriate remarks, has found here 
just the inspiration needed. 


10 large, handsome volumes, beautifully 
bound and printed. Profusely illustrated 








THIS GREAT WORK CONTAINS: 
300 After-Dinner Speeches 


by Joseph H. Choate, Benjamin 
Disraeli, James G. Blaine, Wm. M. 
Evarts, John Hay, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Sir Henry Irving, Chaun- 
cey M. Depew, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Mark Twain, Henry W. 
Grady, Joseph Jefferson, Robt. G. 
Ingersoll, Seth Low, Albert J. Bev- 
eridge, Woodrow Wilson, etc. 


150 Great Addresses 


by Lyman Abbott, Charles Dudiey 
Warner, William Cullen’ Bryant, 
Rufus Choate, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Arthur J. Balfour, Jonathan P. Dol- 
liver, Edward Eggleston, William E. 
Gladstone, Charles Francis Adams, 
John L. Spalding, Joseph Chamber- 
lain, Grover Cleveland, Fisher Ames, 
Lawrence Barrett, Henry Drum- 
mond, Hamilton Wright Mabie, Wil- 
liam J. Bryan, etc. 


60 Classic and Popular Lectures 


by Charles A. Dana, Robt. J. Bur- 
dette, Russell H. Conwell, Canon 
Farrar, John B. Gough, Andrew 
Lang, Wendell Phillips, Josh 
Billings, John Tyndall, Geo. 
William Curtis, Artemus 
Ward, Paul Du Chaillu, 

John B. Gordon, Newell 
Dwight Hillis, John Mor- 

ley, John Ruskin, Henry 

M. Stanley, Wu Ting 

Fang, etc. 


2000 Short Stories 
and Anecdotes 


by Mark_ Twain, Dept. 177 
Chauncey M. De- Garland Building 
ew, Horace Chicago 
orter, Champ 4 : 
Clark. Toseph Please send me, without 
ark, . any obligation on my part 
H Choate, whatever, free booklet as 
M. described above, together 
with descriptive booklet on 
“*Modern Eloquence’ and spe- 
cial price and terms to the read- 
ers of “Current Opinion."* 





GEO. L. 
SHUMAN 
& Co. 











e Stop forgetting ° 


* 

Increase Your Efficiency 
The secret of business and social suc- 
cess is the ability to remember. 1 can 
make your mind an infallible classified 
index from which you can tustantiy 
select thoughts, facts, figures, names, 
faces. Enables you to concentrate, 
develop self-control, overcome bash- 
fulness, think on your feet, address 
an audience. Easy. Simple. The 
result of 20 years’ experience in de- 
veloping memories of thousands of 
students. Write today for copy of my 
book ‘‘How to remember’’ and Cofy- 
righted and intensely interesting Me- 
mory Test Free, also how to obtain 
FREE copy of my book ‘‘How to 
Speak in Public.’’ 














Prine! 
Nickson School of Memory, 975 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
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Librar of 


IS YOURS FOR ONLY 


@nd $1.00 a month for only a few months. After you 

have made these few easy payments you will own these 

6 wonderful volumes—an encyclopedia of legal know!l- 
we treating every phase of every legal problem. 


YOU MUST KNOW LAW 


Suppose a legal question confronts you or youremployer 
tomorrow? Lawyers’ fees are high and you can’t afford 
to guess. This 6-volume Library of Law will solve your 
every legal probiem; just as it has furnished the solu- 
tion of problems for thousands of other people. It has 

n prepared for bankers, nts, busi men, 
financiers, professional men. property owners—for all 
men and women with ambition to succeed. To have a 
working knowledge of Law so that you are qualified to 
discuss intelligently the great business and legal prob- 
lems of the day— 8 to know that you “know what you’re 
talking about.”’ This Library is a work toread at odd 
times and a reference work combined. The language is 
simple, direct, plain, and it covers every subject you 
need to know about. Here are just a few of them. 
* Wills ””—* Mortgages’ — ** Deeds””—‘**Farm Laws’’— 
‘Landlord and Tenant ”’—* Leases ”—“ Copyrights ’’— 
“Trade Marks ’’—** Partnerships ’’—“* Letters of Credit” 
—** Trustees ”—‘ Corporations’’'—“Stockholders”’—~Divi- 
dends ’’—“* Marriage ”’—** Parental Relation’'—*"Employ- 
er and Employee’”’—*Assault’"—“*Defamation’”’—*Libel”’ 
—* Criticism ”—*‘Self-Detense”—**Automobile Laws” — 
** Patents’ — ** Contracts ’’—“* Frauds ” — ** Damages’’— 
‘‘Negotiable Paper” — ** Indorsements’’—“ Promissory 
Notes ”’—‘ Checks ”—*“ Bills of Exchange ’”’—* Bonds ’’— 
“agents” —**Banks” —“Bankruptcy,”’ etc. Also has com 
plete series of ‘ Legal Forms” of ali kinds, 


20 MINUTES|A DAY 


spent in studying these books will give you a knowledge 
of law that has made /eaders of thousands of men in 
all walks of life. Beateader! Begin now—today! 


HERE IS OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


We can’t begin to tell you all about this splendid set of 
books, so we are not going totry. We want tosend you 
the books themselves—the COMPLETE SET of 6 handy 
volumes, measuring 6% by 434 by % inches, so that z= 
can examine all the volumes and decide for yourself if 
they are just the books you want—and need. If you de- 
cide to keep them, just send us $1 as first payment and 
81 a month thereafter for 8 months. But if you do not 
wish to keep the books after seeing them, then you may 
send them k at our expense. That’s fair. Isn't it! 
Mai! Coupon Below at Once. 








JOHN QUINCY ADAMS & CO. 
120 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


Send me one set of your handy LIBRARY OF LAW in six 
volumes bound in buckram. I enclose 81 as first payment 
and if I am satisfied with the books will send pee $1 a month 
thereatter until the special price of 89 is paid. If I do not 
wish to keepthem, I will notify you in 7 days, and the books 
are then to be returned at your expense as offered Current 
Opinion readers, and you are tu refund my dollar, 


(Na me). 


Cc. O.—10-15 ( Address) 
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best calculated to affect the apparatus in 
the stern of the torpedo, and so he bought 
a flute and began to practice on it. Each 
note of the scale would turn the torpedo 
in a different direction, and presently 
McGuirk had so perfected himself in the 


playing of the flute and the management | 


of his torpedoes that a trill, a quaver, or 
the delicate execution of a few bars from 
some composer would turn the torpedoes 
over, around or under any obstacle. 


VENTUALLY, and as a crowning ex- 
ploit, McGuirk got his torpedoes in 
such perfect working order that at the 

sound of the melody ‘The Wearing of the 
Green’ they would describe several evolu- 
tions, leap gracefully in the air like flying- 
fish, turn about immediately after falling 
back into the water, and finally speed 
back toward shore, shoot up on to the 
beach, and come skidding obediertly to 
McGuirk’s feet, much like a dog when his 
master whistles. 

“The old man’s one or two acquaint- 
ances—he had no intimates—have told 
what a touching sight it was to see him 
seated alone on the gray sea shore, his 
white hair blowing about his shoulders 
as he played the flute, and his squadron 
of torpedoes describing graceful evolu- 
tions in the water and finally running 
back to gather round the camp stool 
where he sat. They were his only 
friends, his dumb companions, and there 
was something touching about the devo- 
tion with which the old man regarded 
them. Little did he dream that they were 
destined to betray him. 

“Early in 1907 McGuirk was ready to 
strike his blow to free Ireland. He had 
long maintained his connection with vari- 
ous secret revolutionary committees, and 
while they were not altogether apprecia- 
tive of the true intellectual stature of the 
old inventor, they finally agreed to his 
plan of action. The English Channel 
fleet, commanded by Admiral Lord 
Charles Beresford, was maneuvering that 
year off the west coast of Ireland, and in 
a particularly wild and desolate region 
where there were no inhabitants but a few 
half-savage fishermen, McGuirk had the 
imagination to see what a tremendous 
effect it would have on English popular 
opinion if an Irish revolution were to be 
inaugurated by the sudden destruction of 
the entire Channel fleet while it was 
peacefully maneuvering. Before England 
could recover from the shock the op- 
pressed and downtrodden Emerald Isle 


‘would have risen against the tyrant and 


massacred his troops, and with the fleet 
out of the way no more could be rushed 
in from England. 

“So McGuirk fitted up at his own ex- 
pense a laboratory hidden away among 
the wild ravines on the shores of a bay 
in Galway, where he had learned the fleet 
was to hold its last grand review, and 
there he installed a wireless station by 
which the news of the destruction of the 
fleet was to be flashed to conspirators in 
Dublin and Cork, and give the signal for 
a popular rising before the English had 
recovered from their stupefaction. He 
had increased his stock of torpedoes to 
thirty-six, and they were charged with 
large amounts of high explosive, obtained 
by some method which has never been 
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satisfactorily cleared up. There was one 
torpedo for each battleship. He needed 
no more. With his steering apparatus he 
could not miss. 


LL was ready on the fateful morn- 
ing. Less than a mile off shore the 
great battleships of the Channel fleet 

were drawn up in line, ablaze with flags, 
waiting for the Admiral to pass along in 
his flagship, the Dreadnought, and re- 
view them. There was a constant sputter 
of wireless from ship to ship, and Mc- 
Guirk realized that with waves of every 
length sputtering through the ether his 
sensitive solenoids might be affected by 
a spark which would deflect the torpedoes 
from their courses. So he resolved to 
direct them by sound, for the distance 
was short and the targets easy. 

“As the Dreadnought started down the 
line and the saluting guns began to thun- 
der, McGuirk started his thirty-six torpe- 
does on their way, and then dragged his 
campstool to the beach and sat down, 
flute in hand, now and then blowing a 
sharp, shrill note as he saw one or an- 
other of the torpedoes deviating from the 
course laid down for it. Two minutes 
more, and England’s navy would have 
been annihilated. Then came the unfore- 
seen catastrophe. 

“For Lord Charles Beresford was born 
in Ireland, and his fleet was maneuvering 
off his native land. So Vice-Admiral 
O’Callan, commanding the first division 
with his flag on the King Edward VIL., 
thought at that moment that it would be 
a graceful compliment to the commander- 
in-chief, as well as an indication of re- 
turning good feeling between Saxon and 
Celt, to have the fleet’s bands salute the 
Admiral by playing ‘The Wearing of the 
Green,’ 

“At a signal from King Edward VII. 
thirty-five bands struck up the Irish air! 

“Who can picture the feelings of Ig- 
natius Aloysius McGuirk as he sat on his 
camp stool and saw the work of a life- 
time shattered? I do not think he gave 
a moment’s thought to his own fate; it 
was the failure of the Irish revolution 
that broke his heart. For at the sound 
of the familiar music the sensitive sole- 
noids reacted as usual. The torpedoes 
leaped in air, whirled about, dived back 
into the water, and started in a bee line 
for the spot where Ignatius Aloysius Mc- 
Guirk was frantically blowing the flute 
whose music was drowned by the blare 
of thirty-five bands. ' 

“In a moment the torpedoes were in 
shallow water. They had leaped out on 
dry land as was their wont, and without 
stopping to shake themselves they skid- 
ded, their propellers wagging amiably, to 
the camp stool. But this time they were 
not blank; in the head of each were hun- 
dreds of pounds of high explosive. As 
the thirty-six war noses rubbed against 


each other around McGuirk’s feet there | 
was a tremendous roar, a column of | 


smoke and dust shot up hundreds of feet 
into the air, and nothing was left but a 
huge chasm on the spot where Ireland’s 
greatest inventor had met hisdoom. 
“That was the end of Ignatius Aloysius 
McGuirk. If Lord Charles Beresford 
had been a Scotchman, now, or if Mc- 
Guirk’s torpedoes had not been so well 
trained—but I suppose the moral is that 
Ireland would have been free long ago if 
Irishmen could only think alike.” 
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by Frank Channing Haddock, Ph. D., a scientist whose name 
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Royce— is the first thorough course in will training ever 
conceived. It is based on a most profound analysis of the 
will in human beings. Yet every step in the 28 fascinating 
lessons is written so simply that anyone can understand 
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The users of ‘-Power of Will’ speak of itas a Bible. It 
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come sickness and nervousness—making thousands of sick 
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reawakened ambition in men and women who have been 
turned back from their life purpose and given them the 
courage and confidence to build anew—it has converted fail- 
ures in business into spectacular successes—it has enabled 
successful men to undertake even bigger pro- 
jects by showing them how to use the power they 
already possess with even more teiling force. 

Young and old alike, men and women in all walks 
of life, testify to the aimost magical chan in their 
lives once they undertake Dr. Haddock’s simple 
formula for strengthening the will—once they know 
how to use this God-given faculty recognized the 
world over as the greatest weapon of achievement 
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THE KING OF BULGARIA 
HEARS SOME PLAIN TALK 


[The sensation of last month, in the 
European war, was the act of Bulgaria i in 
mobilizing her army for an attack upon 
Servia. The dominant will of King Fer- 
dinand (whose father was a prince of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha) is generally 
held responsible for this entry of his 
kingdom into the war on the side of the 
Teutonic allies. Before the act was taken, 
the leaders of the opposition parties in the 
Bulgarian parliament called on the King 
in a body to protest. There were five of 
them. They were received by the King 
and the Crown Prince and the King’s 
political secretary. A remarkable col- 
loquy ensued, the “exact particulars” of 
which, according to a correspondent of 
the Corriere della Sera, were as follows :] 


HE first to speak was M. Malinoff, 
leader of the Democrats. 

“The policy being. conducted by the 
Government,” he said, “is a policy of ad- 
venture which tends to throw Bulgaria 
into the arms of Germany, either spurring 
her to an attack on Servia or else forcing 
her to a neutrality which is desired by 
Germany. This policy is contrary to the 
sentiments and interests of the country, 
and if the Government continues along 
these lines the disturbances which it will 
provoke will be very serious. For these 
reasons, after having appealed to the Gov- 
ernment in vain, we request your Majesty 
to call the Chamber together imme- 
diately. We ask, further, that a coalition 
Ministry be called, to guarantee the coun- 
try against any rash adventure.” 

The King listened in silence and made 
no reply. He then invited M. Stambu- 
livski to speak. The head of the Agra- 
rian Party, a rough and haughty man, 
very popular with the masses of Bul- 
garian peasants, from whom he himself 
sprung, rose and addressed the King with 
vigor. He said 

“In the name of the workers in the 
fields of Bulgaria I wish to add to the 
words of my colleag, Malinoff, that the 
Bulgarian people hold you personally re- 
sponsible rather than your Government 
for the disastrous adventure of 1913. If 
a similar adventure were to be repeated 
the catastrophe would this time be beyond 
remedy. Again, responsibility would lie 
with your policy, which is contrary to the 
well-being of the country, and the coun- 
try would not fail to call you to account 
in person.” 


HE King then turned to Zanoff, 
leader of the Radical Democrats, 
and invited him to speak. 

“Sire,” said Zanoff slowly, looking 
straight into the eyes of the King, who 
watched him with ever-increasing atten- 
tion, “I had sworn I would never set foot 
in your palace. If I come to-day it is 
because the interests of the country, be- 
ing higher than my private principles, 
obliged me to do so. What I have to 
say to your Majesty can be read in this 
paper which I present in the name of my 
party.” 

He then presented a memorandum 
similar in content to that of the Agra- 
rians. The King read this, too, and con- 
tinued to keep silent. “Your turn, Mr. 
Geshoff,” he then said. Geshoff rose. 

“Your Majesty,” he began, “I, too, de- 
clare myself fully in agreement with 
what Stambulivski already has said. We 
all of us, representatives of the Opposi- 
tion, consider your present policy con- 
trary to the sentiments and interests of 
the country, for by spurring it to make 
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Our ney Catglog lists many more choice book bargains— 

picke hackeray, Hugo, DeFoe, Fielding, Poe, Conan 

+... Austen, Emerson, Balzac, etc.—explains how 

“4 —¥. examine books in your own home, before purchas- 
ze Today's best bargains may be all sold next week. 

* Get that catalog at once 
THE BEN FRANKLIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Dept.M, 427 Presser Building Annex, Philadelphia 
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Increase Your Efficiency 
The secret of business and social suc- 
cess is the ability to remember. 1 can 
make your mind an infallible classified 
index from which you can ¢ustantly 
select thoughts, facts, figures, names, 
faces. Enables you to concentrate, 
develop self-control, overcome bash- 
Sulness, think on your feet, address 
an audience. Easy. Simple. The 
result of 20 years’ experience in de- 
veloping memories of thousands of 
students. Write today for copy of my 
book ‘‘How to remember’’ and Copy- 
righted intensely interesting Mem- 
ory Test Free, also how to obtain 
FREE copy of my book. ‘‘How to 
Speak in Public.’ 
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Pleasure-steeped Kome. craving fresh excitement, witnesses with satisfaction the slaughter of steeds, the crash 
of chariots. the mangling of men, Rome’s fate is surely bere foretold The study of history furnishes wisdom 
for the problems of men and nations, It isthe duty of all to know world history, Thie spirited scene from Dr Pd 
Lord’s chapters on Rome, gives but a hint of the fascination and buman interest of many scores of illustrations a 


@ HISTORY—the FOUR WALLS of KNOWLEDGE 


The history of the world is the most brilliant narrative you can read. More,powerfu! than tragic fiction, moze 
entertaining than romance, more gripping than a powerful novel, it holds first place among vital stories of mankind. 
The deeds, the thoughts and the lives of great men and women have made the world what it is to-day. The 
stories of events built around great figures of history make their reading fascinating and their study an inspiration. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


The tremendous demand for Beacon Lights of History accounts for edition after edition being completely 
sold out both in America and abroad. The publishers have therefore produced this new and revise: / edition. T his 
new set consists of 15 volumes beautifully bound, printed by one of the best known Presses in America, in clear, 
easy-to-read type, on new thin book paper, exquisite to sight and touch. 

Included in these volumes are the great recent events which complete the world’s story —such as the building of the 
Panama Canal and the achievements of Thomas A. Edison; it contains also an American Hall of Fame which includes 
sketches on such personages as John Paul Jones, Louis Agassiz, Alexander Hamilton, and others, by noted writers. 


Beacon Lights of History 


is the historical masterpiece that has become necessary to the library of every good home. Dr. Lord discovered that 
there was one man or one woman who dominated his or her period to such an extent as to stand out as a Beacon 
Light around which the lesser lights radiated. 


THE MOST VIVID WORLD HISTORY EVER WRITTEN 


Lord tells the story of these men and women; shows the conditions under which they labored, demonstrates what they 
accomplished, and how their deeds affected fheir own and succeeding generations. He gives you history, not of the ordinary 
dry sort, but so humanized, so infused with the life blood of a world hero or immortal heroine, that it cannot be forgotten. 
The world’s great men and women are his “Beacon Lights.” Dr. Lord spent his best forty years in creating this monu- 
mental work, which for a mere trifle you may now possess. There is no book or set of books you can add to your collec- 
tion which could profit you as Beacon Lights will. You must know history, because most of the world’s knowledge is 
based on history, and Beacon Lights is your opportunity to become acquainted with history, not by digging up a lot of 
dry facts and dates, but by reading the romances of civilization. Beacon Lights furnishes an economical, interesting short 
cut to the fullest grasp of world history. 





= 8 « 99, ORS. William H. Maxwell, Superintendent New York City 
Lyman Abbott, D.D., Editor of “The Outlook’’: Ex Pubite Schace: “To set enh eemiedhend thle week aunnst 


cellent for any one who wishes to become acquainted with fail to broaden the mind, increase the store of knowledge, as 
important epochs and important personalities of history. well as elevate the understanding and the moral tone. | 
Hon. Hoke Smith, U. S. Senator from Georgia: “I take great pleasure in recommending it to my fellow teachers.” 
prize no books in my library more than I do Dr. Lord’s F. W. Gunsautus, Prest. Armour Institute, Chicago: 
‘Beacon Lights of History.’ ” “Absolutely authentic as to historical data.’ . 


GREAT PRICE CONCESSION AND EASY PAYMENTS : 


It is not practicable for us to state here the low price, but Current Opinion readers will receive full information in 
reply to the coupon below and they will learn how this wonderful set can be secured for a first payment of only One Dol- 
lar, and how it can be returned, if after an examination it is not acceptable; also how it can be paid for in small montlil) 
y, amounts or at a special cash price. 
Owners of the Original 5 and 7 Volume Editions siiould writ r 
~, * S Su 4 e ou 
4, IMPORTANT: Exchange Department for special terms on this new and revised edition. 
72-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOK FREE SEND COUPON BELOW 
Time and money have been generously spent in the prepara- Full particulars will reach you by mail only; you need, 
tion of this book of specimen pages and although a brief description of therefore, have no hesitancy in filling out the coupon below in 
this sort cannot do justice to Beacon Lights, you will find it well worth to receive this Tg 72-page book telling of the wonders 
having and extremely interesting. Beacon Lights—FRI 
a, oa ——— Cut Out, Sign and Mail Today This FREE Coupon 
SEACON BEAC ONSE AC ON BEACON BEACOBSEACON : Ey ) NSEACOX CONSEACONSEACON ° EE <_< sce: 
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HISTORY 4/STORY#i STORY 41S TORY «1S TORS “ISTORY 4 tl {ISTORYl STORY STORY i | STORY 41 STORYHISTORY John Quincy Adams & Co. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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For a Christmas gift. Everyone is 
sure to like this successful new novel 


By LEONA DALRYMPLE 


The Lovable Meddler 


fis a breezy romance about lively young men 
and women and a whimsical, matchmaking 
old doctor—the «Lovable Meddler” himself. 
A_ cheerful, buoyant, diverting book—pack: 

with fun, drollery and charming soatinent. 


At All Bookstores, $1.35 Net 
Publishers Reilly & Britton Chicago 














“THE CRYING NEED OF A RENEWED CHRISTIANITY” 
By Chas. W. Eliot, and other Unitarian Literature 
—SENT FREE—on application to 

Mrs. A. 1. MENDENHALL, 19 Palmer St., Dayton, Ohio 
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Sex Worship 


The Masculine Cross and Ancient Sex 
Worship. By Sha Rocco. Traces of 
Ancient Myths in Religions of To-day. 
A compendium of Sex Worship based 
on standard, rare, and expensive works 
long out of print. With 26 illustrations. 
12mo, cloth. Net $1.00 postpaid. 


This volume is an epitome of the subject, based 
on such works as Inman’s ‘Ancient Faiths,”’ 
Higgins’ ‘‘Anacalypsis,” Layard’s “Nineveh,” 
etc. The Portland Transcript says: “The at- 
tempt is to show that the cross, a religious em- 
blem, is much older than Jesus Christ, and to 
trace in the religions of to-day the relics of an- 
cient passional worship.”” Many of the illustra- 
tions are curious and add to the interest of the 
volume. One of the chapters deals with Re- 
ligious Prostitution. 

We will send you Sex Worship postpaid for 
$1.00. In addition we will give you free a mem- 
bership card that will entitle you to buy thou- 
sands of good library and holiday books at dis- 
counts ranging all the way up to 80% from 
publishers’ prices. Catalog free on application. 

We are the oldest and largest mail order book- 
store in the United States. Established in 1884. 
We refer to any prominent New York publisher. 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 





225 Fifth Avenue New York 
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We give 

our students to pass bar examinations. 

College occupies the entirethird floorof the New 
iy enmnny, Soe its large and commodi- 
ous C ensive Library and execu- 
tive offices are toca ted. Schgo!l and Course 
Highly Endorsed and recommended by Govern- 
ment Officials, Business Men, Noted 
yers, Graduates and Students. 


FREE Sores 


Prepared and written by Prof. Oscar 
G. Christgau, LL.M. (Master of Laweb, 
the regular resident school profes- 
sor in chargesof this work. 

Course meets ali the require- 
= of the practicing attor- , 

y. This Course in Oratory and 
Public 1 sells, individu- 
ally, for $30. ut itis al 
lutely free to Hamilton 
Colleze Students. 
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Room to Student 


is the way we teach law. Weare theonly school doing this. Our sys- 
temof teaching is interesting; not dry and dull like the average law course. 
Our system of conducting examinations is the most thorough, complete 
and expensive (to us) of any examinations ever given. 


. 4 Study at. Home 
» 8 | Become an LL.B. 


We confer this Degree of Bachelor of 
Laws—LL.B.—only when the student 
has completed our full course with 
the necessary credits, to the sat- 
isfaction of the Faculty, exactly 

the same as in our resident 
school. This College is no 
Passing Bar 
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Guarantee 


an absolute written guarantee to prepare 


tu 
giving a full 3-Year, University Law Course, by mail, 
having an actual faculty of over 30 prominent lawyers 
in active practice. Only law school in existence giving 
aComplete Coursein Oratory and Public Speaking, 
in conjunction with its law course. 


Our Law 
Library 


consists of 24 volumes of 
udents’ Standard 
Text books, two volumes 
bound together under one 
sone, making a totalof 12 
Prepared at an enor. 

mous cost especially for the 
he Hamilton 
College of Law, by one of the 
largest and best law book pub- 
fishers in America. 
only set of law text books ever prepared exclusively for students’ use. 
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and getour Handsomely Miustrated Prospoctus. 
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career. 


—— COLLEGE OF LAW 
51 Advertising Building, Chicago Ul. 
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common cause with Germany it brings it 
into hostility with mighty Russia, who 
was our liberator, and the adventure into 
which the country will be thrown will 
cost it its future. We disapprove in the 
most absolute manner of this policy, and 
we, too, request that the Sobranje be 
summoned and that a Ministry may be 
formed having the cooperation of all 
parties.” 

M. Geshoff was followed by M. Daneff, 
who repeated briefly the same request, 
associating himself in everything with 
those who had preceded him. 

The King remained thoughtful for a 
few moments, then rose. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I have listened 
to your threatenings and will refer them 
to the Prime Minister [Radoslavoff] that 
he may take cognizance of them and know 
what to decide.” 

The King walked up and down for a 
moment, nervous, with knitted brows; 
then going up to M. Zanoff, and as if to 
change the conversation, questioned him 
about the harvest. M. Zanoff replied: 

“Your Majesty knows we did not come 
here to talk of the harvest, but of some- 
thing more interesting and more serious, 
namely, the policy of your Majesty’s 
Government, which is in a fair way to 
ruin the country. At no cost can we 
submit to a policy of which Russia can- 
not approve. If the Crown and M. Ra- 
doslavoff persevere in such a policy we 
will not be responsible for the conse- 
quences. We did not choose to seek out 
the culprits responsible for the calamity 
of 1913 because other grave concerns 
supervened. It was a disaster due to 
criminal folly. There must be no repe- 
tition of it. An attack by Bulgaria on 
Servia, such as M. Radoslavoff has the 
intention of making, and for which every- 
thing seems to show he has your Majes- 
ty’s approval, would be a deliberate crime 
and as such would deserve punishment.” 


HE King hesitated an instant, then 
clasped M. Zanoff’s hand and re- 
plied: 

“Good! I thank you, at any rate, for 
the sincerity of your language,” and, 
going up to M. Stambulivski, he repeated 
his inquiry about the crops. 

Stambulivski, as a good farmer, at first 
allowed himself to be caught by the ques- 
tion and took advantage of it to ask the 
King to be so kind as to use his personal 
influence to induce Radoslavoff to drop 
the embargo on the export of cereals, hut 
he soon left the false scent, saying: 

“However, this is not the moment to 
talk of these things. I say again to your 
Majesty, the country will not have a 
policy. of adventure such as cost it so 
dear in 1913. This policy is, moreover 
yours. Before 1913 we believed you to 
be a great diplomatist, but we have seen 
what your diplomacy brought us. You 
have taken advantage of all the holes in 
the Constitution to get the direction of 
the country into your own hands. Your 
Ministers count for nothing. You alone 
are the author of this policy, and you 
alone will have the responsibility of it.” 

“The policy I have decided to follow,” 
the King frigidly replied, “is one which 
I consider the best and most advan- 
tageous for the country.” 

“It is a policy which can only lead to 
disaster,” retorted the farmer, “which 
will bring about new catastrophes and 
compromize not only the future of the 
country but your own dynasty, and which 
may cost you your head.” 

The King measured with his eyes this 
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countryman who spoke such weighty 
words. 

“Do not trouble yourself about my 
head. My head is an old one. Rather 
think of your own,” said the King, with 
a shadow of a scornful smile as he moved 
away, but Stambulivski replied: 

“My head matters little, Sire. 
only thinking of t the he country’ s. 


THE FURY AND THE CALM 
* OF THE ALLIES’ DRIVE 


[Vivid impressions of the Allies’ recent 
bloody drive against the German western 
front, which broke the monotonous months 
of waiting in the trenches, come trailing 
in from British and French sources. What 
a wounded British soldier, a wounded 
French officer, and a correspondent who 
was allowed to go to the ruined center 
of the battlefield of Loos, saw and felt, 
is here told in succession. | 


A T 4 A. M. our heavy guns started 


I am 


a furious bombardment, and our 

small quickfiring guns just behind 
us opened a pointblank fusillade against 
the trenches opposite, fifty yards away. 
It literally swept away the German para- 
pet. This lasted fifteen minutes. The 
sharp, fierce barking of our own quick- 
firers blazing away just a foot or two 
above our heads as we crouched down 
tight into the muddy trenches, seemed to 
drive us mad. I can hardly tell what it 
felt like; it seems now like a nightmare. 
I suppose I was half mad. 

“Tt was about 4.20 o’clock when ‘stand- 
by’ was passed along. You just pass it 
along, and the order flies down the line 
of trenches in a few seconds. I felt all 
stiff and rigid. I remember fixing my 
bayonet; then some one said: ‘Prepare 
to charge.’ I repeated it to the next chap 
in a funny squeaking voice. It didn’t 
seem like me talking. Then there seemed 
a pause. I sort of prayed that something 
would stop the next order. You can't 
think properly; you just try to pull your- 
self together ed call yourself a—fool. 

“Then suddenly, when I thought it 
would not happen, every one was shout- 
ing ‘Go!’ and we were all climbing over 
the trench sandbags. I rushed forward 

few yards and fell down in the slushy 
mire when I saw others dropping. Then 
forward again, till we were within ten 
yards of the trenches. ‘Charge!’ shouted 
the officers along the line, and we all 
yelled. It was an awful din—everybody 
velling themselves hoarse. 

“T remember standing on the top of a 
tumbled-down parapet. It was a mess of 
earth, torn sandbags and pieces of barbed 
wire. I saw two Germans. They seemed 
hesitating whether to throw up their hands 
or shoot. Then I just wanted to kill a 
man. A chap does see red! I remember 
vividly that impelling desire to slay one. I 
stuck with my bayonet and pulled the 
trigger at the same time, and the other 
fellow—I just bayonetted him, too. 

“We took that first trench without a 
casualty. There wasn’t any fight left in 
the poor beggars; they were all dodder- 
ing. I began to cool down a bit then, and 
the order came along to build head cover 
and to hold the trench. We did this by 
humping a sandbag across the trench and 
putting it on the other side. 
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The European War has created unlimited 
Commercial Opportunities for those who know 


SPANISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN. or ITALIAN 


an acquire these tangs ages, in your 
wn home, during spare moments, ¢a 


and quickly by ghe 


LANGUAGE PHONE 


METHOD 
And Rosenthal Method 
of Practical Linguistry 


fhe natural way to learn a foreign language. The living 
vcusce of a native professor pronounces each word and phrase 





slowly or quickly. A pleasant, fascinating study. Not expe: 
sive—ail members of the family can use it. You practise 
convenient times, and ina surprisingly short time you speak, 


read and understand anew language. Indorsed by Educators. 
Special terms to owners of talking machines. Our record 
hit all machines, Write today for particulars and booklet 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
9654 Putnam Building 2 West 45th Street, New York 
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Read our SO-page book before eprolling for any law course. 
Tells how to ~— the claims of correspondence wary" 
also explains the American School's simpic new method 
home law instruction. Prepared by 56 of America’s ae 
legal authorities—28 more subjects and 30 more authors than 
any other correspondence law course. 13 volume Law 
Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books furnished with 
every course, Don't fail to investigate before taking up the 
study of law. Send postal today for your free 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 1318, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, U.S. A. 
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(Name kind : girls or boys) Schools in United States 


American Schools Association, 1048 Times Bidg., N.Y., or 
148 Masonic Temple, Chicago, lil. 
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24 Volumes 
80,000 Articles 
Made in America 


day are thus easily accessible. The use of 
nitrogen from the air for fertilizing fields, 
the American solution of the dye question, 
and all other topics, late and otherwise, 
receive adequate treatment in the logical 
place for them to be. The 
effected is material. 
cise, interesting and in language you can 
understand. 


saving of time 


The articles are con- 


This Encyclopaedia is Being 
Written and Published Now 


It contains 30,000 more articles than any 
other standard encyclopedia, due to its 
comprehensive scope and to the vast 
amount of new facts incorporated. 


It is the Latest Word of Authority 
on every subject. The editing of the 
Second Edition is by Frank Moore Colby 
and Talcott Williams, American scholars 
of wide cyclopedic experience. It is being 
published by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 
publishers of 76 years’ experience and mak- 
ers of encyclopedias for over 30 years. 
Foremost authorities all over the world 
have gathered and contributed the informa- 
tion it contains. Illustrations, maps, typog- 
raphy, paper, printing and binding are ex- 
ceptional, as befits the pre-eminence { the 
work. 


Thousands of other people are asking that same question 
Nothing is more humiliating than to appear ignorant when 
your companions are discussing live topics, great historic 
events, famo 
interest in science, art, music, manufacture, 
politics, religion, 
naval affairs, 
these subjects, they are costly—and who knows where to 
hunt them up and has time to read them? Yet 


You Must Not Drop Behind 


A knotty problem, but there is a solution—easy, efficient, 
available as to money-cost as well as time-cost. 


New International 
Encyclopaedia 


SECOND EDITION 


Here the hunting has been done for you. 


a are of the times. It will answer the questions arising in your work, 
in Scope your play, your reading and in conversation. Its information is 


arranged alphabetically, so you can quickly find what you want to 
know. The knowledge of the ancients and the latest facts of the 
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us places, paintings, dramas, latest items of 
engineering, 
feminism, social progress, military and 


etc. While there are splendid books on 


USE THE 


It will keep you abreast 


Printed on Thin, Durable Paper 


The volumes are of convenient size for easy 
handling and ace light in weight. The Spe- 
cial Library Edition is printed on regular 
book paper and bound in library buckram. 


Write for the Free 80-Page Book 


outlining the scope of the work and con 
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taining sample pages, _ illustrations, 
maps and styles of binding 

A Small Initial Payment c.O 
will place this great work in © 11-15 
your possession. Ps 
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cial Introductory Prices .N Publishers 
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*TWILIGHT AND POPPIES—By C, C. Coleman 


Both for gifts and for framing tor yourown walls, these 


pictures are unsurpassed. ** Fine in quality.”—Augustus 
Snint-Gaudens, ‘1 could net wish better.”,—Edwin A. 
Abbey. 


At art stores, or sent on approval, §1,0) to $100.00, 
New and Complete Iilustrated Catalogue (practically a 


hand-book of American Art) sent for 25 eents cage gtd 
this cost deducted from a subsequeut purchase of the 
Prints, 


Your old Family Portraits reproduced privately in the 

Copley Prints, dugnerreotypes, old faded photographs, 

tintypes, etc, Particulars on request, * Copyright by 
CURTIS & CAMERON 

Offices, 113 Harcourt St., BOSTON 
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COMPLETE ORATIONS, ESSAYS AND DEBATES -- $3.00 
Ten minute original addresses, debates and essays on any 
subject prepared on sperial order. Prices of longer ad- 
dresses, lectures, etc., sent on request. Send full instruc- 
tions with order. Five minnte addresses one dollar. 


National Literary Bureau, 485 F Street, S. W., Washington, D. C. 





COMPETENT SECRETARIAL SERVICE 
at moderate rates for WRITERS, LECTURERS, 
PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE, and SPEAKERS on 
Special Occasions. If you need literary ‘help of any 
kind, write us. 


MODERN LITERARY BUREAU, 164 Clinton Ave., Irvington, NEWARK, N. J 


SPECIAL PAPERS, ADDRESSES, ORATIONS, 


essays, etc., prepared for individual requirements. 
Original, accurate writings for all occasions. The 
kind that ringtrue. Five hundred words, $1 


EPHRAIM BUCHWALD, Dep’t C, 113 E. 129 St., New York 











DO YOU WANT A FREE COPY 


Of an attractive brochure—devoted to the life 
and times of Shakespeare? We have recently 
published a handsomely illustrated booklet for 
complimentary distribution to those who are 
genuinely interested in the master author of all 
time. We will be glad to send you a copy to 
tell you more about the most satisfactory edi- 
tion of his works ever made—the famous 


Booklovers Shakespeare 


TWO MILLION VOLUMES of this edition have been dis- 
tributed—and still the orders pour in-—proving that Sha akespea are 
is the MOST POPULAR as well as GREATEST of authors 
an it he BOOKLOVERS is the ideal text. Now as a crown- 
ing, ac hievement we have made a new edition on thin paper— 
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“The Germans were now opening fire 
upon us from their second line—rapid 
rifle fire and machine guns. We stuck to 
it for ten minutes, and then were scram- 
bling forward again. 

“Meanwhile, during the wait, bombing 
parties had crept forward and were giving 
the Germans beans. ‘We took all the cover 
we could, crept along the traverses and 
up the communicating trenches and then, 
when we got within a dozen yards, we 
did all over again that yelling ear-split- 
ting charge. 

“T saw three snipers huddled round a 
Maxim gun. They were shouting some- 
thing. I put it across the three cf them, 
and just then I got hit with a piece of 
shrapnel. I went down and did not get 
up again till I was helped back to the first 
aid, some hours later; but I heard that 
our chaps who had again gone forward 
had captured a third line of trenches. 
They say the fighting there was worse 
than ever because the Germans had man- 
aged to get up some reinforcements. 

“But I shall never forget the effect of 
the ‘Lloyd George Specials’ upon the first 
German trenches. We had to stand on 
dead Germans while we rested there and 
trample over them on our charge for the 


second line.” 
* o* *’ 


through the day, increased in in- 

tensity with the night, and kept in- 
creasing steadily until we didn’t think it 
possible that such a hell of*sound could 
be unloosed. Their light guns responded 
intensely, and they undoubtedly felt we 
were preparing for a rush. 

“After midnight the rain began, and by 
the time set for the attack it was pouring 
down. Amid the noise infernal one could 
see flashes of air torpedoes bursting over 
their trenches, covering them with smoke 
and earth. Still there was no sign of their 
line wavering. 

“We knew because always the roar of 
our cannon was becoming louder that 
their positions were almost untenable. 
The gray, cold dawn came, with the rain 
beating down over the desolate field be- 
fore the trenches. There were many dead 
and wounded lying there, showing that 


On cannonade, which was heavy 


‘the Germans had at last been forced out 


of some of their trenches, and came at us 
rather than retreat. But it is impossible 
for any one to penetrate our terrible 
rideau de fer and live. 

“Our men calmly awaited the signal. 
The German guns fired in a desultory 
manner, when suddenly our guns ceased. 
That was our sign. 

“For a second it was so still after the 
awful racket I wondered if I had not 
gone deaf. A rooster crowed away off 
behind us. It was a good omen to hear 
that crowing of the French rooster at a 
time like that. 

“With a fierce yell our long waiting 
line leaped from the trenches, and the 
‘furia francese’ was unloosed. The rat-a- 
tat-a-tat of a thousand machine guns sup- 
ported our charge, mowing down the Ger- 
man detachments who jumped to get us, 
throwing burning jets of tar and poison 
gases, which created a dense smoke. It 
was their last hope, but their reserves 
were coming. We were prepared for 

ng—flames, gases, and reserves. 
to my right I saw an entire com- 
aping across the entanglements 
» the smoke with yells. On the 
smoke was too dense to see any- 
All the time it was raining. My 
y was now into it—the smoke and 
'e plunged through to fight hand 
|—killing, killing, killing, getting 
all the time. 














Course On Ap rova! 


Not one penny down. Get this greatest home-stud 
course in law—including this moapmoent pane wat -vol- 
ume library, the most complete library of its kind in 
existence, and the first lectures, individual lessons 
assi ents, A vt 4 comprehensive discussions of 
the law—in your hands positively free of charge, without 
any obligation whatever. We want you to see this 
course, before Ly even decide. Write a postal—right 
aon get the on y a startling offer—to find 

ow you can, wihout risking a penny, get started 
right on your legal education. 


Get Your Degree by Mail 


We are authorized by the State of Illinois to oni 
our graduates the degree of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.). 
Our course prepares you to the bar cusmination in 














coach you without charge until you aresuccessful. We 
have not on record a single instance of a LaSalle 
graduate who took a bar examination and failed. 


FREE Complete Course. In Public Speaking 


epared by Dr. Frederick B. Robinson; Grotesser of 
Public Speaking, College of City of N: Y., e No 
other course like it—write today for Special TSmnites 
Free Offer. 


Just send sourname and address 
Send No Money on a postal, and we will forward 
by return mail full particulars of our remarkable free 
on approval offer and our wonderful free book ‘*‘Guide 
to the Law’”’ oto how to study law athome. If you 
act promptly we wil sans Log — than half your tui- 
tion. This offer is su wal ina 
time, without notice. as act now. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. G-855 Chicago 


Short-Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in the history. 
form, structure, and writing of the 
Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein. for years Editor ot Lippincott’s. 
One student writes :—‘‘ Before com- 
pleting the lessons, received over $1,000 
for manuscript sold to Woman's Home 
Companion, Pictorial Review, 
McCall’s, and other leading maga- 
sines.”” 

Also courses in Photoplay Writing, Ver- 
sification and Poetics, Journalism. In all 
over One Liundred Courges, under profes 
Dr, Esenwein sors in Ilarvard. Brown, €orneil, an other 

leading colleges 


260-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence Schoo! 
IL Dept. 266, Springfield, Mass. 


ABook for 22 — 





























By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 


Contains information that is worth 
hundreds of dollars to any married 
couple or those contemplating mar- 
riage. Endorsed and recommended 
by the leading medical and religious 
critics throughout the United States. 
Unfolds the secrets of a happy mar- 
ried life, which are in many cases 
learned toolate. No other book like 
it to be had anywhere at the price. 
Note a few of the chapters. 


PARTI. Marriage and Its Advantages. Age at Which to Marry. 


The Law of Choice. Love Analyzed. Qualities the Man Should 
Avoidin Choosing. Qualitiesthe Woman Should Avoid in Choosing. 
The Anatomy and Physiology of Generation in Woman. The Anatomy 
and Physiology of Generation in Man. Amativeness: Its Use anil 


Abuse. The Law of Continence. Children: Their Desirability- 
The Law of Genius. 

PART II. The Conception of a New Tife. The Phvsiology of 
Inter-Uterine Growth. Period of Gestative Influence. Pregnancy: 
Its Signs and Duration. Disorders of Pregnancy. Confinement 
TWILIGHT SLEEP. Management of Mother and Child after 
Delivery. Period of Nursing Influence, Diseases peculiar to Women. 
Diseases peculiarto Men. Sterility and Impotence. SUBJECTS ON 
WHICH MORE MIGHT BE SAID. A Happy Married Life. 
How Secured. 

This book is 8% x6 inches in size, 114 inches thick, and contains 
400 pages with illustrations. Price $3.00 postpaid. Eight-page 
descriptive circular giving full and complete table of contents sent 
free to any address. Agents Wanted. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The regular price of ‘‘Science of a New Life’’ !s $3.00. In order 
to hurriedly introduce this work among the readers of this magazine, 






we will, for a limited time, send one copy only to any address. 
postage prepaid. upon receipt of 82.00. Furthermore, we wll 
agree to refund your money if, within 10 days of the receipt of the 
book, you find it is not worth many times what vou paid for it. 
Take advantage of this offer to-day, this minute, and you will 


never regret doing so. 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
9 ROSE STREET NEW YORK CITY 





“The Scignce of a New Life” 
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“Their trenches were a terrible sight. | 


Our artillery had battered them into | 
shapeless masses that looked like a sea 
with fragments. Arms and legs were 
sticking out that looked like the débris of 
a storm. Their bomb-proof shelters had | 
crumpied to bits, and all within were 
dead. Meanwhile our great guns and our 
little guns began to roar again. 

“The little ones found the trenches 
through which their reserves were com- 
ing, killing off an entire company, caught 
like rats in a trap. 

“Their poisoned curtain was behind us. 
They fought desperately, but with despair. 
Hundreds threw down their arms and 
surrendered. They saw it was no use, for 
our great guns were now on their rear 
positions, blowing them to bits and mak- 
ing it impossible for reinforcements to 
come up. But still they fought. Their 
undestroyed shelters were perfect citadels, 
manned with machine guns, but one by 
one we drove them out. We turned some 
of their own machine guns upon them and 
mowed them down. There were not 
enough left for more attacks, and they 
surrendered. 

“Just as I got this piece of shell through 
my shoulder I heard our cries of triumph 
to the right of me and to the left, far, 
far along what was their line but which 
now belonged to us, and our victory had 
only just begun.” 

* 


* * 


HE turmoil of war was in the back- 
ground. Thousands and scores of 
thousands of men were moving in 

steady columns forward and backward in 
queer tangles in a highway which, during 
a great battle, seems to have no purpose 
or meaning except to the directing brains 
of the Headquarters Staff. The roads 
were choked with vast convoys of trans- 
ports; with teams of mules harnesséd to 
wagon and gun-limbers; with trains of 
motor ambulances packed with wounded 
men; with infantry brigades plodding 
through slush and slime; with divisional 
cavalry halted in villages and great bi- 
vouacs in boggy fields. 

“The heroes of a week of battle passed 
and repassed in dense masses, in small 
battalions, in scattered groups. Famous 
regiments which had gained new fame in 
recent hours which will last through the 
unforgettable records of history went by 
silently, and no man cheered them. Le- 
gions of tall lads who a few months ago 
marched smart and trim down English 
lanes trudged toward the fighting lines 
under the burden of their heavy packs, 


(Continued on page x11") 


The Six Best Selling Books 


Here are the six best selling books in the 
United States and nearly all have been approved 
by the American Library Association. In all 
cases they are the regular cloth-bound editions. 
Titles as follows: 

MICHAEL O’HALLORAN. By 





Gene Strat- 


ton-Porter. Price, $1.35. 

K. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. Price, $1.35. 

FELIX vay. By F. Hopkinson Smith. 
Price, $1.3 

THE MONEY MASTER. By Sir Gilbert 
Parker. Price, $1.3 

A x —— By Winston Churchill. 
rice, $1 


HEART OF THE SUNSET. By Rex Beach. 
Price, $1.35. 

We will send you postpaid any or all of the 
above books at the publishers’ net publication 
prices as given. In addition we will give you 
free a membership card that will entitle you to 
buy thousands of good library and holiday books 


at discounts ranging all the way up to 80% 
from the publishers’ prices. Catalog free on 
application. 


Je are the oldest and largest mail order book- 


store in the United States. Established in 1884. 
We refer to any prominent New York publisher. 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 
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NOTABLE ante ag 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
Lampson Professor of English, Yale 


BROWNING, How To Kxow Him 


A lucid introduction and an inspirational guide- 
Browning 


book to Browning. Dr. Phelps lets 
speak for himself and, as a delightful 
preter, brings out his whole meaning 
Frontispiece. Large i2mo, Cloth, Index 
"rice $1.25 net 


inter 





Professor of English, Harverd 
CARLYLE, Iiow To Know Him 
Professor Perry surveys Carlyle’s life and 
work, makes his meaning and message clear, 
and points out his significance to Americans in 
these stirring times 
Frontisprece. Lerge 12m Cloth 


rue §$ 5 


index, 


BOOKS FOR PARENTS, TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS — 


BY WINIFRED SACKVILLE STONER 
NATURAL EDUCATION 


An interesting presentation of the methods of 
teaching by play used by Mrs. Stoner in the 
education of her daughter, Winifred, who, as a 
child, has attracted attention everywhere because 
cf her remarkable development, mentally and 
physically. 

Price $1.00 net. 


BY ARTHUR HOLMES 
Dean, Pennsyliania State College 
BACKWARD CHILDREN 
Written in popular style out of great scien 
tific knowledge to help those who are striving to 
help slow boys and girls and reclaim the mentally 
arrested. Discusses the causes and determina 
tion of backwardness, and practical methods of 
treatment in home and school. 
-rice $1.00 net. 


BY MRS. FREDERIC SCHOFF _ 
President of National Congress of Mothers 
Parent-Teacher Association 


THE WAYWARD CHILD 


Mrs. Schoff has investigated the cases of thou- 
sands of children and from this deep basis of 
practical knowledge has written this message to 
parents to help children to a better chance for 
useful and successful lives. 

Price $1.00 net. 


BY EDGAR JAMES SWIFT 
Author of Mind in the Making, etc. 


LEARNING BY DOING 


A book written to take hard and fast rules out 
of child-training and give each child a glad, 
good chance for the free, individual development 
of his native talent, his best inducement. 

Price $1.00 net. 


BY MARY G. HOOD, M.D. 

For Girls and the Mothers of Girls 

“A marvelous and valuable work; a compend 
of all that the mother should teach her girl as a 
sacred duty. I should like to put it in every 
home, to be studied seriously and reverently by 
mother and daughter.’ ’—Marion Harland. 

Tilustrated, 
Price $1.00 net. 


and 








BY MICHAEL F. GUYER 


Professor of Zoology, Umversity of 
BEING WELL-BORN 


An authoritative presentation of 
views rezarding the réle of here 
! treats helpfully 


Wisconsin 


present-day 
lity m our life 


his volume the problems of 


eugenics which are engaging attention to-day 
Pree $1 net 
BY WILLIAM HEALY 
Director Juvemie Psychopathic Institute, 
, ey 
A study of the various causes of stealing and 
practical remedies which can be applied in home, 
school and community 
Price $1.00 net 
ed E. A. KIRKPATRICK 
State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Sound advice to parents and educators on 
teaching children how to save, how to spend, 
and how to equip themselves for business and 
the conduct of household affairs 


Price $1.00 net 


BY IRVING KING 


essor of Education, 





Assistant Prof University of 


THE HIGH SGHOOL AGE 


Professor King undertakes in this book to give 
the parent the best modern knowledge of the 
“teen age,” the all-important age of adolescence 

the approved results of scientific study and ex- 
periment. Price $1.00 net, 


~ BY WILLIAM A. COOK 
Assistant Professor of Education, University of 
Colorado, and M, V. O'SHEA, Professor of 
Education, University of Wisconsin. 


THE CHILD AND HIS SPELLING 

Knowing how to spell is a business asset and 
a social necessity. Learning how to spell is a 
dificult matter. These authors have investigated 
the whole spelling question, devised a method 
that is simple and scientific, and made a list of 
all the words the average American uses and 
need know. *rice $1.00 net. 





BY GEORGE HERBERT BETTS 
FATHERS AND MOTHERS 
A book written not so much to remind par- 
ents of their responsibilities and obligations— 
though these are not lost sight of—as to inspire 
them with the beauty and privilege of training 
their children to be noble and useful men and 
women, a joy to themselves and the world. 
With frontispiece. *rice 75 cents net. 











BY FRANCIS TWEDDELL, M.D. 
HOW TO TAKE CARE OF THE BABY 


Brief, concise and authoritative manual, giving 
most approved principles and practice in the 
care, nursing, artificial feeding, common diseases 
and digestive disorders of children. 

A. L. A. Booklist. New edition completely re- 
written, 
Price 75 cents net. 





The publishers will send on approval any of the above books to any reader of this magazine 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’S NEW BOOK 
THE RILEY READER 


Miss Charity Dye, widely known for her unusual work in the teaching of English, 
of the entire collection of Riley’s poetry, 
a delightful variety, 


a careful study 
that will most appeal to children. There is 
of philosophy, of patriotism, of description, 
Ivith frontispiece in color by 
Cloth, 


New York 





of tender home 
Ethel Franklin Betts, 


60 cents net. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers 


has made 
and has chosen from it those poems 
including poems of reflection, 
feeling 

tllustrations by 


~ Indianapolis 


and many Will Vawter. 














Six College Graduates Wanted 


For Sales Managerships 


Excellent opening for the right men. 


Write 


before calling, state age, present employment 


and selling experience 


if any. 


A. W. SWAIN 


C/o Current Opinion 


134 West 29th Street, N. Y. C. 
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TO OUR READERS :—You will find this department helpful as a directory of books of various kinds and a convenience in making your 
purchases. You may order through tte CURRENT OPINION BOOK SHOP any of these books at publishers’ prices as given; also you 
are invited to write for information regarding any other Books or Authors in which you are interested. We can secure for you any book 
published whether listed below or not. Send draft, money order or postage with your order tt CURRENT OPINION BOOK SHOP, 
134 West 29th Street, New York, N. Y. 






The Little Iliad, by Maurice Hewlett. Making Money, by Owen Johnson. 

















; FICTION 


God’s Man, by George Bronson-How- 
ard. One of the few works of fic- 
tion that deserves to be called a novel, 
in the sense of the word when we 
speak of Dickens, for instance. Scene, 
New York and Long Island; time, 
present day; purpose, to show 
through the lives of three young men 
the social injustice of modern civiliza- 
tion; the ever waging war of right 
against might. Powerful, absorbing, 
original in both substance and style. 
Thirty-five speaking characters ap- 
peal to our every emotion. Bobbs- 


Merrill Co. Send $1.40. 





Wood and Stone, by John Cowper 
Powys, author of “Visions and 
Revisions,” ““The War and Cul- 
ture,”” is a strikingly original romance 
of an English Village. The author 
turns aside from the track of his 
contemporaries and resorts to models 
drawn from races who have bolder 
and less conventional views of litera- 
ture than the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Following the lead of Dostoevsky, 
he deals with that savage morbid 
struggle between normal: persons and 
people who are abnormal, unusual 
and nervously sensitive. The result 
is an exciting story which everyone 
will enjoy. Published by G. Arnold 
— New York. $1.50, postage 
c. 








How Do You—or Did You—Write 


Your Love Letters? Eleanor, 
a wealthy and busy young lady, 


The character and the part playe 
by the German husband of the 
**Helen” of this tale is Hewlettian 
satire that will make “The Little 
Iliad” the center of much discussion. 


d | 


German, English, French, Russian, | 
Italian and all other sympathizers will | 
enjoy and recommend this great | 


novel. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
publishers, Philadelphia. $1.35, 
postage 10c. 





Something New, by P. G. Wode- 


house. If you want “something 
new,” here it is! The chief char- 
acter’s a bug—a rare scarab. Its 
disappearance from a_ millionaire’s 
collection is followed by plots, coun- 
terplots and amusing mix - ups that 
will keep you convulsed with mirth. 
“Good, clean fun.”— New York 
Times. “That rare novelty —a 
really funny story.”” — Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. D. Appleton & Co., 
Illustrated. Send $1.47. 








induced her secretary to compose, | 
write, sign and mail love letters to | 


the man to whom she was engaged. 
The secretary wrote good letters, 
argued Eleanor. And the secretary 
did; with surprising results. Well 
worth reading is the novel which 
opens with this situation. It is ““The 
Wooing of Rosamond Fayre,” by 
Berta Ruck (Mrs. Oliver Onions), 
whose first novel, “His Official 
Fiancée,” published last Spring, is 
now in the 10th edition. All book- 
stores sell it. Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, New York. Send $t.35. 





Prudence of the Parsonage, by 


Ethel Hueston, bids fair to be a rival 
to Little Women. Seldom, indeed, 
is so much humor and good, whole- 
some, human nature found in such 
interesting form. It is a clean, enter- 
taining and uplifting piece of fiction, 
a story brimming with the fun and 
frolic of healthy girlhood and the 
spirit of universal good-will. All 
through this tale runs a delicate wild 
rose love story as old-fashioned as 
our grandmother’s sprigged delaine 


. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- | ——— RI 
gowns ae Seah 21 2 t«| A Gadel Salis Message. A de- 


pany, Publishers. Send $1.25 





The Prairie Wife, by Arthur Strin- 


ger. A genuinely sprightly and 
amusing narrative from the heart of 
a newly married girl who has fol- 
lowed her husband into the prairies 
of the Northwest, and there battles 
beside him for the crops that will 
mean their prosperity or their failure. 


The Prairie Wife is a tender book, | 


and above all, a satisfying book. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Pub- 
lishers. Send $1.25. 





The present market conditions of wild 
speculation exactly parallel the theme 
of this exciting new Johnson novel of 
which the New York Times says: 
“A first-rate novel of New York life. 
The author has put the feverish ex- 
citement of Wall Street into a thor- 
oughly human and moving story, 
lighted at every step by a drama of 
young love . . . handled with fresh- 
ness and charm.” Illustrated by 
Flagg. Wrapper in gold. Stokes. 
$1.35 net. 





OUT OF THE ORDINARY 





Young Hilda at the Wars, by Arthur 


Gleason. The true story of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gleason’s experiences during a 
year of service on the Belgian battle 
front with the famous Monro ambu- 
lance, which has been under heavier 
fire than any other. Unique, absorb- 
ing, written with the quality that dis- 
tinguishes this writer’s earlier work, 
this volume stands out a vital, living 


thing. Stokes. $1.00 net. 














The Log of a Non-Combatant, by 


Horace Green. An account of the 
adventures of a young American in 
the war zone. As staff correspondent 
of the New York Evening Post, and 
later as the bearer of dispatches to 
and from Berlin, the author was very 
close to the center of events and met 
with many interesting and illuminating 
experiences. Fully illustrated. $1.25 
net. At all bookstores. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 4 Park Street, 


Boston. 





lightfully quaint book in which Catha- 
rine Shepherd, a belle of Colonial Vir- 
ginia, discloses the beauty secrets of 
the bewitching women of her day. 
Her hand-made volume, treasured as 
an heirloom more than a_ hundred 
years, is now exactly reproduced, 
both the handwriting and the water 
color illustrations. It delights all who 
see it. Ass a curio, or as a gift for 
every occasion, it is charmingly ideal 
Published by C. H. Graves Co., 
Philadelphia. Colonial edition $1.00, 
de Luxe $2.00, postpaid. 


















with all their smartness soiled by the busi- 
ness of war, but splendid to see because 
of their hardiness and strength and the 
enduring look they had. 


trenches toward that Loos redoubt 

where at last I stood in the center of 
the whole battle line. There was the smell 
of death in those narrow, winding ways. 
One poor fellow whom death had taken 
almost at the entranceway knelt with his 
head bent as tho in prayer. 

“T was in the center of the great field 
of fire, with the enemy’s batteries on one 
side and ours on the other. In sweeping 
semicircles the shells of all these batteries 
went crying through the air with high, 
whining sighs, which ended in the cough 
of death. The roar of the guns was in- 
cessant and very close. The enemy was 
sweeping a road to my right, and his 
shells went overhead with a continual 
rush, passing our shells, which answered 
back. The whole sky was filled with 
these thunderbolts, many of them being 
“Jack Johnsons,’ which raised a volume 
of black smoke where they fell. 

“Passing over the parapets we saw the 
whole panorama of the battleground. It 
was but an ugly naked plain rising up to 
Hulluch and Haisnes on the north, falling 
down to Loos on the east from where we 
stood, and rising again to Hill 7o, still 
further east and a little south. The villages 
of Haisnes and Hulluch fretted the sky- 
line, and Fosse No. 8 was a black wart 
between them. The Tower Bridge, close 
by in the town of Loos, was the one great 
landmark which broke the monotony of 
the desolation. 

“No infantry attack was taking place; 
no men moved about this ground; the only 
moving things were shells which vomited 
up earth and smoke and steel as they burst 
in all directions over the whole zone. We 
were shelling Hulluch and Haisnes and 
Fosse No. 8 with intense and concentrated 
fire. The enemy was retaliating by scat- 
tering shells over the town of Loos and 
our new line between Hill 7o and the 
chalk pit and the whole length of our line 
from north to south. 

“Only two men moved about above the 
trenches. They were two khaki boys 
carrying a German gas cylinder, and 
they went on their way whistling as tho 
it were a nice healthy spot under the 
autumn sun. They shouted out a cheery 
answer to our question: 

“*There are the German trenches.’ These 
trenches, now ours, run across the open 
ground. There was the famous Loos re- 
doubt through which ‘Kitchener’s men’ 
had stormed their way in the dawn of 
that Saturday morning which began our 
advance. The dead were still heaped 
about it, a mass of horror. Down below 
in the town of Loos they were digging out 
the dead from deep cellars and taking 
them away for burial and piling up Ger- 
man helmets, Gerinan letters and German 
weapons, and the great store of booty 
which had fallen into our hands. 

“Among the ruins of the town, which 
has been shelled continuously since last 
December, were civilians who had lived 
here all the time. One woman, who came 
creeping out of her cellar to greet the 
British victors, is quietly peeling potatoes 
for the newcomers. Apart from the rub- 
bish of masonry in the streets and the 
litter of broken rifles and scraps of cloth- 
ing, there is already no outward sign of 
the fierce fighting which made a hell of 
the town on September 25. It is only an- 
other ruined place like scores of villages 
around.” 


|: WAS a long walk through narrow 
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Pius X. 





A Few of the Many 
Contributors 





“What Do 
People Say?” 





For the busy man and 
woman, this encyclopedia 
is especially serviceable. 
The illustrations are an 
importaut feature of this 
— 

- Silverman, D.D., 
Baebi Temple Buanuel. 
New York City. 





It may be justly called a 
contribution to the cause 
of popular enlightenment. 

Jacob A. Riis, 
Author and Lecturer. 





It is a useful and timely 
educational teol, to place 
in the hands of the Amer- 
ican people. 

John Vance Cheney, 
Librarian, The Newb ber 
ry Library, Chicago, Ml, 





Could I own but one en- 
cyclopedia, | should prefer 
the NewStandard”’ toany 
other. It is an ideal work, 

Champ Clark 
Speaker of the 
62ud Congress, 


House : 





A most admirable work 
—iliustratious are tine and 
the type and paper excel 
lent. Wm. L. Felter, 

Principal Girls’ High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





It is, indeed, the” finest 
example of the artof pre- 
senting ell essential facts, 
lucidly.in logical sequence, 
and in the fewest words 
possible, that has ever 


come to my notice, 

Cc. F. Cart 

Sunday Editor, 
lyu Eagle. 
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THE NEW STANDARD 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


At Last, an Absolutely High-Grade Encyclo- 
pedia Priced Within Range of Every Home 


You have always wanted an encyclopedia. Perhaps you have 
never seen your way clear to giving yourself and your family 
that kind of an encyclopedia you want for your home, because 
the right kind has heretofore cost too much. Well, here is your 
opportunity. The highest quality at a phenomenally low price. 
To-day, as never before, subjects relating to men and measures 
are under discussion in magazines, newspapers, and in the 
homes. The school children bring home questions for investiga- 
tion and reference, the books you read, the lectures and ser 
mons you hear all suggest questions you would like to look up 
The up-to-date man must know his facts or where to find them; 
and finding them must-be able to rely upon them; the sourccus 
of his information must be authoritative. 

Various encyclopedias are on the shelves of the book-stores; 
but most all of them are expensive and many are out of date. 
Realizing this and that the man of affairs wants an unprejudiced, 
authoritative and complete reference work at a moderate price, 
a large company of distinguished authorities has produced the 
New Standard Encyclopedia, and this work is designed for the 
home, to be used by wife, mother, sister or daughter as well as 
by the men of the home. 


No Need to Wait Longer for a Complete, 
Authoritative Encyclopedia 


Broad and Unprejudiced in Point of View 

To every thoughtful reader the question is not “Shall I buy 
an encyclopedia?” but “WHICH encyclopedia shall I buy?” 
The New Standard is the instant answer to this question. It 
was created to fill your demand. The editors and contributors 
include more than 200 leaders in their respective fields, each 
writing on those subjects which he has made his life work and 
study. So Andrew Carnegie writes on the Manufacture of Steel 


in the United States, and G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark 
University, on Education; while Cardinal Gibbons writes on 
Catholicism, and Charles Arthur Conant on Money and Trusts 


60,000 SEPARATE ARTICLES 
(Nearly 10,000 more than the highest- priced encyclopedia published) 


The discriminating man insists upon three attributes in an 
encyclopedia. : 
The first is reliability. The New Standard is the product 


of over two hundred of the greatest scholars of modern times 


The second is completeness. This premier reference work 
contains 60,000 articles, 3,000 illustrations, and 150 colored 
plates and maps. It is the most satisfactory encyclopedia for 


home and general use. 

The third factor is its up-to-dateness, 
critics are the most enthusiastic 
Standard 


Exceptionally Well-Made 


and the most exacting 
owners and users of the New 


markably low price that every- 
one can afford. It should be 


The New Standard is ex- placed, without delay, in every 
ceptionally well made. It is emt P , 
ci goo 10me. 
well bound and well printed 
on fine paper. There are Send the Coupon Today 
9,000 pages. We will send you a beauti- 

The work is so convenient- fully bound booklet describing 
ly arranged alphabetically with this work. It will tell you 
headings and subheadings, that about the advantages of this 
any reference can be found reference book. It includes 
more quickly and more easily specimen pages of the type 
than a name and address can matter, illustrations in color 
be found in a city directory. and black and white, as well 
The type is large and distinct, as_ maps. 
the maps and illustrations are We cannot mention the 
printed from the finest plates. price here, but we can say 

These twelve massive vol- that you will be surprised 
umes in their black and gold when you find out for how 
binding will be a credit to little money and on _ what 
any American home. The set easy terms this really good 
is everything the best ency- encyclopedia can be had. 


can be at the re- 
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FICTION 


By SIR 
The Money Master  cinserT PARKER 


‘All the people of the money-master’s world are real and 
living; faults, failings, sins, sorrows, charms, repulsion, 
there is no doubt of their identity, their spell of pleasing. The 
narrative itself has grace and distinction. The atmosphere 
is refreshingly unlike that of most novels of the day.””—Chi- 
cago Herald. 

“Gilbert Parker, always at his best in the setting which 
he has given ‘The Money Master,’ has in no way fallen short 
of the expectations of his admirers in his new book.’’—Kan- 
sas City Slar. Cloth, $1.35 net; Leather, $1.50 net 


Heart of the Sunset _ By REX BEACH 


Rex Beach’s foot is on his native heath again in his new 
novel of the Mexican border—for his heath is wherever the 
wind blows out of doors and men and women are not too 
much bound by conventions of dwellers in crowded places. 
Real incidents of before and after the landing at Vera Cruz 
are transmuted by Rex Beach into colorful, humorous 
romance. Illustrated. $1.35 net 


The Rainbow Trail 


-U. 8. Consul. 


OF PERMANENT INTEREST 
By WILLIAM 
Years of My Youth 5% 


DEAN HOWELLS 


Here at last William Dean Howells has written down as 
an important contribution to American literature the inter- 
esting facts of his life up to the time he went abroad as 
And not the facts only, but the early impres- 
sions and numerous influences which went to mold the man 
and the writer in his different Ohio homes, and the chron- 
icling of his early literary successes. 

Crown S8vo. $1.50 net 


The Story of a Pioneer 


By DR. ANNA HOWARD SHAW 
With the Collaboration of ELIZABETH JORDAN 
The world knows Anna Howard Shaw, but it does not 
yet know the side of her revealed in this brilliant, intimate 
story of her life—a story as interesting as any novel. The 
Journal of Education says: ‘Every aspiring young woman 
should read ‘The Story of a Pioneer.’ Dr. Shaw is one of 
the great American personalities, and the story of her life is 
vital.” Illustrated. $2.00. net 


The Man Jesus 








By ZANE GREY 





















“Has an effect like that of a |-ACRES:-OF-| en See 
strong, cold wind blowing through DIAMONDS A wonderful appreciation and 
a heated, scented chamber. Not that eal interpretation of the towering fig- 
the romance is intrinsically chilly; AND THEIR DISCOVERER ure of all history. Each century 
on the contrary, it overflows with paints the prophet of Nazareth in 
warmth and color. But its passion Re, its own costume; writes of Him 
is robust and primitive, its tone Me, out of its peculiar needs and hopes. 
sturdy and wholesome, its feeling Mary Austin, believing that the 
that of the wonderful, widespread- time has come for a new valuation 
ing plains. The action is of His humanity, has written this 
quick and harmonious, the end all wonderful book — A Book That 
that could be asked by the lover of Will Live. Crown 8vo, $1.20 net 
romantic happiness.”” — Chicago 
Herald. Illustrated. §1.35 net be College Sons and 

The Bachelors By RUSSELL H. CONWELL College Fathers 
By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT A wonderful source of inspiration, By HENRY S. CANBY 
A strong story of American life the idea of which has shaped thou- 


—an impressive portrayal of vary- 


ing types of men affected in differ- ness. It tells, in 
ent ways by college ideals in meet- story of success. 
ing the world as we know it to-day. Diamonds,” 


The action moves steadily forward 


: . ; count of Dr. 
with cumulative interest to a dra- 





matic and unexpected climax. And head of a great university. 
of course where there are “bach- Illustrated. $1 
elors” there must be romantic 


sands of lives into success and happi- 
human _ terms, 
Besides 
the book contains an ac- 
Conwell’s own career as 
soldier, lawyer, preacher, lecturer, and 


A Book for Every Parent Who Has Sent 
or Will Send a Son to College 


Full of enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject, the author makes clear how 
the welfare of the community and 
of the colleges are bound up to- 
gether. He looks at American uni- 
versity education from three points 
—the student, the professor, and 


the 
“Acres of 


$1.00 net 








complications. Frontispiece $1.35 net 


. - By MARIA 
Over Paradise Ridge Thompson Daviess 


A love story bright with youthful enthusiasm, the fresh- 
ness of outdoor life, and the charm of Southern girlhood. The 
heroine of this novel of the Tennessee highlands is as femi- 
nine and charming as the reader had a right to expect Miss 
Daviess’s heroines to be. A rich young poet offers her the 
life she believes she most cares for—and she has to choose 
between him and her old friend—the pride of his college— 


who has become a farmer. Illustrated. $1.00 net 
By COMPTON 
Plashers Mead MACKENZIE 


A novel of rare charm is this very modern and romantic 
love story by the most promising of the younger English nov- 
elists. The elusive beauty of the author’s style and his ex- 
quisite descriptions of rural England call to mind the paint- 
ings of Burne-Jones and the visions of William Morris. But 
it is the story itself, the reacting of a man and woman upon 
each other’s personality, which will make this new book as 
muck talked of as the author’s “Sinister Street,” very nearly 
the best-selling novel in England at the present moment. 

Frontispiece $1.35 net 


the result achieved. $1.20 net 


Australian Byways 
By NORMAN DUNCAN 


A chatty, leisurely account of a trip along the outskirts 
of Australian civilization. The big cities were merely passed 
through, and the journeying was principally by stage-coach, 
on camel-back, or small costal steamers from West Australia 
to New Guinea. Landing at Freemantle, the author’s party 
started out for the jarah bush, and soon came to the gold- 
fields. Illustrated. $1.75 net 


In Vacation America 
By HARRISON RHODES 


Coming at a time when vacations in Europe are imprac- 
ticable, Mr. Rhodes’s delightful picture of the varied possi- 
bilities of our own country as a field for every sort of 
pleasant recreation is sure to be doubly welcome. Winter 
and summer resorts are covered in a running narrative 
that is delightful reading and of practical value to those 
seeking new fields for vacations. 

Illustrated. $1.50 net 
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At the critical age of middle life 


To grow old gracefully! This is the hope of every man and 
woman at the critical age of middle life. To keep the mind fresh, 
the body active—to keep from too-early “slowing up” with the 
weight of advancing years—to be able to resist the attack of disease 
with the same certainty as in younger days—this is the hope of the 
middle-aged. 

And here the kindly help of Sanatogen brings most’ gratifying 
results. Embodying purest albumen and organic phosphorus, Sana- 
togen is easily assimilated into the system; it feeds the depleted 
cells and tissues, restores energy, reawakens the appetite, and 
strengthens the organism so that it is better able to withstand the 
inroads of disease. ‘ 

Many indeed are those who, after using Sanatogen, can say with 
John Burroughs, the venerable naturalist : 


“My sleep is 50 per cent. better than it was a year ago, and my mind 
‘and strength are much improved.” 


Or with the Hon. Wm. E. Chandler, former Sec’y of the Navy, 
who writes: 
“Sanatogen is a pleasant nutriment for cases of impaired digestion. 
It strengthens without irritating and promotes vitality in feeble folks.” 
Famous men and women almost without number have given 
grateful praise for the restorative aid of Sanatogen, and over 21,000 
physicians—after watching it in their daily practice—have written 
their belief jn Sanatogen. To guard against the pitfalls of advanc- 
ing years, Sanatogen can be helpful also to you, 
Sanatogen is sold by good druggists everywhere from $1.00 up. 
Grand Prize, International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913 


SANATOGEN 


ENDORSED BY OVER 21000 PHYSICIANS 





for “The Art of Living,” a charming little booklet by Richard Le Gallienne, the popu- 
lar poet-author, touching on Sanatogen’s kindly help and giving other interesting aids 
in the quest for contentment and better health. The book is free. Tear this off as a 
reminder to write THe BAUER CHEMICAL Co., 26-E Irving Place, New York. 









Be an Expert 


. Stop Forgetting 
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Accountant 


There are abundant opportunities for advancement, 
power and big pay for the expert accountant in every large 
city. Incomes of $3000 to $5000 annually are not uncommon, 
LET US TRAIN YOU BY MAIL 


at home in your sparetime. Earn while we learn, and 


°° 
Increase Your Efficiency 
The secret of business and social suc- 
cess is the ability to remember. 1 can 
make your mind an intallible classified 
index from which you can zustant/y 
select thoughts, facts, figures, names, 
faces. Enables you to concentrate, 
‘ self-controi, overcome bash 












receive training under direct supervision of Wm. A. Chase fulness, think on your feet, address 
Ex-Pres. American Ass’n C P, A. Examiners Course an audience. Easy. Simple. The 
prepared by noted experts. Covers every feature. Pre- result of 20 years’ experience in de- 
pares forC P. A. examinationsin anystate Costis small veloping memories of thousands of 
—easy payments. Previous experience unnecessary—in- students. Write today for copy of my 


struction adapted to each student’s individual needs Our 
training qualifies you from the ground up—elementary and 
advanced accounting, auditing, business organization etc. Prof. 
SPECIAL REDUCED RATE OFFER Henry 
Write NOW for present reduced rate scholarship partic- Dickson, 
ulars, and free book of accountancy facts. Do it NOW! Principal 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept.H-129 Chicago | Dickson School of Memory, 975 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


book ‘‘How to remember’’ and Copy- 
righted tutensely interesting Mem- 
ory Test Free, also how to obtain 
FREE copv of my book ‘‘How to 
Speak in Public."’ 
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A WOMAN UNDER SHELL 
FIRE 


[An extraordinary personal revelation 
of the terror caused by German siege 
guns is sent by Ellen A. La Motte, an 
American trained nurse, to The Atlantic. 
She joined the French field relief corps 
at Dunkirk during the bombardment in 
June. Explosive shells weighing a ton 
came from the monster guns at Dix- 
mude, twenty miles away. They rose 
seven miles in air on their way. Her 
war story is one of the few that have 
appeared in print from a woman.]| 


& WERE approaching the station, 
a bare, meagre little brick build- 
ing, with a hot open square in 
front of it, and were making our way 
across this sunny place, when suddenly 
a terrible roar burst upon us. Just be- 
hind the station, three hundred yards 
away, a shell fell with appalling, rending 
crash! The bombardment had begun. 
We stood still, looking in all direc- 
tions for a place of safety, for one of 
those flapping signs, Refuge en cas 
d’alerte, that we had passed in other 
parts of the town. None were to be 
seen. We had lost our bearings, and 
knew not where to turn. Y. indicated 
the station with a nod. ‘Well, not there, 
at all events,’ she remarked significantly 
‘Railways are always a target.’ As we 
paused, high-powered military motors 
shot past us, the occupants waving to us 
to fly. In the distance, men dashed along 
the streets at full speed, running for their 
lives. They had an objective: they knew 
where they were going, what shelter they 
were seeking, where to run. But we were 
helpless. The surrounding houses were 
shattered and blank, giving no signs of 
life, of aid, of assistance. We dared not 
run, we did not know where to run. Ob- 
viously not toward the little station, but 
where? Danger was everywhere, in the 
open spaces, under the walls of houses. 
There was no one to direct us. A donkey- 
cart trotted by in the distance, the owner 
frantically beating the little animal with 
a whip. Its tiny feet fairly twinkled over 
the cobblestones, yet for all that its prog- 
ress seemed slow. Still, it was being 
lashed onward to some place of refuge, 
of security—driven in some definite di 
rection. 


GAIN a military motor flew by, and 
A again the occupants waved to us to 

run. Yes, that was it, run—but 
where? The waving arms indicated the 
wide horizon—we saw before us only 
blank, deserted streets. We made our 
way down a narrow alley between shut- 
tered houses, and presently found our- 
selves by the bank of a canal. There was 
a curious sense of safety in the proximity 
of water, yet a motor-boat sped along the 
canal, the men on it shouting to us to fl 
To fly—where? And after all, where 













ac 








to 








couid our short flight carry us? Out of 
range of those awful shells, that trav- 
eled twenty-two miles in a few seconds? 
As well wait here as a few hundred feet 


away. Why run? 


And all the while the siren whistled | 


—a long, wailing, melancholy moan, ris- 
ing and falling in the summer air, It 
was the police warning of danger, the 
signal to the townspeople to hide. So 
we stood irresolute on the canal bank, 
waiting. I faced toward the guns. The 
horrible thing would pitch in front of me. 
I turned about, in the gpposite direction 
—it would fall there. Never for a second 
was there any fear of death, but an 
agonizing fear of the concussion, of a 
jaw torn off, of a nose smashed in. A 
pile of new red tiles lay on the canal 
bank, and I heard Y. remark slowly, 





drawlingly, ‘These will fly in every di- | 


rection, fly in a thousand pieces; they 
are awful!’ A million cutting fragments! 
1 moved away from them toward a patch 
of glowing yellow weeds—yellow flowers, 
golden, triumphant, unterrified. I wanted 
to sit down among them. It seemed a 
calm, sensible thing to do. One move 
was as good as another. 

In that fearful moment, there was not 
one intellectual faculty 1 could call upon. 
There was nothing in past experience, 
nothing of will-power, of judgment, of 
intuition, that could serve me. I was 
beyond and outside and apart from the 
accumulated experience of a lifetime. My 
intelligence was worthless in this mo- 
ment of supreme need. Every decision 
would be wrong, every movement. would 
be in the wrong direction, and it was also 
wrong to stand still. Right, left, for- 
ward, backward, there was no intellectual 
power to direct my steps. 


E STOOD in a little open triangle 

—on one side the water, on the 

other two sides rows of closed, 
empty houses. One of these houses had 
been destroyed during some 
bombardment; the upper part was blown 
away, and green canvas was stretched 
over the gaping, demolished roof. But 
as I looked at it, a woman sudderly ran 
into the square, rushed up to the door of 
this ruined house, beat upon it and was 


previous 


admitted. Sanctuary! 

I shouted to Y. “Quick! quick! That 
house! They’ve got a cellar!’ We flew 
across to the door—all that was left | 


standing of that crumpled building—and 
beat upon it, over and over again. Would 
they never answer, would they never let 
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us in? The next shell must come any 
second now, any second now. We | 
pounded frantically on the door. It 


opened suddenly and a man stood there. 
“Let us in,” we cried. “Let us in! 
you a cellar?” 
“But yes,” he answered courteously. 
“Enter quickly—there is not much time.” 
He led the way down a narrow pas- 
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24 Volumes 
80,000 Articles 
30,000 More Than 
Any Other Standard 
Encyclopedia 
Latest Information 
New Type 

New Illustrations 
New Maps 

Rich Bindings 
Lowest Price NOW 
Easy Payments 


Join the Society for the 
, Prevention of Useless Giving 


Be a wise Santa Claus this year. 
fripperies, that please only for the moment, and 
spend the merriest imaginable Christmas and the 
happiest succession of years to come. 

Can you fancy a gift that will compliment, delight 
and permanently 
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benefit half as much as the 


New International 
Encyclopaedia 


SECOND EDITION 


THAT this Second Edition is a complete, 
thorough revision, edited by Frank 
Moore Colby and Talcott Williams, two 
of the most brilliant cyclopedists of the 
day; that it is published by Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York, makers of encyclopz- 
dias for thirty years? 


THAT you can secure this great work 


NOW at the LOWEST PRICE? 


THAT you can purchase it on easy 
terms? 
THAT this gift is indispensable to the 


whole family—you included? 


THAT the next latest encyclopedia to 
the New International is five years old? 


THAT knowledge of the momentous hap- 
penings of these five years is more vital 
now than that of all the previous cen- 
turies of human thought and activity? 
Of course you do. Then 


Write For The FREE 80-Page Book 


It tells about this New International Encyclopedia, made in America, which the educa 


tional world has accepted as the 
American interests for American readers.” 


“Best and fullest in existence as an encyclopedia of 
It contains sample pages, showing the clear, 
legible typography, the easy, interesting style written in 


English you can understand; 


note the specimen illustrations, the splendid maps, the rich, durable bindings, the thin, 


tough opaque special paper that makes the 


Book NOW. 


volumes a 


pleasure to handle. Get This 


Read this letter from the Rev. W. W. Brown, Secretary of International Sunday School 


Association: 


“Frequent use of the New International Encyclopedia has clearly proven its great 


value. 
ment. i 
discovery and knowledge easily accessible. 


I find it superior to all others in its breadth of treatment and accuracy of state- 
Its method of indexing makes its large store of historical information and scientific 
Its carefully selected bibliography readily opens 
up the way to further investigation for the inquiring student. 


Its accompanying volume of 


suggestive courses for reading and study provides the foundation for a liberal education.” 
Realize that—‘‘a liberal education” in your own home; an ever ready “Alma Mater” 
whose distinguished faculty, hundreds strong, has hunted up and arranged for your in- 
stant use all the knowledge of the world, down to the present time. 


Knowledge means efficiency; efficiency leads to opportunity; 


and when opportunity knocks 


at the door be ready to receive her with open arms—you and yours 
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Presently another knock sounded on 
A { J ’ | . H O Re my the street door above, and after an in- 
terval our host led down another woman, 

Have you manuscript copy, not LESS than 


25,000 words, you intend for BOOK issue? We| a refugee like ourselves. Intense calm 
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win Markham, William Walker 
Atkinson, Orison Swett Marden, 
Edward B. Warman, A.M., Horatio 
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ADDRESS our hosts for their hospitality, and we |9 ROSE STREET NEW YORK CITY 





























rose too, thanked them, and followed the | SPECIAL PAPERS, ADDRESSES, ORATIONS, 


woman imto the street... . 
That interminable walk through Dun- 


kirk! In all directions we could see 


shattered houses; streets and sidewalks | 


littered with broken glass, fallen bricks | 
and rubbish; gaping walls open to the 
heavens. It was terrible to pass through 
those hot streets, wondering, as we 
walked, whether we should reach Malo 
before the guns began again. It was like 
walking in a nightmare, dragging leaden 
legs, with the terror that with 
dreams. A wrong turning, a false direc- 
tion, and we should lose precious mo- 
ments—those moments while the great 
guns cooled. And then, as turn after 
turn, street after street brought us nearer 
our destination, the awful tension relaxed 
We were in action. Escaping, escap- 
ing! 

HELLS began falling again during 

lunch, and we finished our meal in 

the twilight of the shuttered room. 
One struck the ground about a hundred 
yards to the side of, another in a field 
half a kilometer in front of, the hotel. 
Every ten or fifteen minutes they fell, 
and then we went upstairs to the balcony 
to watch them. Some passed directly 
over us; a few fell short, on one side or 
the other. 

As the afternoon wanes, a high sea 
wind has sprung up, which seems to de- 
flect them, and they are falling nearer 
and nearer. We have nothing to do but 
sit and watch them. So here we are, 
six of us, calm, smiling, apparently in- 
different. Underneath, however, is a ter- 
rible tension as each shell falls, and the 
tension in the intervals of waiting is still 
more awful. We are in the direct line 
of fire, with no hospital, no work, no 
occupation of any sort. If we had, it 
would be different. Should we desert 
now, take refuge in any of the ambu- 
lances that are below, that would so wil- 
lingly carry us to a place of safety, the 
authorities would consider it an indica- 
tion of how we would stand by our pa- 
tients under fire. So here we all sit on 
the balcony of this flimsy little hotel, 
wondering where the next shot will fall. 
The hotel has no cellar; it is a cheap 
frame structure that would collapse like 
a house of cards.... 


comes 











I am writing this to kill time; yet as 
each shell strikes I spring to the window, 
and my chair falls backwards, while the | 
others laugh. I start at each explosion, 
strain-my eyes for the cloud of smoke— | 
who knows in what direction it will ar- | 
rive—before us, to right, to left? Are| 

| 
| 


they carrying past our tinderbox of a 
hotel? Is the next one going to fall short 
and strike? 

Beneath the balcony, restless towns- | 
people wandering up and down the beach, | 
seeking shelter, and knowing that there | 
is none. Old men, old women leading 
children, with dogs following—up and 
down they wander, to and fro, backward 
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You Can Break the Shackles 





What This Book 
Teaches You 


How to overcome Timid 
ity. 

How to conquer Bashful 
ness. 


How to have “nerve.” 


How to demand “your 
own.”’ 


How to face people you 
have always felt inter 
ior to. 


How to develop Self-Con 
fidence. 

How to deal with people 
on their own level. 


How to successfully face 
embarrassing situations. 

How to * ‘rise to the occa- 
sion 

How to be Forceful and 
Dominant. 

Howto eliminate Nervous 
ness In dealing with big 
men. 


How to act calmly and 
naturally on occasions 
that usually excited you. 

How to banish Fear, phys 
ical as well as mental. 

How to stop worry. 

How to become a Man 
among men. 

How to get rid of Super- 
stition. 

How to face old age 
calmly. 

How to maintain poise 
in public 

How to cont yourself in 
Businessas weil asin the 
Home. 

How to develop courage 
to swing big deals 


How to dominate Circum- 
stances. 

How to defy old-time hab 
its of Hesitation, 

How to insure a bealthy, 
virile, intrepid grade of 
Brau. 


How to stir into electrical! 
activity, latent leader- 
ship qualities, which Na- 
ture bas tucked into the 
make-up of every nor- 
mal man or woman. 

How to mass the myriad 
cell-forces of your Mind 
into a strong, tearing, 
goal-gaining plan of con- 


How to break open the 
door to a new world of 
T hinking—rare in 
beauty, practical in ap- 
plication. 

How to blaze the way to 
unthought.of flelds of 
8eli-ex pression. 

How toadd to your phys 
ical buoyancy a tingle 
and zest hitherto miss 
ing. i 

How to impress others 
with your poise, pur- 
pose and power, 


A complete list of con 
tents would almost fill 
this page. 











Do you lack confidence in meeting other people? 
Are you conscious of another's personality and your 
own lack of it? Do you feel inferior to others? Are 
you superstitious about anything? Do you worry 
about your loved ones or about conditions? Are you 
afraid of approaching old age? Do you seem to be 
blinded by petty fears? Are you frightened in public? 
Are you afraid of your ability to “put things over 
Are you afraid to assert yourself in your home or in 
business? Do you fear the opinion of others? Have 
you the courage of your convictions? Do things that 
other men and women are doing seem impossible of 
accomplishment by you? Are you afraid to go in 
business for yourself or afraid to take the risks you 
used to? Are you able to brush aside all obstacles 
in order to arrive at your destination? Are you con- 
scious of your power, self-confident and eager, de- 
manding what you want, or do you stand cringing, 
hat in hand, and whine for it? If any of these 
subjects even touch on your condition, “Culture of 
Courage” will prove a godsend! 

Fear of self—fear of people—fear of the future 
fear of things—fear for others (worry)—are what 
keep men and women down when they should and 
could be on top. 

But not until the shackles are broken—not until 
fear is eliminated—not until courage is properly culti- 
vated, can man come into his own. 


“Culture of Courage” 


by Frank Channing Haddock, Ph.D. 

This great work by the famous author of “Power 
of Will”—a_ scientist whose name ranks with James, 
Royce, and Bergson, is not an inspirational book which 
merely admonishes you to “Destroy Your Fears’ and 

“Be Courageous.” ‘Instead, it is a practical course in 
how to overcome each particular kind of human fear, 
physical as well as mental, to which we are all-sub- 
jected. It contains actual principles, rules, methods, 
and exercises which any one can easily follow and 
become ten times bigger—ten times more successful 
—ten times happier than you had even dared hope. 


A Ghost-Scattering Searchlight 


In “Culture of Courage” the author opens up into some of the 
most important problems in existence: he throws a ghost-scattering 
- archlight into the shadows that have scared people from rich fields 

life; he tears away the straw-and.gossamer evtanglement which 
le held men and women in subjection; he pulls off the imagina- 
tion-created masks of vsrious fears, superstitions and bugaboos which 
in all ages have paralyzed the brain’s energies and constantly din 
ned into eager ears the failure slogans ‘I’m afraid,” ‘I dare not 
try.” “I haven't the ability.” ete. 

As you study this new system. you will learn definitely how Reason, 
Thought, Analysis, and Sanity can scatter to the high heavens the 
senseless visions of fear that are causing unutterable 
losses, embarrassments, and failures. 

This book will startle you, will awaken strains of 
thought that may easily change the entire course of 
your career, just as it has that of thousands of other 
ae men and women in all walks of life who have learned 

its wonderful back-bone building secrets, 


Send No Money While published in book form 


“Culture of Courage’ is a com- 
prehensive system ey courage-building and contains 
more material than many #25 correspondence courses. 
It bas 14 main divisions, and fills 460 pages, Beautifully 
bound in bhalf-leather. gold top leaves, big readable print 
~— yet the price is only 83.00, and we are offering it for 
five days’ examination without a penny from you in 
advance 

Send no money—merely mail the coupon enclosing 
your business card or giving a reference. If. atter you 

ave it in your heme, sou feel you can afford net to 
own this wonderfai guide to a broader life, to things 
worth while, send it back. The examination will not 
have cost youa penny, Tear out, fill in and mail the cou- 
pon right now before you turn this page, as this an 
nouncement may not appear in this magazine again, 


PELTON PUB. CO. 


61 L Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 
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460 pp. 
Half Leather 
Gold Top 
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of Fear! 








What Readers Say: 


“In it I found rules, 
principics and regimes 
which make it worth 
its weight in gold to 
me,”’— District Attorney 
Goodwin, Oil City, Pa. 

“It is a ‘wonder.’ The 
more one reads it the 
more forceful ideas he 
can draw from ng 
storehouse.” —J. F. 

Pres, Nat. 8c hool - c 
Sales’p., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

“It is simply magnifi- 
cent: I shall aor 
recommend it and wis 
Ata a a could read 
i . I, Hall, Roches- 
ter, rn Y. 

“lt stands absolutely 
at the head of anything 
Ihave evercome across; 
Mr. Haddock is certain- 
iy a Master Mind. As 
a teacher I can say that 
no greater good could 
come than the absolu- 
tion from superstition 
this book brings about.” 
—James Straitwell, Rey- 
noldsville, Pa. 

“These books are a 
gold mine of energizing 
material for the pro- 

A. 


gressive mind.”’—A. 
Martin, M. D., Pierce, 
Neb. 


“Enclosed is my 
check; send another 
copy.”— W. H. Smith, 
Pres. Herring-Hali Mar- 
vin Safe Corp., New 
York. 

“I have read ‘Culture 
of Courage.’ Shall want 
anything its author 
may produce. This is 
the most sincere trib- 
ute Ican pay the book, 
—C, A. Drinkwitz, Fvan- 
ston, Ill. 

** Culture of Courage’ 
is superb. It is clear, 
forceful, scientific. prac- 
tical in every form and 
manner: ALIVE with 
the rich, the high, the 
ideal, the sublime. It’s 
an inspiration from be- 
ginning toend. IT JUS- 
TIFIES ALL CLAIMS” 

F. Stanley Perera, Res. 
Master, Wesley College, 
Colombo, Ceylon. 

“Enclosed is a check 
for which send me an 
other copy for one of 
my friends. Dr. Had- 
dock’s works are supe. 
rior to anythirg I have 
ever read for the de- 
velopment of the in: 
dividual. He is en- 
tirely in a claes by 
himeelf.”"— Chas. 
FE. Ward 1.C.. 
Houlton, Me. 
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SPANISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN 


The War has created unlimited opportunities 
for those who know foreign languages. Take 
advantage of the war situation! Better your 
position, increase your salary. Extend your 
business to South American countries. Brush 
n up on the language you studied at school or 
y college and make it of practical use. Acquire 
a new language, by the 


| LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


And Rosenthal’s Method of Practical Linguistry 
(lighest Award Panama Pacific Exposition) 
This is the natural way to learn a fureign language. You hear 
the living voice of a native professor pronounce each word and 
phrase- He speaks slowly or quickly, for minutes or hours at 
atime. It isa pleasant, fascinating study that all members of 
the family can enjoy. By practice during spare moments you 
can ina short time speak, and understand a new language. 
Ideal Xmas Gift—Instructive and Entertaining 
Write for free * Language Treatise,"" particulars of Trial 
Offer, Easy Payments, Our records fit all talking machines 


The Language-Phone Method, 954 Putnam Bldg., 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
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This jp, Bermers AX 
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tenet of our active students) sa 

idee, with the course prescribe fesent es a method of 
wong By law. It is far fb advance of what I expected 
receive.” 


Our Law 
Library 


consists of 24 vol- 
umes of Student’s These 12 Volumes are Free 
Standard. Text to Students 
Books, two volumes bound together under one cover 
ew a total of 12 books. These books were pre- 
pared at an enormous cost especially for the stu. 
dents of the Hamilton sy of Law, by one of 
the est and best law book publishersin Amer- 
ica. is is the on’ Aye of law text books ever pre- 
pared "s use. We would be 
glad to have you Zobmit these books to any lawyer or 
judge in the country and get his opinion about them. 


Mail Coupon Today 

and get our Big Beautifully tllustrated Prospectus 
and complete information. Places you under no obliga- 
tions whatever. This may mean the turning point 
in your career. 


Hamilton College of Law, 800 A Chicago, fL 

Gentlemen: Kindly send me your Illustrated Pye. 
pectus and full particulars regarding your method of 
teaching law by mail. 
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CURRENT OPINION 


and forward, in the open, back again to 
the streets, sometimes alone, sometimes 
seeking the companionship of others as 
helpless as themselves. Terror-stricken, 
wretched, restless, utterly calm. 


THE MODERN WAR: 
CHARIOT 


[They have gone back in this war to 
many old devices—helmets, grenades, 
catapults, etc. The old war-chariot, with 
its pointed blades, driven into the masses 
of the enemy, is also reproduced, with 
modern “improvements,” in the armored 
motor-car. Here is a vivid and terrible 
picture of one of these cars at work. It 
is taken from the letter of a wounded 
British soldier (name not given) to a 
friend in Chicago, and is published in the 
Public.] 


AM all in. I am in a hospital in Eng- 

land. I am sorry to say I am deaf and 

dumb through shock and wounds. I 
have been on the armored cars during 
the last five months. I was a’motorcycle 
dispatch rider and armored car driver. 
I was driving a 60-horse-power armored 
car. I could not drive my car through 
the dead bodies fast enough. The bodies 
of horses and men were so thick that it 
was impossible to get through. All at 
once a 50-pound shell hit my armored 
car and blew us up in the air. When 
they got me from underneath the wrecked 
car I was deaf and dumb, with my ribs 
crushed and spine hurt. That was a 
month ago. The other three men that 
fired the Maxim guns inside the car were 
blown to bits. 

“It is an awful sight on the battlefield. 
Sometimes I would open wide my car and 
drive into a regiment of Germans at 
about fifty miles an hour. The car 
weighs four tons, with three Maxim guns, 
three men besides myself and ten thou- 
sand rounds of bullets inside. And when 
I would take a mad drive through a regi- 
ment I could kill about fifty to one hun- 
dred every time. After making a dash 
for it my wheels and radiator would be 
full of blood and legs and arms when I 
got back to the base. Then I would have 
to get all flesh and bones from my wheels. 
It has nearly made my hair white. 

“T am tired of killing people. It is on 
my nerves. If you had seen me this sum- 
mer up to the eyes in blood! One might 
as well be in hell as in a charge. We 
have to stand face to face and batter 
each other’s brains out. I have had my 
bayonet through fellows’ bodies. I have 
been so weak that I could hardly pull it 
out again. When you are like that you 
don’t care what becomes of you. 

“T only wish I were with you now. The 
battlefield is like hell. The sky is lit up 


all night by torch lights and shells. We 
have fist fights and bayonet fights. We 
are killing one another any way we can. 
I am so weak now I cannot write any 
more this time.” 
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Course of forty lessons in the history, 
A form, structure, and writing of the 
Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott's . 
One student writes :—‘‘ Before com- 
pleting the lessons, received over $1,000 
for manuscript sold to Woman’s Home 
Companion, Pictorial Review, 
McCall’s, and other leading maga- 
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WITH THE FIGHTING AUS- 
TRALIANS AT THE 
DARDANELLES 


[By way of Egypt and the island of 
Lemnos, Australian territorial troops of 
the British Empire were sent to the Galli- 
poli peninsula. They landed in an inferno 
of machine-gun fire from the Turks. 
Their charge of the fortified hills stands 
out among the brilliant exploits of the 
war. A Koman Catholic chaplain (in the 
New York Freeman’s Journal) writes 
this vivid story.] 


Y BRIGADE was selected for the 
M honorable and perilous task of land- 

ing a party to seize the position and 
make it secure for the landing of the 
main body. Chaplains were ordered not 
to land until the following day, but | dis- 
regarded orders and sneaked off with the 
men, and it was fortunate for many a 
dying man that I was ashore that morn- 
ing. Had I known the inferno I was 
rushing into I believe I should have re- 
mained behind. We embarked on de- 
stroyers and torpedo boats from the troop 
ships, and steamed slowly toward shore. 
Each destroyer carried 400 men, and 
towed six large rowboats. As we ap- 
proached to within a quarter of a mile of 
the shore everything was peaceful. Nota 
word was heard from the men, not a 
sound but the faint throbbing of the en- 
gines. It was half-past four A. M., and 
there was a faint glimmer of dawn in 
the east. The destroyer next to us began 
to man her boats, and suddenly inferno 
broke loose from the shore. Such a fear- 
ful hail of bullets from rifles, machine 
guns and shrapnel as passes all imagina- 
tion! We were packed so closely to- 


gether that one bullet would wound or | 


kill three men and we could not hit back, 
for the enemy was invisible. The order 


Was given to man the boats, and we tum- 1 


bled in as fast as possible and pushed off 
for the shore, while the bullets were glanc- 
ing off the funnels and upper parts of the 
destroyers. 

“It was only three hundred yards away, 
but to me it seemed miles, and to have 
taken hours to reach, “There was dread- 
ful slaughter in the boats. I could see 
only what was happening in my _ boat. 
lirst the coxswain was shot, then an oars- 
man fell dead across my feet; then a bul- 
let came through the boat and grazed the 
puttee on my leg; then another of the 
men collapsed without a sound and we 
knew he was dead, and so on. It was 
horrible! I never expected to reach the 
shore alive. There was only one anxiety 
among the men—to reach the shore and 
charge the Turks with the bayonet. 

A hours the boat touched bottom 

about twenty yards from the beach. 
As I jumped up to get out a bullet went 
through the sleeve of my jacket and 
caught the lad beside me. A _ shrapnel 
shell splashed a man’s brains over me. 
Another caught the gunwale of the boat 
between my knees and was nearly 
blinded by splinters. I was pushed from 
behind and went into about four feet of 
water. I went promptly to the bottom, 
and being loaded with a pack, three days’ 
rations, a water bottle and an overcoat, | 
found the utmost difficulty in rising. I 
almost thought I had been shot. I never 
fully realized till then how difficult it is 
to walk through water fully dressed. | 
got on to the beach exhausted and had to 
lie down amid the falling bullets to get 
my breath. I had made up my mind by 

(Continued on page xi.) 


FTER what seemed like endless 
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MONEY FOR 
YOUR EDUCATION! 


Ample funds are now available for young men and women who 
really want the advantages of a college education, and who: have the 
courage and persistence to work for what they want. Amounts ranging 
from $100.00 up to $3,000.00 have been earned by ambitious students 
working under the auspices of the 


CURRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


Below we give a list of half a dozen young people whose experi- 
ences are typical, whose achievements you may duplicate if you need 
funds for your education and are determined to get them. 


FRANCIS S. HARMON, University of Virginia, states that he was rather ambitious, young people resort to for earning college expenses. He is . 


skeptical when commencing the work, but he has since then earned now permanently enrolled under the Fund and has earned over $400. 
over $700, not only by his own personal efforts, but through money MAYER P. ROSS is a Brooklyn boy who is going to Cornell and who 
earned by students he has interested. graduates this year. He has earned over $2,200 during his association 

CLARISSA GIBSON, of Mount Holyoke College, has just finished her with the Fund, and says that, in addition to money, the experience is 
first season under the auspices of the Fund. She enrolled in March worth a second college education. 


and began active work about the first of July. By September 12th she . ELEANOR EAKINS, who made over $1,100 in one short summer, says 
had earned and received over $300 with an additional credit of $100 that the money, the experience and everything clse that one gets out 
to be later applied on her Scholarship. of the work are secondary to the anti-quitting spirit which it develops. 

MATIAS P. PEREZ is a young Filipino who came to this country be- ANNIE V. SCOTT paid her way through the North Carolina State 
cause he wanted an American education. He is a student in a New Normal College and is now meeting her expenses at a Woman’s Medical 


England University. He tried almost everything that impecunious but College through the same means. She has earned over $1,500. 


The descriptive literature of the Fund, which will be gladly sent to anyone who asks 
for it, gives full particulars and names and photographs of many more students who have 
operated successfully under its auspices. 


THE HIGHEST ENDORSEMENT OF THE FUND 


is, of course, its successful candidates, yet part of their success is due to the fact that educa- 
tors and public men of known integrity endorse the Fund and the work it is doing by con- 
senting to serve on the Scholarship Fund Committee. Among these are 
WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
Ex-President of the United States 
HON. FRANKLIN K. LANE, JOHN H. FINLEY, LL.D., ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, LL.D., 
Secretary of the Interior. Commissioner of Education, State of N. Y. Ex-President, Lafayette College. 


DAVID STARR JORDAN, LL.D., MARY E. WOOLLEY, L.H.D., 
Chancellor, Leland Stanford Jr. Univ. President, Mt. Holyoxe College. 


Send at once for our booklet entitled, “The Open Door to a College Education,” which explains 
the plan and gives the names and photographs of many successful students, with whom you may, if 
\ you wish, communicate. Use the handy coupon. It places you under no obligation to the Fund. 


-s Just a Word to the Public 


\ We bespeak from the public the greatest consideration for the young men and women 

who are working under the auspices of the Current Opinion Scholarship Fund. Con- 

\._ sider for a moment that these plucky students, after putting in a strenuous school year, 

Sthclatsip Fund “instead of flitting away to the mountains or the seashore, plunge right into a vigorous 
536 W. 2m Tk summer’s work. You may identify any Scholarship Fund student by the engraved 
vithccuiiadiats ‘ certificate bearing the student’s photograph, the signed endorsement of three or 
Gentlemen: Please send \ more responsible people, the official seal of the Fund, and the signature of the 


me, without obligation on my 


part, your free booklet “THe Director of the Fund, or the Editor of CURRENT OPINION. 


Oren Door To a CoLtece Epuca- 


TI0N,” and full information about \ You may trust these young men and women. We have not allowed them to take up the 
the operation of the Fund. \ work until their characters and their motives have been fully investigated. If you know of 
any ambitious young men or women who need funds to meet their college or high 
Re ae a oe N— school expenses, you will confer a benefit by sending us their names and addresses. 
A post card is sufficient, or just use the handy coupon. 
SING ao cddhe cs capes swdlenre sabevuee onde es + ° 
* Current Opinion Scholarship Fund 


Re, ee eT ae \ 134 West 29th Street New York City 
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this time that I had a poor chance of 
getting through the morning alive. 

“Anyhow, I picked up a flat stone and 
held it in front of my head, and it was 
fortunate I did so, for a bullet that would 
have brained me glanced harmlessly off it. 
I moved forward then to where the tide 
had made a little bank along the shore. 

“All the soldiers carried a small in- 
trenching tool, but being a non-combatant 
I had none. I tore up the sand with my 
bare fingers and made a little shelter in 
front of me. I never felt so small in all 
my life. I felt as if 1 could squeeze my- 
self into a thimble. I must also admit | 
felt a little cowardly, but that lasted only 
for a few minutes. The lad on my left, 
not feeling safe, raised himself a little 
and began to dig with his intrenching tool. 
He was shot through the heart. The man 
on the other side of me got a bullet 
through his thigh and was in great pain. 
I pulled him toward me and, lying as I 
was, cut his trousers open and put a dress- 
ing on. Every soldier carries a little bot- 
tle of iodine and a field dressing which 
can be applied in a few minutes. 


HAD a look around then and saw all 

the other boats landing. They were 

suffering just as much as our boat 
suffered. The beach was strewn with 
dead and dying. Two boats landed about 
fifty yards from where I was. They held 
about fifty soldiers each, but only twenty 
came ashore altogether. They came un- 
der the fire of a Maxim gun which can 
rattle off 600 shots a minute. But these 
twenty had their revenge. They captured 
the gun and bayoneted every man of the 
crew. So far only a few minutes had 
elapsed from the time we left the de- 
stroyer, and as there was a good number 
of men ashore the order was given: ‘Fix 
bayonets and charge!’ I could hear the 
click of the bayonets fitting onto the rifles 
and then in the semi-darkness our men 
gave a wild Australian cheer and dashed 
for the hill. 

“Poor fellows. Had they seen it in 
broad daylight they never would have at- 
tempted it. Military experts say it is one 
of the most famous charges in history. 
It is almost incredible that they could 
have dug out the Turks from such an 
impregnable position in so short a time. 

“My first impulse was to grab a rifle 
and bayonet and go with them. The 
cheering and yelling would have done 
your heart good to hear. But after clear- 
ing the first ridge I saw so many wounded 
and dying I had to turn my attention to 
them. Every soldier wears about his neck 
an aluminum disk on which is stamped 
his name, regiment and religion, so that 
all a priest has to do is to open his shirt 
and see his disk. 

“The hills our men charged rise abrupt- 
ly from the shore for about 500 feet. 
They are very ragged and broken and 
covered with a dense scrub, giving good 
shelter to the enemy. They drove the 
Turks back from trench to trench and 
line to line, the latter firing as they re- 
treated. Our men never fired until it was 
daylight, but they used the cold steel with 
great effect. The Turks, as we have seen 
often since, do not relish the bayonet. It 
was splendid to see the tide of battle 
surge up and up the hill until by eight 
o'clock the sumneit was captured by our 
brave fellows. But they were not satis- 
fied. They had the enemy on the run and 
cleared them half way across the penin- 
sula. 

“At midday the Turks were reinforced 
and began to push our troops back, but 
reinforcements arriving also for us we 
were able to hold the position.” 
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Arthur Rackham’s New Illustrated Gift Book - 
A Christmas Carol 8» cnarves pickens 


white by Arth 


12 full page illustrations in color and many in black and 
Decorated cloth, $1.50 net. 


The wide circle of admirers of the distinguished illustrator have long been 
characters 
No one can be disappointed: the human touches and 


hoping to see his conception of the interesting 
Dickens’s masterpiece. 
fantastic mysteries are in the artist’s best style. 


The Magic of Jewels and Charms 


By GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ, A.M., Ph.D., D.Sc. 

_90 illustrations in color, doubletone and line. Net‘ $5.00. 
Uniform in style and size with “‘The Curious Lore of Precious 
Stones.” 

The new volume gives much unique and interesting in- 
formation. especially relative to the magical power which 
precious stones have been supposed to exert over individuals 
and events during past ages. 


Historic Virginia Homes and 
Churches By ROBERT A. LANCASTER, JR. 


316 illustrations, and a photogravure frontispiece. Net $7.50. 
Half morocco. Net $12.50. Limited Edition Printed 
from Type. Uniform with the Pennell’s “Our Philadelphia.” 

The most important work on any State yet published in this 

country. It describes practically all the houses of historic 

interest in Virginia, gives illustrations of most of them, as 
well as the churches most likely to engage attention. 


Quaint and Historic Forts of 
North America JOHN MARTIN’ HAMMOND 


With photogravure frontispiece and 71 illustrations. 
mental cloth, gilt top, in a box. Net, $5.00. 

Timely and interesting to the last degree in these days of 

war, is this volume, not on “fortifications” as such, but on 

the old and existing forts, with their great romantic and 

historical interest. 


English Ancestral Homes of 


Noted Ameri 

ote mericans 

By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON 
29 illustrations. Ornamental cloth, gilt top. 

Half morocco. Net, $4.50. 
George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, the Pilgrim Fathers, 
William Penn, Virginia Cavaliers and other noted Amer- 
icans are traced to their English ancesiral homes, with much 
entertaining and interesting information gathered on the 
way. 


The Civilization of Babylonia 
and Assyria By MORRIS JASTROW, JR. 


164 illustrations. $6.00 net. 
The only book on the subject treating of the entire civiliza- 
tion of these ancient nations—languages, laws, religions, 
customs, buildings, etc.—other books have treated only 
partial phases. 

A New Art Work by the Master Draughtsman of the Age 

JOSEPH PENNELL’S PICTURES IN THE LAND OF 

TEMPLES Containing 4o plates in photogravure of Mr. 
Pennell’s_ wonderful drawings — with notes by the artist. 
Octavo, lithograph on cover, $1.25 net. 


Orna- 


Net, $2.00. 
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Heart’s Content 
By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


A Romance full of fun and happi- 
ness exquisitely illustrated, deco- 
rated and bound. $1.50 net. 


The Little Iliad 


By MAURICE HEWLETT 


$1.35 net. 
A truly-great novel,—‘Irresistibly 
appealing,” says the Boston Tran 
script. 
“A sheer delight from the first 
page to the last.”"—Phila. Press. 


Under the Red 
Cross Flag 


By MABEL T. BOARDMAN 
A never-to-be forgotten story of 
heroism and self-sacrifice at home 
and abroad. The authorized book 
of the American Red Cross. 


Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Heidi, Johanna Spyri, translated by 
Elisabeth P. Stork This is the 
new Stories Att CHILDREN Love 
volume. Illustrated in color. $1.25 
net. 


Dan Beard’s American Boys’ Book 
of Bugs, Butterflies and Beetles, 


with over 300 illustrations. $2.00 
net. 

Gold Seekers of ’49, by Edwin L. 
Sabin. Illustrated. This is the 


seventh story in the Trait BLazers 
Series, illustrated. $1.25 net. 


The Boy Scouts of Snow-Shoe 
Lodge, by Rupert Sargent Hol 
land. It is full of winter sports 
and experiences. $1.25 net. 


Winona of the Camp Fire, by Mar- 
garet Widdemer, author of “The 
Rose-Garden Husband.” Camp 

Fire Girls’ fun and adventure, il- 

lustrated. $1.25 net. 
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“WAS JESUS GOD?” 


and other liberal religious reading Sent} 
Free. Address P. M, 2 Morningside Road, 
Worcester, Mass. 


LAW Free 


Read our 80-page book before enrolling for any law course. 4 
Tells how to judge the claims of correspondence schools, 
also explains the American School's simple new method of 
home law instruction. Prepared by 56 of America’s greatest 
legal authorities—28 more subjects and 30 more authors than 
any other correspondence law course. 13 volume Law 
Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books furnished with 
bt course, Don't fail to investigate before taking up the 
stay oflaw. Send postal today for your free book. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 1319, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, U.S. A. 
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By Dr. WINFIELD SCOTT HALL 


Medical Teacher and Lecturer 


Satisfactory or Moncey Back 
Plain Truths of Sex Life and 
Eugenics, » ling to latest 
Medical Scier arches, 
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(Llustrated; 320 pages) Scientific Sex Facts Hitherto Misunderstood 
Only 81.00; postage 10c. extra; mailed under plain wrapper 
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God’s Man, by George Bronson-How- 
ard. One of the few works of fic- 
tion that deserves to be called a novel, 
in the sense of the word when we 
speak of Dickens, for instance. Scene, 
New York and Long Island; time, 
present day; purpose, to show 
through the lives of three young men 
the social injustice of modern civiliza- 
tion; the ever waging war of right 
against might. Powerful, absorbing, 
original in both substance and style. | 
Thirty-five speaking characters ap- 
peal to our every emotion. Bobbs- 


Merrill Co. Send $1.40. 


Wood and Stone, by John Cowper | 
Powys, author of “Visions and | 
Revisions,” ““The War and Cul- 
ture,”” is a strikingly original romance | 
of an English Village. The author 
turns aside from the track of his 
contemporaries and resorts to models 
drawn from races who have bolder | 
and less conventional views of litera- | 
ture than the Anglo-Saxon race. | 








he Little Iliad, by Maurice Hewlett. 

The character and the part played 
by the German husband of the 
“*Helen”’ of this tale is Hewlettian 
satire that will make “The Little 
Iliad” the center of much discussion. 
German, English, French, Russian, 
Italian and all other sympathizers will 
enjoy and recommend this great 
novel. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
publishers, Philadelphia. °$1.35, 
postage 10c. 








Something New, by P. G. Wode- 


house. If you want “something 
new,” here it is! The chief char- 
acters a bug—a rare scarab. Its 
disappearance from a_ millionaire’s 
collection is followed by plots, coun- 
terplots and amusing mix - ups that 
will keep you convulsed with mirth. 
“Good, clean fun.”— New York 
Times. ‘That rare novelty —a 
really funny _ story.”” — Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. D. Appleton & Co., 
Illustrated. Send $1.47. 





Following the lead of Dostoevsky, | Prudence of the Parsonage, by 


he deals with that savage morbid | 
struggle between normal persons and 
people who are abnormal, unusual 
and nervously sensitive. The result 
is an exciting story which everyone 
will enjoy. Published by G. Arnold 
Shaw, New York. $1.50, postage 
10c. 











How Do You—or Did You—Write | 
Your Love Letters? Eleanor, 
a wealthy and busy young lady, 
induced her secretary to compose, 
write, sign and mail love letters to 
the man to whom she was engaged. 
The secretary wrote good letters, 
argued Eleanor. And the secretary 
did; with surprising results. Well | 
worth reading is the novel which | 
opens with this situation. It is “The | 
Wooing of Rosamond Fayre,” by | 
Berta Ruck (Mrs. Oliver Onions), 
whose first novel, “His Official 
Fiancée,”” published last Spring, is 
now in the 10th edition. All book- 
stores sell it. Dodd, Mead & Com- | 
pany, New York. Send $1.35. : 





Ethel Hueston, bids fair to be a rival 
to Little Women. Seldom, indeed, 
is so much humor and good, whole- 
some, human nature found in such 
interesting form. It is a clean, enter- 
taining and uplifting piece of fiction, 
a story brimming with the fun and 
frolic of healthy girlhood and the 
spirit of universal good-will. Ail 
through this tale runs a delicate wild 


rose love story as old-fashioned as | 


our grandmother’s sptigged delaine 
gowns. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Publishers. Send $1.25 





The Prairie Wife, by Arthur Strin- 


ger. A genuinely sprightly and 
amusing narrative from the heart of 
a newly married girl who has fol- 
lowed her husband into the prairies 
of the Northwest, and there battles 
beside him for the crops that will 
mean their prosperity or their failure. 
The Prairie Wife is a tender book, 
and above all, a satisfying book. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Pub- 
lishers. Send $1.25. 


Making Money, by Owen Johnson. 


The present market conditions of wild 
speculation exactly parallel the theme 
of this exciting new Johnson novel of 
which the New York Times says: 
“A first-rate novel of New York life. 
The author has put the feverish ex- 
citement of Wall Street into a thor- 
oughly human and moving. story, 
lighted at every step by a drama of 
young love . . . handled with fresh- 
ness and charm.” Illustrated by 
Flagg. Wrapper in gold. Stokes. 
$1.35 net. 





OUT OF THE ORDINARY 





A Colonial Belle’s Message. A de- 


lightfully quaint book in which Catha- 
rine Shepherd, a belie of Colonial Vir- 
ginia, discloses the beauty secrets of 
the bewitching women of her day. 
Her hand-made volume, treasured as 
an heirloom more than a hundred 
years, is now exactly reproduced, 
both the handwriting and the water 
color illustrations. It delights all who 
see it. Ass a curio, or as a gift for 
every occasion, it is charmingly ideal. 
Published by C. H. Graves Co., 
Philadelphia. Colonial edition $1.00, 
de Luxe $2.00, postpaid. 








POETRY 





The Lord of Misrule and Other Poems, 


by Alfred Noyes. All Mr. Noyes’ 
lyric poetry since “Collected Poems” 
in 1913. The title poem treats in 
the author’s best lyric style of an old 
English May Day Custom. Cloth, 
8vo, with cover inlay and frontispiece 
in color by Spencer B. Nichols. Send 
$1.60. 





POLITICAL 








Gridiron Nights, by Arthur Wallace 


Dunn. The Gridiron Club of Wash- 
ington and its famous dinners. Here 
we see the world’s notables with their 
masks off—the humorous side of Na- 
tional American Politics and History 
“1 the Making. A splendid gift for 
any one interested in politics or public 
men. Cloth, quarto, with 110 illus- 
trations, cartoons, etc. Send $5.00. 








nm 









THE FAMILY FOOD. By T. C. O’Donnell. 
How to get the most efficient food for little 
money, with food-values, menus, and a balanced 


diet. 
THE FAMILY HEALTH. By Myer Solis- 
Cohen. To keep well, read this book. It 
treats problems of ventilation, heating, lighting, 





drainage, clothing, and food. 
THE FAMILY HO By Cc. F. Osborne, 
Architect. Helpful hints as to what to look for 


in the location of a house, amount of rent, ex- 
posure, and fixtures. 

CANDY-MAKING AT HOME. By Mary M. 
Wright. Two hundred kinds of candy-fondant, 
fruit and nut candies, cream candies, fudges and 
caramels, bonbons and little cakes. 

THE CARE OF THE CHILD. By Mrs. Bur- 
ton Chance. A new treatment of an ever new 
problem, in its mental, moral and physical 


aspects. 
HOME DECORATION. By Dorothy T. Priest- 


man. You may learn here what is good taste 
in the treatment of walls, furniture, orna- 
ments, etc 


RECEIPTS AND REMEDIES. By Louis A. 
Fleming. A thousand and one “best ways” to 
preserve health, comfort and appearance. 

FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. By F. J. 
Warwick. What to do in all kinds of accidents 
and the first stages of illness. Illustrated. 

NURSING. By S. Virginia Levis. The fullest 
particulars given for the care of the sick in 
all of the simple and serious ailments of life. 

DEATH DEFERRED. By Hereward Carring- 


ton. Read this and live to be a hundred. A 
practical discussion of human life and how to 
prolong it. 

ELECTRICITY. By George L. Fowler. If you 


wish to install a door-bell, construct a tele- 
phone, or wire a house, the information is here. 

THE HORSE. By C. T. Davies. Are you 
choosing a horse, raising or keeping one? You 
need this handy little compendium of the latest 
veterinary science. 

HE DO By John Maxtee. All the essen- 
tials of dog-keeping. are given, from kennel to 
show bench, from biscuit to flea-bane. 

GOLF. By Horace Hutchinson. This standard 
book gives a complete history of the game, in- 
structions for the selection of implements, and 
directions for playing. 

DAIRY-FARMING. By D. S. Burch, State 
Dairy Commissioner of Kansas. A_ practical 
book telling oo cows to buy and how to 
make dairying 

CHICKENS. By ye 4 T.: Johnson. 


A book that 
tells all about chickens, i 


how to raise them, 


combat disease, and otherwise care for the 
growing brood. 
FLOWERS: HOW TO GROW THEM. By 


Eben E. Rexford. With the help so clearly 
given in this book no one need fail to raise 
flowers. 

HOME GAMES. By George Hapgood, Esq. 
A collection of the newest and best ways of 
amusing people who have come together for a 
good time. 

PARLOR GAMES. By Helen E. Hollister. 
With this volume at hand no one need ever be 
at a loss for games of amusement, entertain- 
ment and instruction. 

SOLITAIRE AND PATIENCE. By George 
Hapgood, Esq. Fifty games; here are fifty 
friends for as many moods and able to make a 
lonely hour pass quickly. 

WHIST. By Cavendish. The beginner’s best 
friend and the experienced player’s constant 
companion. 

DANCING. By Marguerite Wilson. A complete 
instructor, beginning with the first positions and 
steps and leading up to the square and round 
dances. 

DANCES OF TO-DAY. By A. L. Newman. 
An up-to-date manual of the latest dances with 


can afford to be without them. 





clear diagrams and photographs. 


book in a box. 
After-Dinner Stories 





Bridge, and How to Play It 


Business Letters 
Stories of the Operas 









CURRENT OPINION 


EACH 50 CENTS 


CONVERSATION. By J. P. Mahaffy. What to 
say, just when and how to say it, is the aim 
of this work. 

STORIES WORTH TELLING. By Herbert 
Leonard Coggins. The cream of all the funny 
stories. Illustrated by 100 pictures by Claire 
Victor Dwiggins. 

READING AS A FINE ART. By Earnest Le- 
gouvé. The suggestions contained in this work 
of standard authority will go far toward the 
attainment of this accomplishment. 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. By Edward S. 
Ellis, A. M. All the classical allusions worth 
knowing, so arranged as to lose no time in 
looking them up. 

BUSINESS LETTERS. By Calvin C. Althouse. 
An expert here shows by numerous examples 
from real business how to write letters. 

SHAKESPEAREAN QUOTATIONS. By C. 5S. 
Rex. Here are more than one thousand sub- 
jects, arranged alphabetically; under each apt 
quotations are given. 

BIBLICAL QUOTATIONS. By John H. Bech- 
tel. Thousands of quotations, arranged alpha- 
a by subjects, providing quotations for 
eac 

CIVICS; WHAT EVERY CITIZEN SHOULD 

KNOW. By George Lewis. Information on 
such topics as the Monroe Doctrine, Behring 
Sea Controversy, Extradition, Treaties, etc. 

SLIPS OF SPEECH. By John H. Bechtel. 
No necessity for studying rules of rhetoric or 
grammar ; this book teaches both. It is coun- 
selor, critic, and guide. 

ETIQUETTE. By Agnes H. Morton. Success 
in life is often marred by bad manners. Social 
blunders may be prevented by the knowledge 
of the a. thing to do. 

QUOTATI By Agnes H. Morton. A 
clever matiiden ‘of pithy quotations, alpha- 
betically arranged according to the sentiment. 

EPITAPHS. By Frederick W. Unger. Full 
of quaint bits of obituary fancy, with a touch of 
the gruesome here and there for a relish. 

PROVERBS. By John H. Bechtel. This vol- 
ume contains a collection of proverbs, old and 
new, indexed to enable one to find readily just 
what is wanted. 

THINGS WORTH KNOWING. By John H. 
Bechtel. Information for everybody, about 
health, household affairs, business, domestic and 
foreign countries: all indexed. 

A DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY. By John 
H. Bechtel. The convenient arrangement here 
makes _— ledge of mythological subjects easily 
acquired 

PRONUNCIATION. By John H. Bechtel. 
Over 5,000 words, pronounced in the clearest 
manner, according to the best authority. 


PRACTICAL SYNONYMS. By John H. Bech- 


tel. Invaluable for enlarging your vocabulary 
and cultivating a more precise manner of 
speech. 


THE DEBATER’S TREASURY. 3y William 


Pittenger. Directions for organizing and con- 
ducting debating societies, with a list of over 
200 questions. 

PUNCTUATION. By Paul Allardyce. Few 
persons can punctuate correctly. Keep this 
book on your desk to remove difficulties and 


make all points clear. 


ORATORY. By Henry Ward Beecher. A 
unique and masterly treatise on the funda- 
mentals of true oratory. 

ENGLISH WRITERS. By R. V. Gilbert. For 


those who wish to know the main facts about 
our great writers: 

STORIES OF THE OPERAS. By Ethel Shu- 
bert. This gives the complete story of every 
opera ordinarily produced in America and many 
less frequently heard. 

JOURNALISM. By Charles H. Olin. What is 
news. how is it obtained. how handled, and how 
to become a journalist? These questions and 
others are answered. 


Conundrums 
Etiquette 
Letter Writing 
Toasts 


The information is not only complete and reliable, it 
These volumes are replete with valuable material, com- 
pact in form and unequalled in point of merit and cheapness. 
as well as the best books on the subjects of which they treat. 
to have a fund of general information or who has the desire for self-improvement 
They are 6x 41% inches in size, well printed on 
good paper, handsomely bound in green cloth; with a heavy paper wrapper to match. 


Useful Books for Christmas Gifts 


SOME books are designed for entertainment, others for information. 
combines both features. 
is condensed and readable. 


This series 


They are the latest 
No one who wishes 


os 


he, wed 
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we ag © THE SUN AND HIS FAM- 


By Julia MacNair Wright. Can you 
tell what causes day and night, seasons and 
years, tides and eclipses? Here is your in 


lormation., 

BOTANY: THE STORY OF PLANT LIFE. 
By Julia MacNair Wright. The scientific study 
of Botany made as interesting as a fairy tale. 

LAW, AND OW TO KEEP OUT OF IT. 
By Paschal H. Coggins, Esq Every busy man 
and woman will find here information on just 
— | as are likely to arise in everyday 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW. By Paschal H. Cog- 
gins, Esq. This is parliamentary law in a nut- 


shell, for people who need plain rules, and the 
reasons for them. 

SOCIALISM. By Charles H. Olin. Here is 
given, in a clear and interesting manner, a 


complete idea of the economic doctrines taught 
by the leading socialists. 
PLUTARCH’ S LIVES. By 
A. M. The lives of the leading Greeks and 
Romans of ancient times, in concise form. 
READY-MADE SPEECHES. By George Hap- 
good. A collection of carefully planned model 
speeches to aid those who, without some slight 
help, must remain silent. 
AFTER-DINNER STORIES. By John Harri- 
son. Nothing adds so much zest to a dinner as 
a good story well told. There are hundreds of 


Edward S. Ellis, 


them, short and pithy. 

TOASTS. By William Pittenger. What would 
you not give for the ability to respond to 
pont This little book will tell you how to 
do it 

LETTER WRITING. By ‘znes H. Morton. 


This admirable book shows, by numerous ex 


amples, just what kind of letters to write for 
all occasions. 
ASTROLOGY. By M. M. Macgregor. If you 


wish to know in what business you will best 
succeeed, or whom you will marry, here is the 


solution. 
DREAM BOOK. By Madame Xanto. The old 
i by time and the experience 


traditions proved 
Celtic and early English ob- 


of —~— Oriental, 
server 
CURIOUS FACTS. By Clifford Howard. Why 
hat to a lady? and why 
do you offer the right hand? The answers are 


do you raise your 
here. 

PRACTICAL PALMISTRY. By Henry Firth. 
Follow the directions here and every hand will 
tell you its story like a printed page. 


VENTRILOQUISM. By Charles H. Olin. This 
book exposes the secrets of the art cor pletely, 
shows how anyone may learn to “throw the 
voice.” Fully illustrated. 

CONUNDRUMS. By Dean Rivers. This hook 


a thou- 
conun- 


contains an excellent collection of over 
sand of the latest and most up-to-date 
drums. 

MAGIC. 3y Ellis Stanyon. 
of all the well-known 


Full descriptions 
tricks with coins, hand 


kerchiefs, hats, flowers and cards. Fully: illus- 
trated. 

FORTUNE TELLING. By Madame Xanto. ll 
the approved ways of piercing the future by 
cards, dominoes, dice, palmistry or coffee 
grounds. 

PHYSIOGNOMY. By Leila Lomax. How can 
we judge of character? Physiognomy as here 
explained shows clearly how to read character 
in every face. 

PHRENOLOGY. jy C. H. Olin. How to ex- 
amine the head and learn how its shape in 
fluences character. 

HYPNOTISM. By Edward H. Eldridge, A. M 


By following the simple and concise instructions 
contained in this complete manual, anyone ma} 
readily learn how to exercise this unique and 
strange power. 

GRAPHOLOGY. 3y Clifford Howard 
who understands Graphology can tell by 


Anyone 
your 





handwriting what sort of person you are 


The following titles are published in full red morocco leather, flexible, with the title in gold, and each 


In this form they make very handsome gift books. Price, $1.00 each. 


Parlor Games 
Quotations 

Solitaire and Patience 
Dances of Today 


For sale at all bookstores or will be sent to any part of the world upon receipt of price 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 911 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 
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When America Ruled the Waves! 


Barely fifty years ago the world was inflamed by the 
astounding achievements of the American navy. Kings and 
peasants whispered the name of Raphael Semmes, the daunt- 
less Confederate sea captain who, with cone ship, captured 
236 vessels and destroyed over $7,000,000 worth of Federal 
property! And on the Northern side Farragut’s glorious 
victory at New Orleans penetrated every corner of the earth. 
For not only did this extinguish the last hope of the Con- 
federacy, but it prevented France and England from sup- 
porting the Southern cause. The life stories of these two 
Americans, told for the first time completely, truthfully and 
without prejudice, are included in 











IN TWENTY VOLUMES 


The First Adequate History of the Civil War 
Written Without Bias or Prejudice 


Edited by ELLIS PAXSON OBERHOLTZER, Ph.D. 
With the counsel and advice of Prof. John Bach McMaster 


Here at last is the long awaited masterpiece which forever wipes out Mason 
and Dixon’s line. Each volume tells the life story of one of the twenty Americans, 
North and South, who were responsible for every important event before and 
during the Civil War. The authors, all of the younger generation, are men whose 
names are identified with the best in literature. The division of the Union is traced 
from its earliest stages through the bloodiest conflict the world had ever seen. 
Every detail is truthfully presented from an unpartisan viewpoint. You cannot 
begin to realize the value of these books to you until you read one. You cannot 
appreciate their vast importance, their engrossing interest, their superiority to any- 
thing ever written on the subject until you see them yourself. 


Examine the Books A Year to Pay 


Without Cost The Great American Crisis is so de- 
serving of a place in every home that in 








It costs you nothing to keep The Great 
American Crisis in your home for five 
days—to learn who the twenty men were 
—the soldiers, sailors and statesmen re- 
sponsible for every great event con- 
nected with our country’s crisis. Simply 
mail the coupon now. Let us send you 
the books for your examination without 
obligating you in any way. If after 
looking over them you decide that they 
are not a necessity to you and your 
family, return them at our expense. 


Send one of these Coupons NOW 


order to put it there we offer you this 
opportunity. If you decide to keep the 
books you can have a year to pay. The 
regular cash price for the set is $25.00. 
Nobody can buy them for less. But if 
you mail the coupon to-day, and after 
five days decide to keep the books, send 
$1.00 and make payment of the balance 
in twelve monthly instalments of $2.00 
each. Send the coupon now. Whether 
you keep the books or not, you owe it 
to yourself to investigate this unequalled 
opportunity. 





If you want a copy of a beautiful large book- 
let, describing each volume, send this coupon 
now. The booklet is FREE. 


I Cur. Op. 12-15 
{ GEORGE W. JACOBS & COMPANY 

t 1628 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
: Sénd me your booklet describing “The 
‘ Great American Crisis.”” This booklet is 
free and places me under no obligation. 

‘ 
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If you want the books sent to your address 
for five days’ examination, without a cent of 
cost to you, send this coupon now. 


F Cur. Op. 12-15 

I GEORGE W. JACOBS & COMPANY 

1 1628 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

{ Send me, on approval, charges prepaid by 

1 you, “The Great American Crisis,” in 20 

i volumes, gold tops. If I keep the books I 

r will remit $1.00 five days after receiving 

\ them and $2.00 per month for 12 months. 
Otherwise, within five days I will return 

; the set at your expense. 
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WAR BOOKS 





The Drama of 365 Days, by Hall 
€aine. It has been asked where is 
the novelist who will write the Tol- 
stoi’s ““War and Peace,” the Zola’s 
“‘La Débacle” of the titanic struggle 
we are witnessing. Hall Caine, not 
with a novel, but with pages of pro- 
phetic vision, incarnates the spiritual 
and material aspects of the turmoil. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, publish- 
ers, Philadelphia. $1.00, post- 
age 8c. 





TRAVEL 


Isles of Spice and Palm, by A. Hyatt 
Verrill. Charming descriptions of 
ideal vacation ‘spots in the least- 
known of the West Indies — the 
Lesser Antilles. A fascinating book 
to read —an indispensable one for 
prospective tourists. Though not a 
guide-book, it serves the purpose of 
one and contains all the information 
desired by a visitor to the islands. 
Many illustrations. D. Appleton & 
Co. Send $1.37. Ready about 
Nov. 1. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Feminism in Germany and Scan- 
dinavia, by Katherine Anthony, au- 
thor of “Mothers Who Must Earn,” 
etc. The first book to be published in 
English containing a substantial and 
concrete statement of what Feminism 
means beyond the English Channel. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 net. 











The Cry for Justice: An Anthology 
of the Literature of Social Protest, 
edited by Upton Sinclair. Inspiring 
to every thinking man and woman; a 
handbook of reference to all students 
of social conditions; a friend and 
counselor to all interested in human 
justice. The illustrations form a 
valuable part of the book by showing 
how the protest against social injustice 
has been expressed in art. I ]lustrated. 
955 pages. Cloth. Published by 
The John C. Winston Co., Philadel- 
phia. Send $2.00. 








Senator Beveridge’s Impressive Book 


WHAT IS BACK OF THE WAR 


This volume gives the result of conversations with representative men and women 
in Germany, France, and England—administrators, authors, philosophers, Socialists, capi- 


talists, laborers, peasants. Senator Beveridge acts as interpreter and sets down for our 

benefit the reasons why people of these three countries are at war as the people them- 

selves formulate and express them. It is a new kind of war book.—Review or Reviews. 
Illustrated, 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 





By Agnes C. Laut 


Author of Lords of the North, Pathfinders 
of the West, etc. 


THE CANADIAN 
COMMONWEALTH 


A picturesque and vivid interpretation of 
the people of Canada. Their development 
in the past, their expansion in the present, 
and their future big with opportunity. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 net 


BOOKS FOR ALL AMERICANS 





By Seymour Dunbar 


A HISTORY OF TRAVEL 
IN AMERICA 


A credit to American scholarship, as well 
as a distinct contribution to historical 
science, while its literary and artistic 
charm makes it a delight to the general 
reader.—Review of Reviews. 

Remarkable iliustrations. Octavo, 4 volumes, 
Cloth, Boxed, $10.00 net 
Large paper edition hmited to 250 copies. 
$20.00 net 





By Paul Leland Haworth 


Sometime Lecturer in History at Columbia 
and Bryn Mawr 


AMERICA IN FERMENT 


An invitation to good citizens to step 
forward, a beacon on the path of righteous 
government. There is no topic of the day, 
religious, political or social, that the author 
does not touch.—Kansas City Star. 


12mo, Cloth, Bibliography and Index, 
$1.50 net 


By Paul Leland Haworth 


Author of America in Ferment 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Farmer 


How he made his fortune, how he man- 
aged his servants, how he amused him- 
self—all these and many other matters are 
fully described. 

Illustrated with photographs, facsimiles of 
documents, etc. 12mo0, Cloth, $1.50 net 





By William Harding Carter 


Major General U. S. Army 


THE AMERICAN ARMY 


The need of the Army to insure the 
safety of the nation set forth by a great 
authority in a work of constructive criti- 
cism. 


With frontispiece portrait. Large 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50 net 





By Louis F. Post 


Assistant Secretary of Labor, Author of 
The Ethics of Democracy, Social 
Service, etc. 


THE TAXATION OF 
LAND VALUES 


This book, by the leading advocate of 
the Single Tax in America, is a complete 
answer to the question: What is the Single 
Tax? 

Illustrated with charts and diagrams. 

12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 





A New Volume by James Whitcomb Riley 


In the Famous Illustrated Deer Creek Edition 


RILEY SONGS OF FRIENDSHIP 


In answer to an insistent demand, a new volume has been added to the immensely 
popular Deer Creek collection of Riley verse, containing the poems devoted to the cele- 
bration of friendship. Old times, old friends—how James Whitcomb Riley loves them 
and loves to sing of them! When he comes back to them after other, perhaps more 
ambitious flights, we feel he is striking his truest note. Half a hundred poems here— 
including a number of old favorites—voice in homely fashion the poet’s greetings, and 
glorify the ties that everywhere bind kindly human hearts together. Yeung at heart, 
we enter here with Riley into the happy kingdom of the days that were. 


Hoosier Pictures by WiLL VAwTeER. 


Cloth, $1.25. Leather, $2.00 





NEW YORK 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY woianarous 





ART 


The Barbizon Painters, by Arthur 
Hoeber. The lives and work of 
Millet, Corot, Rousseau and the rest 
of those delightfully artistic souls, 
known as the “Men of Thirty,” by 
the late Arthur Hoeber, well known 
in art circles and as art critic of the 
New York Globe. Over 100 illus- 
trations in sepia, representing the 
greatest work of the Barbizon School, 
go with this delightful art book. 
Stokes. $1.75 net. 

















3 Young men of education and confident bearing 


for traveling administratives. 


Write before 


calling, stating age, present employment and selling 


experience if any. 


A. W. SWAIN 


-y 
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Six Great Books For THE PRICE OF ONE 





Here’s 
a Real 
Christmas 
Bargain 


for You 


Illustration of the “Lotus” edition of Kipling, greatly reduced. Large Type, 
handy volume size, 41. x 6% inches—Thin Paper. 


RUDYARD KIPLIN 


Attractive Six-Volume Sets, Cloth Bound, 
Bible Paper, Large Type, Illustrated 


Limited Offer 1 0 i 
Per Set, Only e in the U. S. 


Kipling is universally acclaimed the greatest story-writer and poet of our language—the greatest of the literary lights of 
our day. Born in India, the mysterious beauty, romance and charm which charged the Oriental atmosphere, electrified his 


genius and from his pen there burst for the first time a vivid, 


living picture of the India of reality. The whole spirit of 


Orient passes in review in these books—her minaretted cities, tinkling temple bells, impenetrable jungles, broad Bengalese 
plains, the grim gorges of the Afghan frontier, the sky-towering heights of the Himalayas. 


KIPLING’S BOOKS ARE THE BEST SELLERS 
OF TODAY 


and will continue to be for years to come. Modern literature 
knows nothing more thrilling, tender and altogether human 
than Dick and his faithful friend, Torp in The Light That 
Failed. For all time it will be to Soldiers Three that readers 
will turn to enjoy the humor, pathos and romance of the en- 
listed English soldiers in the tropics; to his Plain Tales of the 
Hills, The Phantom Rickshaw, without Benefit of Clergy, and 
other famous Indian stories to be thrilled and charmed by 
masterpieces of story-telling of people grouped under cir- 
cumstances and amid surroundings possible only in India and 
the Far East. 


EXTRA SPECIAL! In connection with our Extraordinary 
Kipling Offer above, we announce a limited number of six- 
volume sets of Famous Authors, including: 


STEVENSON DICKENS HUGO 
DUMAS SCOTT SHAKESPEARE 


The binding, paper, type and size of these Standard sets are 
uniform with the Kipling sets, and the same price—$1.60 per 
set including delivery charges—will prevail as long as the sets 
on hand last. 

Think of getting your favorite author—that particular writer 
whose books you have long desired—in size and weight that 
are adapted exactly to hand, or pocket, or bag—that in a 
word are just what your ideas of a book are for comfort and 
utility—and at a price lower than you have ever known, or 
may ever know again for good books. 


Six Books for the Price of One—Act Now 
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EVERY LIBRARY, EVERY HOME, EVERY BOOKLOVER 
SHOULD OWN KIPLING’S WORKS 


And never before have you been offered the opportunity to 
possess them for such a small sum. The reason for this offer 
is that the European war has virtually wiped out the market 
for Kipling on the other side of the water, and English pub- 
lishers have offered them to us at just about the cost of ink 
and paper. The books are in the attractive, handy-volume 
size—therefore books that you will enjoy taking up for either 
a half hour’s reading after a hard day’s work, or find just 
right to slip in your pocket or bag to read “on the road.” The 
binding is red buckram, with gold decorations, and will make 
an attractive addition to your favorite bookshelf. The num- 
ber of sets is limited, however, and prompt action on ae 


part is urged if you wish to secure one or more at this all 


low price. 


Grasp This oe 
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gen A Mark Twain Christmas 
| © Means a Merry Christmas 


antidote par excellence for the blues and all species of grouch, general 
debility of the intellect. 


This the Author’s National Edition 
of MARK TWAIN 


has pleased tens of thousands 


The volumes measure 514 x 73% inches. They are 
carefully printed on excellent paper, have title- 
pages in two colors, and are bound in a hand- 
some dark-red cloth, with titles in gold, 
decorative design on the back, and a 
medallion of the great author on 
the cover. His writings will live 
on forever and forever—to 

help make life better 
and pleasanter for 
all of us. 
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tion to HarPEeR’s MaGazIneE. 


Send for the 25 volumes 


Send for the 25 volumes the Harper Way, at our expense, to examine for ten 
days. If the books are intended as a Christmas gift, they will likewise , 
be sent at our expense. If the recipient does not like them, or possesses # 


:.? Make this a real Christmas—A MarkTwain Christmas. Give a 
set of MARK TWAIN’S WORKS—you are certain that you 
will please the recipient, be that person father, mother, son or 
daughter. Why? He is “Your Mark Twain” the moment you 
have him in your library—he is “Your Mark Twain”’ the instant 
you read one of his books. He is the most universal writer 
America has ever produced. His humanity, his sound common 
sense, the ripe philosophy underlying his humor, his hatred of 
sham and pretense, tend to make him the friend of humanity— 
to belong to all mankind. Let in the sunshine of Mark Twain’s 
radiant humor! Revel in the beauty and rcbust fun of the great story-teller! His is the 


The 


price will 
never be less 


It can never be less. 
Therewill be anotheredition 
_ atahigherprice. Nowtheprice 
is only $1.00 per volume for the 
twenty-five volumes, containing 
everything that is in the most expensive 

set (170 stories, essays, sketches, great 
books of fiction, famous books of travel). 
Now you pay only $2.00 monthly —less than 
$.07 daily. Now you also obtain a year’s subscrip- 


THE HARPER WAY: You Take No Risk | 









A 


HARPER 


a set of Mark Twain, they may be returned to us collect. We will then 4 & BROTHERS 


exchange them, at our expense, for other books, and, if no second choice is 


2 Franklin Square 
New York City 


made, you owe us nothing. If they are sent to you for your own library and & gina prepaid, MARK 


you do not like them, don’t hesitate to send them back. No better gift can ,4 ,TWAIN'S 


WORKS, 


2 25 vol »s, cloth bind- 
be made than a set of MARK TWAIN to yourself or to a friend, so send ing, and enter, my ——- 
as a subscriber for one year 


for the books now. If the books are for a gift, then say charge to on the 7 to Harren’s Macazine 


é , , r rets > set fc -n days, 
line for the signature, and send your address also on this line. D otity seiain the wot for wo dex’. 
books, I will return ae to ll 

»nse and you will cancel the subserip- 

/ dont the MAGAZINE If I keep the 

2 books I will remit $1.00 and then $2.00 


4 a month until the ful! price of the books 
7 and the MaGazineE, $25.00, has boon pant 


Established 1817 NEW YORK. Gf Simatire..oeeeerrrsrnnnnneee 
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ITH youngsters growing bigger every minute and flannels shrinking 

smaller every washday, woolen under-garments soon feel anything but 
comfortable to the tender skins and active bodies. These garments, how- 
ever, can be kept to their original size and shape if washed according to the 
tollowing suggestions: 


ist— Use warm water of the same temperature throughout the washing and rinsing. 


eo “ 2nd— Cleanse by drawing the garment through the hands and by working it up 
— and down in the suds. 


—_ 3rd — Make the suds with Ivory Soap paste. (See directions inside wrapper.) 





This method avoids rubbing and extremes of temperature, both of which make woolens shrink. 
And, most important, the use of the mild, pure, neutral Ivory Soap keeps the suds free from 
alkali which not only shrinks woolens but makes them rough, stiff and uncomfortable. } 


IVORY SOAP. ... [mit ... . 99%% PURE 
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Every One of These Novels Has 











Thrilled the Whole French Nation and 








Gone Through Edition After 


Edition 





distinction 


Theuriet. 
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Souvestre. 


These twenty volumes are the author- 
ized English translation of the twenty 
supreme Masterpieces of French fiction. 
Remember these books were not only 
selected and crowned by the French 
Academy of Immortals and their au- 
thors honored by admission to that 
body, but every one of the books has 
received the further and really greater 
of tremendous popularity. 
Each volume measures 8x5x1% and is 
handsomely and durably bound in rich 
silk finish buff buckram. 


CURRENT ‘“w 


‘ 


PUBLISHING CO., SN 
134 W. 2oth St., 

New York City. S 
Gentlemen: Please ship me, 
all charges prepaid, one set of 
the Masterpieces of French Fic- 
‘ion, 20 volumes and six volumes of %& 
walzac’s best novels as shown above. 
Within one week I agree either to notify \ 
you that I do not want the books, or tosend \N 
you $2,00, and $2.00 a month thereafter until hh 
‘y8.00 have been paid. 


By 


The most glorious 
figure in naturalistic fiction. 

An “Attic” Philosopher. By Emile 
The recognized mas- 
ter of the philosophical novel. 
A Woodland Queen. ; 
i The true painter of 

the French Bourgeoisie. 











French Masterpieces, 
French literature. 


Titles are those shown. 









For a limited time this handsome set 
of Balzac’s greatest novels is included 
absolutely free with twenty volumes of 


twenty-six volumes of 
Each volume of 
Balzac measures 8x5%x1% inches, 


















making really 
the greatest 
















THE DRAMATISTS 


Serge Panine. By Georges Ohnet. 
The foremost dramatic romance 
writer. 

Conscience. By Hector Malot. 
The leading dramatist of the 
Second Empire. 

Prince Zilah. By Jules Claretie. 
The sensational favorite of Con- 
tinental Europe. 

Zibilene. By Philippe de Massa. 
The most versatile dramatist of 
the period. 


THE ROMANTICISTS 


Cinqg-MarstiandlIl. By Alfred de 
Vigny. The creator of French 
romance writing. 

Monsieur, Madame and Bebe. By 
Gustav Droz. The monarch of 
the novelette. 

The Ink Stain. By Rene Bazin. 
The greatest champion of French 
provincial life. 

Confessions of a Child of The 
Century. By Alfred de Musset. 
The peerless writer of the pas- 
sionate story. 

Abbe Constantin. By Ludovic 
Halevy. The most Parisian of 
all French authors. 


Below is a list of titles and authors 
of each famous work. 
to read them all. 
will want to read several times. They 
run the whole gamut of human emotion 
from the broadest burlesque, through 
light comedy, and up into the rarified 
atmosphere of star tragedy. They con- 
tain accurate pictures of every type of 


You will want 
Some of them you 


French character, accurate descriptions 
of every stratum of French society. 


The Famous Books and Their Distinguished Authors 


Mme. Chrysantheme. 
Loti. The most vivid and imag- 
inative writer of modern fiction. 

Cosmopolis. 
The supreme master of the psy- 
chological romance. 

A Romance of Youth. 
cois Coppee. 


THE REALISTS 


M. De Camors. By Octave Feuil- 
let. The originator of realistic 
fiction. 

Fromont and Risler. By Alphonse 
Daudet. The foremost writer in 
French contemporary literature. 

Jacqueline. By Theo. Bentzon. 
A realist of the most striking 
power and originality. 

The Red Lily. By Anatole France. 
‘he master analyst of women 
and of human passions. 

Gerfaut. By Charles de Bernard. 
The true vivisectionist of French 
life and character. 


SET OF BALZAC FREE! 





For a limited time, to encourage prompt action, we 
are including a set of Balzac absolutely. free with 
each set of the Masterpieces at a lower price 
than that for which the Masterpieces have 

heretofore been sold alone. The Master- 
pieces have heretofore been sold for 
$25.00 and the Balzac for $8.00, 


~ =a total value of $33.00. 





you can get these twenty 
Masterpieces and the six 
\ volumes of Balzac all 


Now _ cost you one penny. 


too late. 


for $18.00, payable $2.00 after you examine the books 
and decide to keep them and $2.00 per month. 
Remember it costs nothing to see the books. Twenty 
volumes of the Masterpieces and six volumes of Balzac 
to be shipped entirely free, all charges prepaid, for 
your approval. If you don’t like them simply give us 
shipping instructions and the transaction does not 


If you do like them, send us 


$2.00, and $2.00 a month thereafter for eight months, 
But you must act in a big hurry or you will be 


iE Rea ARTE \ CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
134 West 29th Street, New York City 










































What Users Say 


“*IT hand you $3 in pay- 
ment; from what I have 
already seen I believe I can 
get $300 to $30,000 worth 
of good out of it.’’—C. D. 
Yan Vechten, baoonat 
Agent, No. West Life Ins. 

, Cedar Kapids, Ia. 

** “Will Power’ is a com- 
pilation of mighty force. 
My ficst week's benefit in 
dollars is $900.00—c ost 
$3.00; profit $897.00."’— 
J. W. Heistand, 916 Tribune 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

“In my judgment ‘Power 
of Will’ is wonderful."’— 
Owen J. McCaughey, Secy. 
of Corp. Securities Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

“Enclosed find check ; 
send 15 copies to our New 
York Office.’’"——W. M. Tay- 
lor, Efficiency Expert the 
Overland Auto Co., Toledo. 

“Send us 18 copies for 
our various offices.’’—Ward 
Baking Corp., New York. 

“The character of ‘Pow- 
er of Will’ is such that he 
who reads and puts forth 
effort will soon find himself 
out of the common herd.”’ 
—F. A. Good, President of 
Nebraska Lamber Dealers’ 
Assn., Cowles, Neb. 

“I have carefully gone 
over ‘Power of Will’ and 
find it admirable.’’—Chas. 
Olin, Editorial Rooms, 
Boston Evening Transcript, 
Boston, Mass, 

**Here’s $3.00 for you. 
“Power of Will’ received. 
It is the book I’ve wished 
for, for years.”—J. L. Sea- 
well, Clerk of Supreme 
Court, State of North Caro- 
lina, Raleigh, N. C. 

“Tam unable to do this 
book justice with the pen. 
It is a lifelong study, 
known and prized by those 
who are fortunate enough 
to selec t it out of the 
many.’’—Sam’! Rose, Jef- 
ferson Loan Society, Inc., 
Norfolk, Va. 

“Nour book ‘Power of 
Will’ has been carefully 
examined by me and I have 
po hesitation in saying that 
it greatly surpasses my 
highest expectations. Itis 
® great work and I would 
not be without its salutary 
influence for ten times the 

price."*-——J. N. Toole, 

Post Office Inspector, 

United States Gov- 
— Selma, 
A 


211 Wilcox Block ® %e, 
Meriden, Conn. 


en, 


Gentlemen: Please send “e, 
‘Power of *e 
I agree 

to remit $3.00, or remail the 


me a copy of ‘ 
Will” on approval. 


book in five days. 





“e% And since we have never been taught to use it, 


“Power of Will’ —the Book 
that Startled the World 


Let Me Lend It to You for 5 Days Free—Send No Money 


Rarely, if ever, has a book been published which 
has created such a sensation. In the last few 
months over 75,000 thinking men and women 
have become owners of ‘‘Power of Will’’ and 
unless every sign fails thisnumber will be doubled 
almost before this announcement goes to press. 


Wherever one goes, people are discussing the wonder- 
ful discoveries and new-found secrets of achievement 
laid bare for the first time in this great work—by 
Frank Channing Haddock, the famous scientist— 
secrets which enable any man or woman to train his 
or her will into a faculty of almost magical health 
and money-winning power. 


A Complete Course 


“Power of Will,” while bound in book form, is in 
reality a complete course in Will Training—the first 
ever conceived. The author, Dr. Haddock, has devoted 
years to the most profound analysis of the will in 
human beings. Yet every step in the 28 fascinating 
lessons is written so simply that anyone can under- 
stand them and apply the principles, methods and 
rules set down with noticeable results almost from 
the very start. 


A Veritable Godsend 


“*Power of Will” has pulled men out of the gutter and 
put them on the road to self-respect and success—it 
has enabled men to overcome drink and other vices 

almost over-night—it has 





Will Power is 
Motive Power 


The will is the motive power 
of the brain. The keenest 
brain in the world has no 
more chance of carrying its 
owner over the road to suc- 
cess without will power back 
of if, than a railroad engine 
has of crossing the continent 
without steam—for the will 
runs the brain. 


The will is the weapon of 
achievement—u pon that 
does accomplishment hinge. 
When the will fails, the 
battle is lost. Show mea 
successful man and I'll show 
you a man with an indom- 
itable will. No reasonable 
ambition is out of reach of a 
man with a properly trained 
will. And now for the first 


almost like a list of 


and bounds. 


Among 
Will” 


General Britt; 


etc., etc. 





Some “Power of Will” Owners 


A list of owners of ‘‘Power of Will” reads 
‘Who's Who,” 
speak of it as a Bible. They include hundreds 
of successful business men, statesmen, govern- 
ment officials, writers, physicians, thoughtful 
men and women in every field of work—in 
every town and city in the country, and as the 
news spreads the number grows daily by leaps 


the prominent users of 
are such men as Judge Ben B. Lind- 
sey; Judge Alton B. Parker; Wu Ting Fang, 
ex-Chinese Ambassador; 
General Manager Christeson 
of Wells-Fargo Express Co.; E. St. 
Lewis, now Vice-President Art Metal Con- 
struction Co.; Ernest Knaebel, 
Gen’l of the U. S.; Gov. Ferris of Michigan, 
These are but a few. 
hundreds of others almost equally prominent, 
and thousands more whose names you_know. 


helped overcome sickness 
and nervousness, making 
thousands of sick people 
well—it has transformed 
unhappy, envious, discon- 
tented people into domina- 
ting personalities suffused 
with the joy of living—it 
has enabled people who had 
sunk deep into the grooves 
of a rut to pull themselves 
out and become masters in- 
stead of the blind tool of 
circumstance—it had _ re- 
awakened ambition in men 
and women who had been 
turned from their life pur- 
pose and given them the 
courage and confidence to 
build anew—it has con- 
verted failures in business 
into spectacular successes— 
it has enabled successful 
men to undertake even 
bigger projects by showing 
them how to use the power 


and they 


“Power of 


Asst. Postmaster- 
Imo 
Asst. Atty.- 


We can name 








time in history has the secret 
of training the will been 
brought within your grasp. 


How To Strengthen the Will 


Everyone knows what can be accomplished by exercis- 

ing the brain. Our whole educational system is found- 

ed upon the theory that brain can be developed in 

proportion to the amount of intelligent exercise and 
use to which it is put. 

For years scientists have known that the same is true 

of the will—that the will can be made indomitable by 

intelligent exercise and use. 

The trouble has been that until now no one has ever 
devoted their attention to the cultivation of the will. 


most of us don’t know how. We float along 
carrying out other people's wills simply be- 
“e, cause our own will has become scotched 
“e and dormant from lack of use. 
“e If you should keep your arm in a 
*e, sling for two years it would be- 
come powerless to lift a spoon; 
the same is true of the will 
‘%, —it becomes powerless to 
% serveitsownersimply 
ee from lack of use. 


‘e, 
%, 


'e, 
’e, 
%e, 





they already possess with 
even more telling force. Young and old alike, men 
and women in all walks of life, testify to the almost 
magical changes in their lives once they understand 
Dr. Haddock’s simple formula for strengthening the 
will—once they know how to use this God-given 
faculty recognized the world over as the greatest 
weapon of achievement. 


Send No Money 


**Power of Will” in 28 lessons (400 pages) is hand- 
somely bound in half leather, has gold-top leaves and 
contains more material than many courses selling for 
$25.00—yet the price is only $3.00 and it won "t cost 
you a single penny to examine this great work in your 
own home. Merely mail the coupon or write a letter 
without money, enclosing only your business card or 
giving a reference, and I'll send you a copy by return 
post. Keep it five days—study it at your leisure— 
then if you feel you can part with it, send the book 
back—otherwise remit the $3.00. Don’t let a single 
unnecessary moment go by without the secrets of 
achievement that are yours once you have ‘Power 
of Will"’—secrets that are helping thousands of others 
«vin greater success and hap iness—secrets which no one 
can afford to be without i in ro ays g ite struggle a inst ever 


greater odds. Remem ou risk nothing—and you have 
Worlds to gain. Merely mail the coupon, but doit right NOW 








Partial Contents 


The Law of Great 
Thinking. 

The Four Factors on 
which it depends. 

How to develop analyt- 
ical power. 

How to think “all- 
around” any subject. 

How to throw the mind 
into deliberate, con- 
trolled. productive 
t 

Detailed Sirections for 
Perfect Mind Concen- 
tration. 

How to acquire the 
power of Consecutive 
Thinking, Reasoning, 
Analysis. 

How to acquire the skill 
of Creative Writing. 

How to guard a ~— 
errors in Thought. 

How to drive from the 
mind all unwelcome 
thoughts. 

How to follow any line 
of thought with keen, 
concentrated Power. 

How to develop Rea- 
soning Power. 

How to Handle the 
Mind 4 Creative 
Thinkin 

The ——— 4 ‘of Building 
Mind Power. 

How the will is made to 


act. 
sas to test your Will. 
How a Strong Will is 
Master of Body. 
What creates Haman 
Power. 
The Six Principles of 
Will Training. 
Definite Methods for 


HODS for using 
Wii Sewer in the 
Conduct of Life. 
Seven principles of drill 
in Mental, Physical, 
Personal Power. 
were ° ONE MAX- 
IMS for applied 
ower of Perception, 
emory, _Imagina- 
tion, _Self-Analysis, 
Control. 
How to develop. a 
strong, keen gaze. 
How to concentrate the 
eye upon what is be- 
fore you—object,per- 
son, printed page, 
wor 
How to become aware 
of Nerve Action. 
How to keep the body 
well-poised. 
How to open the Mind 
and y for recep- 
tion of incoming 
power. 
How to exercise the 


nerves. 

How tothrow off Worry. 

How to overcome the 
tyranny of the Ner- 
vous system. 

How to secure steady 
nerves. 

How to train the Hand. 

How to maintain the 


Health. 
— ties in Master- 
Harmful Habits. 
The w of Will-Power 
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